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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


*'  I  say  the  Pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs,) 

Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 

The  most  important  and  eftectual  guard. 

Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause." 

COWPER. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH  ? 

Father  Fulgextio,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  both  of  them  secret  friends 
to  the  progress  of  religious  reformation,  was  once 
preaching  upon  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?" 
He  told  the  audience  that  he  had  at  last,  after  many 
searches,  found  it  out,  and  holding  forth  a  New  Testa- 
ment, said,  "  Here  it  is,  my  friends  ;"  but  added 
sorrowfully,  as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  "  It  is  a 
sealed  hook."  It  has  been  since  the  glory  of.  the 
reformation  to  break  the  seal  which  priestly  craft  had 
imposed  upon  it,  and  to  lay  its  blessed  treasures  open 
to  the  universal  participation  of  mankind. 


PERCY    ANECDOTES. 


READING  SERMONS. 

"  Behold  the  picture  !    Is  it  like  ?— Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry— Hem  !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene." 

COWPER. 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
is  now  so  common,  that  were  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church  to  preach  extemporaneously,  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  Sectarian, 
and  would  be  regarded  in  the  diocese  with  almost  as 
much  jealousy  as  if  he  had  violated  the  whole  of  tlie 
articles  in  the  rubric.  This  custom,  now  so  prevalent, 
was  well  reproved  by  Charles  II.  who  issued  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  on  the  subject,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

"  VICE  CHANCELLOR    AND    GENTLEMEN "Whcrcas 

his  majesty  is  informed,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before 
tiic  University,  and  therefore  continues  even  before 
himself;  his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which  took 
its  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be 
wholly  laid  aside;  and  that  the  said  preachers  deliver 
their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifli,  by  memory 
without  book  ;  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  wliicli  his 
majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign 
churches,  to  the  custom  of  the  University  heretofore, 
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nnd  to  the  nature  of  tliat  holy  exercise.  And  tliat 
his  majesty's  command  in  these  premises  may  be 
duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is, 
that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as 
shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  of 
preaching,  be,  from  time  to  time,  signified  to  nie  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of 
his  majesty's  displeasure.     October  8,  1674. 

"MONMOUTH." 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  must  not,  however, 
be  too  unreservedly  condemned.  It  is  often  more  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  choice.  Dr.  Sanderson,  so  well 
known  for  his  "  Cases  of  Conscience,"  had  an  extraor- 
dinary memory,  but  was  so  bashful  and  timorous 
withal,  that  it  was  of  no  use  in  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons,  which  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  read. 
Dr.  Hammond  being  once  on  a  visit  to  him,  laboured 
to  persuade  him  to  trust  to  his  excellent  memory,  and 
to  give  up  the  habit  of  reading.  Dr.  Sanderson 
promised  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  went 
to  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  put  into  Dr. 
Hammond's  hands  the  manuscript  of  the  sermon  he 
intended  to  deliver.  The  sermon  was  a  very  short 
one  ;  but  before  the  doctor  had  gone  through  a  third 
part  of  it,  he  became  disordered,  incoherent,  and 
almost  incapable  of  finishing.  On  his  return,  he  said, 
with  much  earnestness,  to  Dr.  H.  "  Good  doctor,  give 
me  my  sermon,  and  know,  that  neither  you,  nor  any 
man  living,  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  preach  again 
without  book."  Hammond  replied,  "  Good  doctor,  be 
n)t  angry  :  for  if  1  ever  persuade  you  to  preach  again 
without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  burn  all  those 
that  I  am  master  of." 

r.  3 
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Aubrey  says,  that  when  he  was  a  freshman  at 
college,  and  heard  Dr.  S.  read  his  first  lecture,  he  was 
out  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ! 

It  was  remarked,  when  his  sermons  were  printed, 
in  1632,  that  "the  best  sermons  that  were  ever  read, 
were  never  preached." 

Even  the  great  Massilon  once  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sermon  from  defect  of  memory  ;  and  tlie 
same  thing  happened  through  excess  of  apprehension, 
to  two  other  preachers,  whom  Massilon  went  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  day  to  hear. 


HOUR-GLASSES. 

Prolixity  is  one  of  the  very  common  arts  for 
obtaining  popularity.  The  ignorant  are  too  apt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  preaching  like  that  of  more 
worldly  matter,  by  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality  ;  and  by  a  fondness  for  large  doses,  get  more 
often  intoxicated  than  refreshed.  "  Immoderate  length, 
in  all  kinds  of  religious  offices,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character,  "  has  ever 
had  an  influence  on  weak  and  superstitious  minds  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  those  who  have  liypocritically  aftected 
the  religious  character,  have  ever  chosen  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  this  circumstance.  The  Pharisees,  who 
made  use  of  religion  as  a  cover  to  their  pride  and 
extortion,  "for  a  pretence,"  as  our  Lord  tells  ns, 
**  made  long  prayers."  He  who  never  spoke  a  word 
in  vain,  did  not  add  the  epithet, "  long,"  unmeaningly  ; 
the  length  of  their  devotions,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
their  phylacteries,  and  the  largeness  of  the  fringes  at 
the  corners  of  their  garments,  were  all  so  many 
engines  of  their  craft." 
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Dr.  South,  speaking  of  some  popular  leaders  who 
rivalled  one  another  in  respect  of  their  influence  on 
the  multitude,  takes  notice  of  a  new  sort  of  gymnastic 
exercise  in  which  they  engaged,  unheard  of  among  the 
ancients,  which  he  denominates,  emphatically  enough, 
"  preachhig  prizes ;"  that  is,  as  it  would  seem,  vieing 
with  one  another  who  shall  hold  forth  longest. 

"  Can  any  thing,"  as  Dr.  Campbell  asks  truly,  "  of 
the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  preaching  be  understood 
or  regarded,  where  such  a  pharasaic  trick  is  put  in 
practice  ?"  It  may  be  said,  that  the  appetite  of  some 
persons  is  here  insatiable.  Depend  on  it,  wherever 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  false  appetite,  and  followed  by 
no  digestion.  The  whole  significancy  of  those  exer- 
cises to  such,  is  the  tinie  spent  in  them,  and  the  tran- 
sient emotions  they  feel  when  thus  employed." 

For  the  purpose  of  restraining  preachers  in  the 
length  of  their  sermons,  hour-glasses  were  introduced 
nearly  about  the  same  period  as  the  reformation. 

In  the  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  Holy  Bible  of 
the  bishop's  translation,  imprinted  by  John  Day, 
1569,  4to.  Archbishop  Parker  is  represented  with 
an  hour-glass  standing  on  his  right  hand.  Clocks  and 
watches  being  then  but  rarely  in  use,  the  hour-glass  was 
had  recourse  to,  as  the  only  convenient  remembrancer 
which  the  state  of  the  arts  could  supply.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  them  became  generally  prevalent,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688  ;  the 
hour-glass  was  placed  either  on  a  side  of  the  pulpit, 
or  on  a  stand  in  front  of  it.  "  One  whole  houre- 
glasse,"  "  One  halfe  houre-glasse,"  occur  in  an  inven- 
tory taken  about  1632,  of  the  goods  and  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  New- 
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castle  upon  Tyne.    (Brand's  History  of  Newcastle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370,  notes.) 

Daniel  Burgess,  a  nonconformist  preacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  alike  famous  for  the 
length  of  his  pulpit  harangues,  and  for  the  quaintness 
of  his  illustrations,  was  once  declaiming  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Having 
exhausted  the  usual  time,  he  turned  the  hour-glass, 
and  said,  "  Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say  on 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  drunkenness,  so  let's 
have  the  other  glass,  and  then.'" 

The  witticism  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  frontispiece  of  a  small  book, entitled,  "England's 
Shame,  or  a  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Hugh 
Peters,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Young,  1663."  Hugh  Peters  is 
here  represented  preacliing,  and  holding  an  hour-glass 
in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act  of  saying,  "I  know  you 
are  good  fellows,  so  let's  have  another  glass." 

PREACHING,  BEFORE  CRANMER'S  TIME. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  pulpit  eloquence 
was  little  more  than  a  gross  attempt  to  exalt  the  power 
of  the  church,  until  Bishop  Cranmer  saw  its  abuse, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 
How  much  a  reformation  in  preaching  was  wanting, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  printed  sermons  of  the 
times.  In  one  of  tliese  discourses,  the  priest  inveighing 
against  irreverence  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  relates 
the  following  story  :  "  St.  Austin,"  says  he,  "  saw 
two  women  prating  together  in  the  Pope's  chapel, 
and  the  fiend  silting  on  their  necks,  writing  a  long 
roll  of  what  the  women  said.    Presently  letting  it  fall, 
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St.  Austin  took  it  up  ;  and  asking  the  woraen  what 
they  had  said,  they  answered  only  a  few  pater-nosters. 
Then  St.  Austin  read  the  bill,  and  there  was  never  a 
good  word  in  it."  In  another  sermon  we  are  told, 
**  Tliat  four  men  had  stolen  an  abbot's  ox.  The 
abbot  gave  sentence  and  cursed  them.  Three  of 
them  were  shriven,  and  asked  mercy.  The  fourth  died 
without  being  absolved  ;  so  that  when  he  was  dead, 
his  spirit  walked  by  night,  and  scared  all  who  stirred 
from  their  houses  after  sunset.  It  happened,  that 
once,  as  a  priest  went  in  the  night  with  God's  body 
to  a  sick  man,  the  spirit  met  him,  and  told  him  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  walked  ;  and  prayed  the  priest 
to  tell  his  wife  to  make  amends  to  the  abbot,  that  he 
might  absolve  him  ;  for  he  could  have  no  rest  till  then. 
So  this  was  done,  and  the  poor  soul  at  length  went  to 
rest."  In  a  sermon  upon  the  mass,  a  priest  told  his 
hearers,  among  other  benefits  arising  from  it,  that 
"  On  the  day  they  hear  it,  all  idle  oaths,  and  forgotten 
sins,  shall  be  forgiven.  On  that  day,  they  shall  not 
lose  then:  sight ;  nor  die  a  sudden  death  ;  nor  wax 
aged  ;  and  every  step  thitherward  and  homeward  an 
angel  shall  reckon." 


HOLY  MAID  OF  KENT'S  CONSPIRACY. 

At  the  time  of  the  noted  imposture  of  the  "  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,"  who  pretended  that  God  had  revealed 
to  her,  that  in  case  Henry  VIII.  should  divorce 
Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  take  another  wife 
during  her  life,  his  royalty  would  not  be  of  a  month's 
duration,  but  he  should  die  the  death  of  a  villain ; 
one  Peto,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  accomplice 
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in  the  imposture,  was  preaching  before  Henry  at 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  same  strain  with  the  nun,  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  liis  majesty  to  his  face,  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  many  Jying  prophets,  while 
himself,  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  licked  the  blood 
of  Ahab.  Henry  bore  this  outrageous  insult  with  a 
moderation  not  very  usual  to  him  ;  but  to  undeceive 
the  people,  he  appointed  Dr.  Curwin  to  preach 
before  him  on  the  Sunday  following  ;  who  justified 
the  king's  proceedings,  and  branded  Peto  with  the 
epithets  of  "  rebel,  slanderer,  dog,  and  traitor." 
Curwin,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  friar,  who 
called  him  "a  lying  prophet,  who  sought  to  alter  the 
succession  of  the  crown  ;"  and  proceeded  so  virulently 
to  abuse  him,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  interpose, 
and  command  him  to  be  silent.  Peto  and  the  friar 
were  afterwards  summoned  before  the  king  and  council, 
but  were  only  reprimanded  for  their  insolence. 


UNPREACHING  PRELATES. 

The  apj)ointment  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesi- 
astics to  lay  offices,  and  more  especially  to  })laces  in 
the  mint,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
severely  censured  by  the  intrepid  and  venerable 
Bishop  Latimer,  who  denounced  it  boldly  from  the 
pulpit.  In  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  number  of 
unpreaching  prelates,  he  said,  "  But  they  are  otlier- 
wise  occupied  ;  some  in  king's  matters,  some  are 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  pi  ivy  council,  some  to 
furnish  the  court,  some  are  lords  of  parliament,  some 
arc  presidents,  and  some  comptrollers  of  mints.   Well, 
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well !  Is  this  their  duty  ?  Is  this  their  office  ?  Is 
this  their  calling?  Should  we  have  ministers  of  the 
church  to  be  coruptrollers  of  mints  ?  Is  this  a  meet 
office  for  a  priest  that  hath  the  cure  of  souls  ?  Is 
this  his  charge?  I  would  here  ask  one  question  :  I 
would  fain  know  who  comptrolleth  the  devil  at  liome 
at  his  parish,  while  he  comptrolleth  the  mint?  If  the 
apostles  might  not  leave  the  office  of  preaching  to 
be  deacons,  shall  one  leave  it  for  minting  ?  1  cannot 
tell  you  j  but  the  saying  is,  that  since  priests  have 
been  rainters,  money  hath  been  worse  than  it  was 
before.*' 

In  another  part  of  his  discourse,  the  good  bishop 
proceeds  to  ask,  "  Is  there  never  a  nobleman  to  be  a 
Lord  President,  but  it  must  be  a  prelate  ?  Is  there 
never  a  w  ise  man  in  the  realm  to  be  a  comptroller  of 
the  mint  ?  I  speak  it  to  your  shame,  I  speak  it  to 
your  shame.  If  there  be  never  a  wise  man,  make 
a  water-bearer,  a  tinker,  a  cobler,  a  slave,  a  page, 
the  comptrollers  of  the  mint.  Make  a  mean  gentle- 
man, a  groom,  a  yeoman  ;  make  a  poor  beggar,  Lord 
President.  Thus  I  speak,  not  that  1  would  have  it 
so,  but  to  your  shame,  if  there  be  never  a  gentleman 
meet  nor  able  to  be  Lord  President.  For  why  are 
not  the  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  of  England 
so  brought  up  in  knowledge  of  God  and  in  learning, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  execute  offices  in  the 
commonweal?  Yea,  and  there  be  already  nobles 
men  enough,  though  not  so  many  as  I  could  wish, 
to  be  Lord  Presidents ;  and  wise  men  enough  for 
the  mint.  And  as  unmeet  a  thing  it  is  for  bishops 
to  be  Lord  Presidents,  or  priests  to  be  minters,  as 
it  was  for  the  Corinthians  to  plead  matters  of  variance 
before  judges." 
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LAY  PREACHER. 

In  the  year  1555,  a  Mr.  Ta vernier,  of  Bresley  in 
Norfolk,  had  a  special  license  signed  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  autliorizing  him  to  preach  in  any 
place  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  though  he  was  a 
layman ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  preached  before  the 
king  at  court,  wearing  a  velvet  bonnet  or  round  cap, 
a  damask  gown,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  ^ 
gold  chain  about  his  neck  ;  and  preached  to  the 
scholars,  beginning  his  sermon  in  these  words  : 
**  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  Saint  Mary's,  in  the 
Stony  Stage  where  T  now  Stand,  I  have  brought  you 
some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of  Charity, 
Carefully  Conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church." 
This  sort  of  style,  especially  the  alliterative  part 
of  it,  was  much  admired  in  those  days,  even  by 
the  most  accomplished  of  scholars  ;  and  was  long  after 
in  great  favour  both  with  speakers  and  hearers. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Tavernier  first  received  com- 
mission as  a  preacher,  good  preaching  was  so  very 
scarce,  that  not  only  the  king's  chaplains  were 
obliged  to  make  circuits  round  the  country  to  instruct 
the  people,  and  to  fortify  them  against  popery,  but 
even  laymen,  who  were  scholars,  were  employed  for 
that  purpose. 
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KEIGN  OF  MARY. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne, 
^11  the  Protestant  pulpits  were  shut  up;  the  most 
eminent  preachers  in  London  were  put  in  confine- 
ment, and  all  the  married  clergy  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Dr. 
Parker  calculates,  that  out  of  sixteen  thousand  clergy- 
men, not  less  than  twelve  thousand  were  turned  out. 
A  few  days  after  the  queen  had  been  proclaimed, 
there  was  a  tumult  at  St.  Paul's,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Bourne,  one  of  the  canons  of  that  church, 
preaching  against  the  reformation.  He  spoke  in 
praise  of  Bishop  Bonner,  and  was  making  some 
severe  reflections  on  the  late  King  Edward,  when 
the  whole  audience  rose  in  confusion.  Some  called 
out,  "  Pull  down  the  preacher;"  others  threw  stones; 
and  one  person  aimed  a  dagger  at  the  doctor,  which 
stuck  in  the  pulpit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Rogers,  two  popular 
preachers  for  the  reformation,  he  had  certainly  been 
sacrificed.  These  men,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
rescued  him,  and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  This  act  of  kindness  was  after- 
wards repaid  by  their  imprisonment  and  death  at  the 
stake. 


SINCERITY. 

La  Bruyere  is  strong  in  his  commendation  of 
Father  Seraphin,  an  apostolical  preacher.  The  first 
time  (he  says)  that  he  preached  before  Louis  XIV., 
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he  said  to  this  monarch,  "  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  custom  according  to  tlie  prescription  of  which 
I  should  pay  you  a  compliment.  This  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  dispense  with  ;  for  I  have  been  searching 
for  a  compliment  in  the  Scriptures,  and  unhappily,  I 
have  not  found  one." 


NOVELTY. 

When  M.  le  Toumeau  preached  the  Lent  sermons 
at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  in  the  room  of  Father  Quesnel, 
who  Jiad  been  obliged  to  abscond,  Louis  XIV.  " 
enquired  of  Boileau  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  a 
preaclier  called  Le  Ttmrneau,  whom  every  body  was 
running  after?  "  Sire,"  replied  the  poet,  "your 
majesty  knows  that  people  always  run  after  novel- 
ties ;  this  man  preaches  the  gospel."  The  king  then 
pressing  him  to  give  his  opinion  seriously,  I'oileau 
added,  "  When  M.  le  Toumeau  first  ascends  the 
pulpit,  his  ugliness  so  disgusts  the  congregation,  that 
they  wish  he  would  go  down  again  ;  but  when  he 
begins  to  speak,  they  dread  the  time  of  his  de- 
scending." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  very  successful 
preacher,  after  he  had  entered  into  orders,  thought 
himself  so  ill-cjualified  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  ac- 
tually went  and  renounced  all  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood  ;  but  was  riftervvard.s,  by  the  earnest  per- 
suasions of  M.  de  Sacy,  induced  to  resume  them. 

Boileau's  remark,  as  to  the  novelty  of  "  preaching 
the  gospel"  at  that  period,  brings  to  remembrance 
the  candid  confession  of  a  preacher  at  Mols,  near 
Antwerp,  who  in  a  sermon  delivered  to  an  audience 
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wholly  of  his  own  order,  observed,  "We  are  worse 
than  Judas  ;  he  sold  and  delivered  his  master  ;  we 
sell  him  to  you,  but  deliver  him  not." 


CONTRAST. 

Carracciolo,  a  celebrated  Italian  preacher,  once 
exercised  his  talents  before  the  Pope,  on  the  luxury 
and  licentiousness  which  then  prevailed  at  court. 
"  Fie  on  St.  Peter!  fie  on  St.  Paul  !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  who  liaving  it  in  their  power  to  live  as  voluptuously 
as  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,  chose  rather  to  mortify 
their  lives  with  fasts,  with  watchings,  and  labours." 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

With  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth possessed,  she  had  the  weakness  of  her  sex  as 
far  as  related  to  her  age  and  her  personal  attractions. 
"  The  majesty  and  gravity  of  a  sceptre,"  says  a 
contemporary  of  this  great  princess,  "  could  not  alter 
that  nature  of  a  woman  in  her.  When  Bishop 
Rudd  was  appointed  to  preach  before  her,  he 
wishing  in  a  godly  zeal,  as  well  became  him,  that  she 
should  think  some  time  of  mortality,  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  took  his  text  fit  for  that  purpose 

out  of   the  Psalms,  90,  v.  12 '  O   teach  us  to 

NUMBKR  our  days,  that  we  may  incline  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom;'  which  text  he  handled  most  learnedly.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  some  sacred  and  mystical  numbers, 
as  three  for  the  Trinity,  three  times  three  for  the 
heavenly  hierarchy,  seven  for  the  sabbath,  and  seven 
times  seven  for  a  jubilee  ;  and,  lastly,  nine  times  seven 
c  2 
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for  the  grand  climacterical  year  (her  age),  she  per- 
ceivhig  whereto  it  tended,  began  to  be  troubled  with 
it.  The  bishop  discovering  all  was  not  well,  for  the 
pulpit  stood  opposite  to  her  majesty,  he  fell  to  treat 
of  some  more  plausible  numbers,  as  of  the  number 
666,  making  Latinus,  with  which,  he  said,  he  could 
prove  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  (Sec.  He  still,  however, 
interlarded  his  sermon  with  Scripture  passages,  touch- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age,  as  that  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
'  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they 
wax  dark  that  look  out  of  the  windows,  &c.  and  the 
daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased ;'  and  more  to  ' 
that  purpose.  The  queen,  as  the  manner  was,  opened 
the  window ;  but  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him 
thanks  or  good  countenance,  that  she  said  plainly, 
'He  might  have  kept  his  arithmetic  for  himself ;  but 
I  see  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;'  and 
so  she  went  away  discontented." 


ROYAL  WIT. 

Fuller  has  enrolled  among  his  Worthies,  Dr. 
Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  a  learned  divine,  "  whose 
memory,"  he  says,  "  dwelleth  like  a  Jietd  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed."  He  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  used  often  to  preach  before  James  I.,  especially 
in  his  progress  through  Hampshire  in  1609.  TJie 
first  time  his  majesty  heard  him,  he  observed  in  the 
same  punning  spirit  with  Fuller,  and  which  was 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  age,  *'  This  is  a  field  for 
the  Lord  to  dwell  in."  His  majesty  gave  him  a  promise 
of  a  bishopric,  but  never  fulfilled  it.  When  he 
heard  of  the  doctor's  death,  his  conscience  appears  to 
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have  smote  hira.     He  expressed  his  regret,  and  said' 
"  I  should  have  done  more  for  that  man." 

Another  divine,  whom  his  majesty  used  to  style 
"  the  King  of  preachers,"  was  John  King,  who 
became  Bishop  of  London  in  1611 ;  and  was  so  great 
a  preacher,  that  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  mitre, 
lie  never  missed  delivering  a  sermon  on  Sunday  when 
his  health  permitted.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  used 
to  say  of  Bishop  King,  that  "  he  was  the  best 
preacher  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  his  time." 


RESOLUTE  NONCONFORMIST. 

About  the  year  1644,  a  party  of  the  Parliament 
horse  came  to  the  village  of  Laugharn,  and  enquired 
whether  its  popish  vicar,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  still  there, 
and  whether  he  continued  reading  the  liturgy  and 
praying  for  the  queen  ?  One  of  them  added,  that 
he   would    go   to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  Mr. 

Thomas  dared  to  pray  for  that ,  he  would  certainly 

pistol  him.  Information  of  the  threat  having  been 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Thomas,  his  friends  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  absent  himself;  but  thinking  this  would 
be  a  cowardly  departure  from  his  duty,  he  resolutely 
refused.  He  had  no  sooner  began  the  service,  than  the 
soldiers  came,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  pew  next 
to  him;  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  queen,  one  of 
them  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it 
at  his  head,  saying,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  praying 

for  a  ?"     The  preacher  bore  the  insult  with  so 

much  christian  meekness  and  composure,  that  the 
soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  it  immediately  slunk 
away  ashamed  and  confused.     Mr.  Thomas  continued 
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the  service,  and  delivered  an  admirable  sermon  with 
great  spirit  and  animation.  On  his  return  home,  he 
found  tlie  soldiers  waiting  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
desire  his  prayers  to  God  in  their  behalf.  The  parlia- 
mentary committee  soon  after  deprived  this  resolute 
pastor  of  his  living ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  lie  enjoyed  till  the  revolution  j 
when  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William,  he  would  have  been  turned  out  of  his  see, 
had  not  death  intervened  to  spare  him  this  indignity. 
His  objections  to  the  oath  were  conscientious,  and 
not  to  be  overcome.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says, 
"  If  my  heart  do  not  deceive  rac,  and  God's  grace 
do  not  fail  me,  I  think  1  could  sulFcr  at  a  stake,  rather 
than  take  this  oath." 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  this  prelate, 
written  in  1683,  complains  of  a  custom  which  was  at 
that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  continued,  of 
preaching  the  sermon  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  prayers  were  read  in  the  choir.  Tlie  origin 
of  the  custom  was,  that  as  there  used  to  be  no  sermon 
in  the  parish  churches,  the  several  parishioners  might, 
after  their  own  prayers,  attend  the  sermon  of  some 
eminent  preacher  in  the  cathedral. 


BERNARD  GILPIN. 

The  great  northern  apostle,  Bernard  Gilpin,  who 
refused  a  bishopric,  did  not  confine  his  christian 
labours  to  the  church  of  Houghton,  of  which  he  was 
minister,  but  at  his  own  expense  visited  the  then 
desolate   cluirches   of    Northumberland,  cmce   every 
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year,  to  preach  the  gospel.  Onci'  ulien  he  was 
setting  out  on  his  annual  visitation,  Barnes,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  summoned  him  to  preach  before  iiim  ;  but 
he  excused  himself,  and  went  on  his  mission.  On  his 
return,  he  found  himself  suspended  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical employments  for  contempt.  The  bishop  after- 
wards sent  for  him  suddenh',  and  commanded  him  to 
preach  :  but  he  pleaded  his  suspension,  which  however 
the  bishop  immediately  took  off.  Gilpin  then  %vent 
into  the  pulpit,  and  selected  for  his  subject  the 
important  charge  of  a  cliristian  bishop.  Having 
exposed  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  he  boldly 
addressed  himself  to  his  lordship,  who  was  present. 
"  Let  not  your  lordship,"  said  he,  "  say  these  crimes 
have  been  committed  without  your  knowledge  ;  for 
whatsoever  you  yourself  do  in  person,  or  suffer  through 
your  connivance  to  be  done  by  others,  is  wliolly  your 
own ;  therefore  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and 
men,  I  pronounce  your  fatherhood  to  be  the  author  of 
all  these  evils  ;  and  I,  and  this  whole  congregation, 
will  be  a  witness  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  these 
things  have  come  to  your  ears."  It  was  expected 
that  the  bishop  would  have  resented  this  boldness ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  Mr.  Gilpin  for  his 
faithful  reproof,  and  suffered  him  to  go  his  annual 
visitations  in  future  without  molestation. 

About  this  period,  the  Northumbrians  retained  so 
much  of  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  to 
decide  every  dispute  by  the  sword :  they  even  went 
beyond  them  ;  and  not  content  with  a  duel,  each  con- 
tending party  used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  could, 
and  commenced  a  kind  of  petty  war,  so  that  a  private 
grudge  would  often  occasion  much  bloodshed. 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  annual  visitations,  there  was 
a  quarrel  of  this  kind  at  Rothbury.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contending 
parties  observed  some  decorum,  and  never  appeared 
at  church  together.  At  length,  however,  they  met. 
One  party  had  been  early  to  church,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  other  entered.  They 
did  not  stand  long  quiet,  but  mutually  inflamed  at 
the  sight  of  each  other,  began  to  clash  their  weapons. 
Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the 
tumult  in  some  degree  ceased,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  pro^ 
ceeded  with  his  sermon.  In  a  short  time,  the  com- 
batants again  brandished  their  weapons,  and  approached 
each  other.  Mr.  Gilpin  then  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  went  between  the  combatants,  and  addressing 
their  leaders,  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  for  the  time, 
although  he  could  not  efl'ect  an  entire  reconciliation. 
They  promised,  however,  that  until  the  sermon  was 
over,  they  Avould  not  disturb  the  congregation.  He 
then  returned  to  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  combatants 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  His  behaviour  and  dis- 
course affected  tliera  so  much,  that  at  his  further 
entreaty,  they  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  while  he  continued  in  the  country. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Gilpin  going  into  the 
church,  observed  a  glove  hanging  up,  which  he  was 
told  was  a  challenge  to  any  one  that  should  take  it 
down.  He  ordered  the  sexton  to  give  it  to  him,  but 
he  refused.  Mr.  Gilpin  then  reached  it  himself,  and  put 
it  in  his  breast.  When  the  congregation  was  assembled., 
he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon    severely  censiired  these   inhuman  challenges. 
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"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  one  among  you  lias  hung 
up  a  glove,  even  In  this  sacred  place,  tlireatcning  to 
fight  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  See,  I  have 
done  this,"  holding  up  the  glove  to  the  congregation, 
and  again  inveighing  in  strong  terms  against  such 
unchristian  practices. 


BARROW. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow  was  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  excellence,  but  for  the  extraordinary  length  of 
his  sermons.  In  preaching  the  Spital  sermon  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  corporation,  he  spent  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Being  asked,  after  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  if  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  I  begin  to  be  weary  in  standing  so 
long." 

He  was  once  requested  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
then  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  preach  at  the  Abbey, 
and  requested  not  to  make  a  long  sermon,  for  that  the 
auditory  loved  short  ones,  and  were  accustomed  to 
them.  He  replied,  "  My  lord,  1  will  show  you  my 
sermon,"  and  immediately  gave  it  to  the  bishop. 
The  text  was,  "  He  that  uttereth  a  slander,  is  a  liar;'' 
and  the  sermon  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
treating  on  slander,  and  the  other  on  lies.  The  dean 
desired  him  to  preach  the  first  part  of  it  only  ; 
lud  to  this  he  consented,   though  not  without  some 

eluctance.     This  half  sermon  took  him  an  hour  and  a 

lalf  in  the  delivery. 
At   another   time,   Dr.  Barrow    preached    in    the 

Lbbey  on  a  holiday.     It  was  then  customary  for  the 

ervants   of    the   church,    upon  all  holidays,  except 
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Sundays,  betwixt  the  sermon  and  evening  prayer,  to 
show  the  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  Abbey  to  such 
strangers  or  other  persons  as  would  purchase  the 
privilege  for  twopence.  Perceiving  Dr.  Barrow  in 
the  pulpit  after  the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose 
time  in  hearing,  which  they  thought  they  could  more 
profitably  employ  in  receiving,  the  servants  of  the 
church  became  impatient,  and  most  indecently 
caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him  ; 
nor  would  they  cease  playing  until  the  doctor  was 
silenced,  which  was  not  until  he  despaired  of  being 
heard,  or  of  exhausting  the  organ  blower. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  length 
of  Dr.  Burrow's  sermons  was  their  only  fault.  "  In 
him,"  says  that  excellent  critic,  Dr.  Blair,  "  one 
admires  more  tlic  prodigious  fecundity  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  uncommon  strength  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in 
composition.  We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the 
common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself  ;  but  that 
genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by  any 
discipline  or  study  of  eloquence.  On  every  subject 
he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness  ; 
but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signifi- 
cant expressions  which  he  pours  forth."  Of  the  truth 
of  the  last  remark,  the  following  definition  of  wit  in 
a  sermon,  against  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  will 
furnish  a  pleasing  specimen.  "  Wit,"  sa^'s  he,  "  is  a 
thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so 
variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judg- 
ments, that  it  seemetli  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
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Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleetuig  air. 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusions  to  a  known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  opposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playeth  on 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am- 
biguity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous 
expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simi- 
litude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting,  or  smartly  retorting 
an  objection ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  or  in  a  lust\'  hyper- 
bole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  recon- 
ciling of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense  ;  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things, 
a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  jesture,passeth 
for  it;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a 
presumptuous  bluntness,  gives  it  being  ;  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange  ; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its 
ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy,  and 
windings  of  language.  It  raiseth  admiration,  as 
signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a 
special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and 
reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar  ;  it  seemeth  to  argue 
a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote 
conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill  that  can  dex- 
terously accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  before 
him,  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour  not 
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apt  to  damp  those  sportful  Hashes  of  imagination. 
It  also  procureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness,  or  semblance  of  difficulty  ;  by  diverting 
the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts  ;  by 
instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirits  ;  by  provoking 
to  such  dispositions  of  gaiety  in  way  of  emulation  or 
complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters  otherwise 
distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence 
grateful  savour." 

DANIEL   BURGESS. 

The  noted  Daniel  Burgess,  the  nonconformist 
minister,  was  by  no  means  of  puritan  strictness,  for  he 
was  the  most  facetious  person  of  his  day  ;  and  carried 
his  wit  so  far,  as  to  retail  it  from  the  pulpit  with  more 
levity  than  decency.  Speaking  of  Job's  "  robe  of 
righteousness,"  he  once  said,  "If  any  of  you  would 
have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  repair  to 
Monmouth  Street;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  if  for  all  eternity,  let 
him  put  on  the  robe  of  righteousness."  The  sermons 
of  Burgess  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  his  hearers---wit  and  whiggism 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Scripture.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  would  not 
uphold  the  Pretender's  cause  from  the  pulpit.  He 
once  preached  a  sermon,  about  that  time,  on  the 
reason  why  the  Jews  were  called  Jacobites,  in  which 
he  said,  "  God  ever  hated  Jacobites,  and  therefore 
Jacob's  sons  were  not  so  called,  but  Israelites."  The 
preacher's  love  of  a  joke  here  triumphed  over  the 
truth,  and  his  knowledge  of  chronology. 
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ELEGANT  COMPLIMENT. 
Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great  celebrity,  after 
having  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  the  text  of  which  was,  "  All  wisdom  is 
sorrow,"  received  the  following  extempore,  but  ele- 
gant compliment  from  Dr.  Watson,  then  at  Win- 
chester School : 

If  what  you  advance,  dear  doctor,  be  true, 

That  wisdom  is  sorrow,  how  wretched  are  you. 

PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  curate  of  the  English  chapel 
in  the  town  of  Ayr,  once  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  from  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves.  He  was  particularly  severe 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  who  saw  him,  and 
ministered  not  unto  him,  but  passed  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  an  animated  and  pathetic  flow  of  elo- 
quence, he  exclaimed,  "  What !  not  even  the  servant 
of  the  Almighty  !  he  whose  tongue  was  engaged  in 
the  word  of  charity,  whose  bosom  was  appointed  the 
seat  of  brotherly  love,  whose  heart  the  emblem  of 
pity,  whose  soul  the  frozen  serpent  of  disease;  did  he 
refuse  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to  take  the 
mantle  from  his  shoulders  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
woe?  if  he  refused,  if  the  shepherd  himself  went 
astray,  was  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  flock  followed  ?" 
Such  were  the  precepts  of  the  preacher,  and  he  "  prac- 
tised what  he  preached."     The  next  day,  when  the 
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river  was  much  increased,  a  boy  in  a  small  boat  was 
swept  overboard  by  the  force  of  the  current.  A  great 
concourse  of  people  were  assembled,  but  none  of 
them  attempted  to  save  the  boy  ;  when  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
was  dressed  in  his  canonicals,  threw  himself  from  his 
chamber  window  into  the  current,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  saved  that  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  Kelly  became  afterwards  tutor  to  the  present 
Marquess  of  Huntley  ;  by  whose  interest  he  was  made 
Vicar  of  Ardieigh,  near  Colchester,  and  then  Rector 
of  Copford,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he 
died  in  1809, 


STEADFASTNESS. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  minister  of  Hanwcll,  during  the 
civil  wars,  frequcntl}'  had  military  officers  quartered 
at  his  house.  A  party  of  them  being  unmindful  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  minister  of  religion,  indulged 
themselves  in  swearing.  The  doctor  noticed  this,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  preached  from  these  words  : 
"  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not."  This 
so  enraged  the  soldiers,  who  judged  the  sermon  was 
intended  for  tliem,  tliat  they  swore  they  would  shoot 
him  if  he  preached  on  the  subject  again.  He  was  not 
however  to  be  intimidated ;  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day he  not  only  preached  from  the  same  text,  but 
inveighed  in  still  stronger  terms  against  the  vice  of 
swearing.  As  he  was  preaching,  a  soldier  levelled  his 
carbine  at  him  ;  but  he  went  on  to  tiie  conclusion  of 
his  sermon  without  the  slightest  fear  or  hesitation. 
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LATE  REPENTANCE. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop  Kennet,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
September  5,  1707.  The  sentiments  of  this  sermon 
gave  great  offence,  and  made  some  persons  say,  that 
"  the  preacher  had  built  a  bridge  for  heaven  for  men 
of  wit  and  parts,  but  excluded  the  duller  part  of 
mankind  from  any  chance  of  passing  it."  This  charge 
was  grounded  on  the  following  passage.  Speaking  of 
a  late  repentance,  he  sa3"s,  "  This  rarely  happens  but 
in  men  of  distinguished  sense  and  judgment.  Ordi- 
nary abilities  may  be  altogether  sunk  by  a  long 
vicious  course  of  life :  the  duller  flame  is  easily 
extinguished.  The  meaner  sinful  wretches  are  com- 
monly given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  die  as  stupidly 
as  they  lived  ;  while  the  nobler  and  brighetr  parts 
have  an  advantage  of  understanding  the  worth  of  their 
souls  before  they  resign  them.  If  they  are  allowed 
ihe  benefit  of  sickness,  they  commonly  awake  out  of 
their  dream  of  sin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward. 
They  acknowledge  an  infinite  being;  they  feel  their 
own  immortal  part;  they  recollect  and  relish  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;  they  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; 
they  think  what  to  answer  at  a  judgment  seat.  Not 
that  God  is  a  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  the  difference 
is  in  men  ;  and  tlie  more  intelligent  nature  is,  the 
more  susceptible  of  the  Divine  grace."  Whatever 
offence  this  sermon  might  give  to  others,  it  did  not 
displease  the  succeeding  Duke  of  Devonshire,  uho 
recommended  the  doctor  to  the  Deanery  of  Peter- 
borough, which  he  obtained  in  1707. 
D  2 
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SEA  CAPTAIN  MADE  BISHOP. 

Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  preferred  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  held  the  benefice  for  twenty 
years,  but  never  preached  but  once,  which  was  on  the 
death  of  the  queen.  On  that  melancholy  occasion,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his 
royal  mistress,  and  accordingly  ascended  the  pulpit  in 
Christ  Church,  Cork,  where  he  delivered  a  good  dis- 
course on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  great  and 
amiable  qualities  of  her  majesty.  He  concluded  in  the 
following  warm,  but  whimsical  manner.  "  Let  those 
who  feel  this  loss  deplore  with  me  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  ;  but  if  there  be  any  that  hear  me,  who  have 
secretly  wished  for  this  event,  (as  perhaps  there  may 
be)  they  have  now  got  their  wish,  and  may  it  do  them 
all  the  good  they  deserve." 

The  bishop's  aversion  to  preaching  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  his  not  having  been  intended  for  tiie 
church.  His  promotion  is  very  siiigular ;  he  was 
captain  of  a  ship,  and  distinguished  himself  so  gal- 
lantly in  several  actions  with  the  Spaniards,  that,  on 
being  introduced  to  the  queen,  she  told  him  that  he 
should  have  the^Vst  vacancii  that  offered.  The  honest 
captain,  who  understood  the  queen  Literally,  soon 
after  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Cork,  imme- 
diately set  out  for  court,  and  claimed  the  royal 
|)roiiiise.  The  queen,  astonished  at  the  request,  for 
a  time  remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  it,  and 
said,  that  she  could  never  think  it  a  suitable  office  for 
him.      It  was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  jileaded  the  royal 
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promise,  and  relied  on  it.  The  queen  tlien  said,  she 
would  take  a  few  days  to  consider  of  the  matter  ;  when 
examining  into  his  character,  and  finding  that  he  was 
a  sober,  moral  man,  as  well  as  an  intrepid  commander, 
she  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric,  saying, 
she  "  hoped  he  would  take  as  good  care  of  the  church, 
as  he  had  done  of  the  state." 


TOLERANCE. 

The  charitable  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen,  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Corporation  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,"  was 
first  commenced  in  the  year  1655.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  5th  of  November, 
that  year,  by  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chester,  from  the  following  text :  **  The  rod  of 
Aaron  budded,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds."  The  preacher  enforced  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  a  settled  ministry,  but  his  sermon 
breathed  great  moderation,  considering  the  rancour- 
ous  feuds  then  existing  in  the  church.  These  he 
noticed.  "  Let  these  ill- invented  terras,"  said  he, 
••  whereby  we  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
other,  be  swallowed  up  in  that  name,  which  will  lead 
us  hand  in  hand  to  heaven—the  name  of  Christians. 
If  my  stomach,  or  any  of  yours,  rise  against  the  name 
of  brotherly  communion,  which  may  consist  with  our 
several  principles  retained,  not  diifering  in  sub'stan- 
tials,  God  take  down  that  stomach,  and  make  us  see 
how  much  we  are  concerned  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Why  should  some,  in 
theheightof  their  zeal  for  the  liturgy,  suppose  there  can 
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be  no  service  of  God  but  where  that  is  used  ?  Why 
should  others,  again,  think  their  piety  concerned  and 
trespassed  upon,  if  I  prefer,  and  tliink  fit  to  use  a  set 
form?  There  must  be  abatements  and  allowances  of 
each  other  ;  a  coming  down  of  our  punctilios,  or  we 
shall  never  giv       ■  i  account  to  God." 

SOUTH. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Charles  the  Second,  preaching  on  a  certain  day  before 
court,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  profligate  and 
dissipated  men  in  the  nation,  perceived  in  the  middle 
of  his  discourse,  that  sleep  had  gradually  taken 
possession  of  his  hearers.  The  doctor  immediately 
stopped  short,  and  changing  his  tone  of  voice,  called 
out  to  Lord  Laud£fdaie  three  times.  His  lordship 
standing  up,  "  I;^  '  ^,"  saith  South,  with  great  com- 
posure, "  I  am  soi  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I 
must  beg  of  you  that  you  will  not  snore  quite  so 
loud,  lest  you  awaken  his  majesty." 

On  another  occasion,  when  preaching  before  the 
king,  he  chose  for  his  text  these  words:  "The 
lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing  of  it  is  of 
the  Lord."  In  this  sermon  he  introduced  three 
remarkable  instances  of  unexpected  advancement, 
those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Of  the  latter  he  said,  "  And  who,  that  beheld 
such  p.  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first 
entering  the  parliair '^nt  house  with  a  threadbare  torn 
cloak,  greasy  hat,  ^' )(erhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for^ 
could  have  suspected  that,  in  the  space  of  so  few 
years,  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  ajid  the 
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banishment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne  ?"  At  this 
the  king  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter ;  and  turning  to  Dr.  South's  patron,  Mr. 
Lawrence  H_yde,  now  created  Lord  Rochester,  said, 
"  Odds  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop  ; 
therefore  put  me  in  mind  *"  '  -"  .  at  the  next 
death." 

Bishop  Kennet  says  of  South,  that  "  he  laboured 
very  much  to  compose  his  sermons  ;  and  in  the  pulpit 
worked  up  his  body  when  he  came  to  a  piece  of  wit, 
or  any  notable  saying." 

His  wit  was  certainly  the  least  of  his  recomraen 
dations  ;  he  indulged  in  it  to  an  excess  which  often 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit.  When  Sherlock 
accused  him  of  employing  wit  in  a  controversy  on 
the  Trinity,  South  made  but  a  sorry  reply :  "  Had 
it  pleased  God  to  have  made  you  wit,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?" 

FENELON. 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
attending  Louis  XIV.  to  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
capuchin,  he  fell  asleep.  The  capuchin  perceived  it, 
and  breaking  off  his  discourse,  said,  "  Awake  that 
sleeping  abbe,  who  comes  here  only  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  king  ;"  a  reproof  which  Fenelon  often  related 
with  pleasure  after  he  became  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 

At  another  time  the  king  was  astonished  to  find 
only  Fenelon  and  the  priest  at  the  chapel,  instead  of 
a  numerous  congregation  ar  «ual.  "  What  is  the 
reason  of  all  this?"  said  tht  *..^.  "  Why,"  replied 
Feuelon,  "  I  caused  it  to  be  giv^u  out>  sire,  that  your 
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majesty  did  not  attend  cliapel  to  day,  tlmt  you  might 
know  who  came  to  worship  God,  and  who  to  flatter 
the  king." 

When  Louis  appointed  Fenelon  chief  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, to  convert  the  Protestants  of  Sausonge, 
his  majesty  insisted  that  a  regiment  of  guards  should 
accompany  him.  "  The  ministers  of  religion,"  said 
Fenelon,  "  are  the  evangelists  of  peace  ;  and  the 
military  might  frighten  all,  but  would  not  persuade  a 
single  individual.  It  was  by  the  force  of  their 
morals  that  the  apostles  converted  mankind  ;  permit' 
us  then,  sire,  to  follow  their  example."  "  But, 
alas  !"  said  the  king.  "  have  you  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  fanaticism  of  those  heretics  ?"  I  am  no  stranger 
to  it,  sire,  but  a  priest  must  not  let  fears  like  these 
enter  into  his  calculation  ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  again  to  you,  sire,  that  if  we  would  draw 
to  us  our  diffident  brethren,  we  must  go  to  them  like 
true  apostles.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be- 
come their  victim,  than  see  one  of  their  ministers 
exposed  to  the  vexations,  the  insult,  and  the  almost 
necessary  violence  of  our  military  men." 

Not  long  before  he  died,  Feneltn  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  and  excommunicated  in  person 
such  of  his  own  works  as  the  I'ope  had  interdicted. 
He  placed  on  the  altar  a  piece  of  sacred  plate,  on 
which  were  embossed  some  books,  with  the  titles  of 
the  alleged  heretical  ones  struck  with  the  fire  of 
neaven. 
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WILLIAM  WHATELY. 

Mr.  Whatelj,  who  was  Vicar  of  Banbur}',  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  died  in  1639,  had  such  great  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  that  persons  of  different  persuasions 
went  from  Oxford  and  other  distant  places  to  hear  him. 
As  he  always  appeared  to  speak  from  his  heart,  liis 
sermons  were  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  were  often 
attended  with  suitable  effects.  A  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman was  once  so  deeply  affected  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Whately,  on  bounty  to  the  poor, 
that  he  went  to  him  as  he  caine  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
asked  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  give.  Whately  advised  him  not  to  be 
sparing,  and  intimated  that,  when  he  was  far  from 
being  in  easy  circumstances,  he  resolved  himself  to 
set  aside  a  larger  sum  than  ever  for  charitable  uses; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  God  blessed  and 
increased  the  slender  heap  from  which  it  was  taken, 
so  that  he  was  then  able  to  lend  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  had  formerly  been  forced  to  borrow.  This  good 
man's  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  parishioners, 
and  the  following  lines  are  part  of  his  epitaph  : 

"  Its  William  Whately  that  here  lies. 
Who  swam  to's  tomb  in's  people's  e^'es." 


SHEELOCK. 

When  Dr.  Nicholls  waited  upon  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  with  the  first  volume  of  Sherlock,  the  late 
Bishop  of  London's  sermons,  in  November,  1753,  his 
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lordship  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  sermon  on 
John  XX.  30,  31  ?  Dr.  N.  having  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  Lord  Chancellor  desired  him  to  turn  to 
the  conclusion,  and  repeated,  verbatim,  the  animated 
contrast  between  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  reli- 
gion, beginning,  "Go  to  your  natural  religion,"  &c. 
to  the  end. 

The  same  serrrion  had  indeed  been  published  singly, 
but  not  less  than  thirty  years  before ;  and  the  chief 
circumstance  which  serves  to  account  for  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  vivid  recollection  of  it,  (notwithstanding 
its  great  excellence)  was  the  situation  w  hich  Sherlock 
held  as  Master  of  the  Temple  from  1704,  until  1753. 
In  Sherlock's  farewell  letter  to  the  treasurer  and 
masters  of  the  bench,  he  declares,  that  he  esteemed 
"his  relation  to  the  two  societies  of  the  Temple  to 
have  been  tlje  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  as  it 
introduced  him  to  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  and  afforded  him  the  opportunities  of  living  and 
conversing  with  gentlemen  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  great  learning  and  experience."  It  seems  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  sermon  of  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  took  such  notice,  had  been  heard  by  him 
when  first  delivered  by  Sherlock. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  points  out 
the  very  passage  which  Lord  Hardwicke  so  much 
admired,  as  an  instance  of  personification  carried  as 
far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  will  admit. 
After  transcribing  it,  this  elegant  critic  remarks,  "  this 
is  more  than  elegant,  it  is  truly  sublime." 

When  Sherlock  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Temple,  he  was  only  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Jiis  age.     So  early  an  elevation  gave  some  offence  ; 
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j-et  it  took  place  at  a  time  wheii  prefcrnient«;  were 
not  lightly  bestowed  ;  and  Mt.  Sherlock  in  a  short 
time  exhibited  such  talents,  as  removed  all  prejudices 
against  him.  He  exerted  the  utmost  diligence  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  the  display  of  his 
learning  and  eloquence ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  some  degree  of 
natural  impediment,  (what  is  called  a  thickness  of 
speech)  he  delivered  his  sermons  with  such  propriety 
and  energy,  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  command  their  admiration. 


STERNE. 

Sterne  being  in  company  with  three  or  four  clergy- 
men, was  relating  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
him  at  York.  After  preaching  at  the  cathedral,  an 
old  woman  whom  he  observed  sitting  on  the  pulpit 
stairs,  stopt  him  as  he  came  down,  and  begged  to 
know  where  she  should  have  the  honour  of  hearing 
him  preach  the  next  Sunday.  Sterne  having  men- 
tioned the  place  where  he  v/as  to  exhibit,  found  her 
situated  in  the  same  manner  on  that  day,  when  she 
put  the  same  question  to  him  as  before.  The 
following  Sunday  he  was  to  preacli  four  miles  out  of 
York,  which  he  told  her  ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  her  there  too,  and  that  the  same  question 
was  put  to  him  as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit.  "  On 
which,"  added  he,  "  I  took  for  my  text  these  words, 
expecting  to  find  ray  old  woman  as  before  :  *  I  will 
grant  the  request  of  this  poor  widow,  lest  by  her  often 
coming  she  weary  me.'    One  of  the  company  imine- 
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diately  replied,  '  Why,  Sterne,  yon  omitted  the  most 
applicable  part  of  the  passage,  which  is,  '  Though 
I  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man.'  " 

When  Mrs.  F.  was  in  England,  she  attended  York 
races,  where  she  met  with  Sterne.  He  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  the  coach,  and  accosted  her  with, "  Well, 
madam,  on  which  horse  do  you  bet  ?"  "  Sir,"  she 
replied,  "  if  you  can  tell  me  which  is  the  worst  horse, 
I  will  bet  upon  that."  "  But  Avhy,  madam,"  asked 
Sterne,  "  do  you  make  so  strange  a  choice  ?" 
"  Because,"  said  the  lady,"  you  know  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Sterne  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply,  that  he 
went  home,  and  wrote  from  that  text  his  much 
admired  sermon,  entitled,  "  Time  and  Chance." 


WHITFIELD. 

Few  preachers  possessed  eloquence  so  well  adapted 
to  an  auditory,  as  the  Rev.  George  Whitiield,  the 
able  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  foundation  of 
Methodism.  His  metaphors  were  drawn  from  sources 
easily  understood  by  his  hearers,  and  frequently  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  The  application 
was  generally  happy,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  true 
sublime ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  taste. 

When  Mr.  Whitfield  first  went  to  Scotland,  he 
was  received  in  Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of  frantic 
joy  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens.  It  so  happened, 
tliat  the  day  after  his  arrival,  an  unhappy  man  who 
liad  forfeited  his  life  to  the  olFeuded  laws  of  his 
country,  was  to  be  executed.     Mr.  Whitfield  mingled 
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in  the  crowd  that  was  collected  on  the  occasion,  and 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  solemnity  and  deco- 
rum with  which  so  awful  a  scene  was  conducted.  His 
appearance  however  drew  the  eyes  of  all  around  hira, 
and  raised  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  join  in  the  crowd.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  he  preached  to  a  very  large  congregation  in 
a  field  near  the  city.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
adverted  to  the  execution  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  preceding  day.  "I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  many 
of  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  my  appearance 
yesterday  with  my  character.  Many  of  you,  I  know, 
will  say,  that  my  moments  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  praying  for  the  unhappy  man,  than 
in  attending  him  to  the  fatal  tree ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
curiosity  was  the  only  cause  that  converted  me  into 
a  spectator  on  that  occasion  ;  but  those  who  ascribe 
that  uncharitable  motive  to  me,  are  under  a  mistake. 
I  went  as  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  to  see 
the  effect  that  such  an  example  would  have  on  those 
who  witnessed  it.  I  watched  the  conduct  of  almost 
every  one  present  on  that  awful  occasion,  and  I  was 
highly  pleased  with  their  demeanour,  which  has  given 
me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
Your  sympathy  was  visible  on  your  countenances, 
and  reflected  the  goodness  of  your  hearts,  particu- 
larly when  the  moment  arrived  that  your  unhappy 
fellow  creature  was  to  close  his  eyes  on  this  world 
for  ever  ;  then  you  all,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse, 
turned  your  heads  aside,  and  wept.  Those  tears  were 
precious,  and  will  be  held  in  remembrance.  How 
difi^erent  was  it  when  the  Savittur  of  mankind  was 
extended  on  tlic  cross !  The  Jews,  instead  of  sympa- 
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thizing  in  his  sorrows,  triumphed  in  them.  They  re- 
viled him  with  bitter  expressions,  with  words  even 
more  bitter  than  the  gall  and  vinegar  which  they 
handed  him  to  drink.  Not  one  of  all  that  witnessed 
his  pains,  tuirned  his  head  aside,  even  in  the  last 
pang.  Yes,  my  friends,  there  was  one ;  that  glorious 
luminary  (pointing  to  the  sun)  veiled  his  brightness, 
and  travelled  on  his  course  in  tenfold  night." 


A  POPULAR  PREACHER. 

A  reverend  doctor  in  the  metropolis  was,  what 
is  usually  denominated,  a  popular  preacher.  His 
reputation,  however,  had  not  been  acquired  by  his 
drawing  largely  on  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  and 
eloquence,  but  by  the  skill  with  which  he  appro- 
priated the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  great  divines 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Those  who  compose  a 
fashionable  audience,  are  not  deeply  read  in  pulpit 
lore ;  and,  accordingly,  with  such  hearers,  he  passed 
for  a  Avonder  of  erudition  and  pathos.  It  did  never- 
theless happen,  that  the  doctor  was  once  detected  in 
his  larcenies.  One  Sunday,  as  he  was  beginning  to 
delight  the  belles  of  his  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  a 
grave  old  gentleman  seated  himself  close  to  the 
pulpit,  and  listened  with  profound  attention.  The 
doctor  had  scarcely  finished  his  third  sentence,  before 
the  old  gentleman  muttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  those  near,  "  That's  Sherlock  !"  The  doctor 
frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther,  when  his  tormenting  interrupter  broke  out 
with,  "That's  Tillotsoni"  The  doctor  bit  his  lips 
and  paused,  but  again  thought  it  better  to  pursue 
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the  thread  of  his  discourse.  A  third  exclamation  of 
"  That's  Blair!"  was,  however,  too  much,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  him  of  his  patience.  Learning  over 
the  pulpit,  "  Fellow,"  he  cried,  "if  you  do  not  hold 
your  tongue,  you  shall  be  turned  out."  Without 
altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  the  grave  old 
gentleman  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looking  the  doctor 
in  the  face,  retorted,  "  That's  his  oion!" 


A  REPROOF  TO  SLEEPERS. 

It  is  related  of  John  Lassenius,  the  chaplain  to 
the  Danish  Court,  who  died  at  Copenhagen  in  169^, 
that  having  for  a  long  time  perceived  to  his  vexation, 
that  during  his  sermon,  the  greatest  part  of  his  congre- 
gation fell  asleep,  he  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  a 
shuttlecock  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  play  with 
it  in  the  pulpit.  A  circumstance  so  extraordinary, 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
congregation  who  were  still  awake.  They  jogged 
those  who  were  sleeping,  and  in  a  short  time  every 
body  was  lively,  and  looking  to  the  pulpit  with  the 
greatest  astonishment.  This  was  just  what  Lassenius 
wished ;  for  he  immediately  began  a  most  severe 
castigatory  discourse,  saying,  "  When  I  announce 
to  you  sacred  and  important  trutlis,  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  when  I  play  the  fool, 
you  are  all  eye  and  all  ear." 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  of   the 

pulpit  displays  of  Lassenius.      He  used  always  to 

stop  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  to  take  a  glass  of 

wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  in  the  presence   of   the 
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congregation  !       An  inviting  example   to   preachers 
of  long  sermons. 


ORKNEY  CURATE. 

The  late  Sir  Hugh  Dalr^ymple,  a  worthy  Scotch 
baronet,  (m  once  paj/ing  a  vihit  to  the  Orkneys,  was 
much  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  a  poor  assistant 
preacher,  whom  he  had  accidentally  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  ;  and  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas 
(father  of  the  first  Lord  Dundas)  in  whose  gift  was 
the  chuich  where  the  curate  officiated,  requesting 
the  reversion  of  it  for  the  assistant.  The  letter, 
which  blends  humour  and  benevolence  together  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner,  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  DEAR    SIR, 

"  Having  spent  a  long  time  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  health,  I  am  now  retired  with  the  gout;  so  joining 
with  Solomon,  that  *  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,'  I  go  to  church  and  say  my  prayers.  I  assure 
you,  that  most  of  us  religious  people  reap  some  little 
satisfaction  in  hoping  that  you  wealthy  voluptuaries 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  lost  to  all  eternity,  and  that 
Dives  shall  call  on  Lazarus  for  a  drop  of  water  ; 
which  he  seldom  tasted,  when  he  had  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  his  cellar. 

"  Now,  sir,  that  this  doctrine  is  laid  down,  I  wish 
to  give  you  a  loop-hole  to  escape  through.  Going 
to  clmrch  last  Sunday,  I  saw  an  unknown  man  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  rising  up  to  prayers,  I  began,  as 
otliers  do  on  the  like  occasion,  to  look  round  the 
church  to  see  if  there  were  any  pretty  girls  in  it, 
when  my  attention  was  roused  by  the  foreign  accent 
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of  the  parson.  I  gave  him  ray  ear,  and  had  mj 
devotion  awakened  by  the  most  pathetic  pra;^er  1 
ever  heard.  This  made  me  more  and  more  attentive 
to  the  sermon.  A  finer  discourse  never  came  from 
the  lips  of  man.  I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  the  same  preacher  exceed  his  morning  work,  by 
the  finest  chain  of  reasoning,  conveyed  by  the  most 
elegant  expressions.  I  immediately  thought  on  what 
Felix  said  to  Paul,  '  Almost  thoupersuadest  me  to  be 
a  Christian.'  I  sent  to  ask  the  Man  of  God  to 
honour  ray  roof,  and  dine  with  me.  1  enquired  of 
him  his  country,  and  what  not.  I  even  asked  him 
if  his  sermons  were  of  his  own  composition,  which  he 
affirmed  they  were.  I  assure  you,  I  believed  they 
were  ;  never  man  had  spoken  or  written  better. 

"  '  My  name  is  Dishington,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  assist- 
ant to  a  mad  minister  in  the  Orkneys,  who  enjoys  a 
rich  benefice  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  of  wliich  I  have 
twenty-eight  pounds  yearly,  for  preaching  to  and 
instructing  twelve  hundred  people,  who  live  in  separate 
islands,  of  which  I  pay  one  pound  five  shillings  to  the 
boatmen,  who  transport  me  from  the  one  island  to  the 
other,  by  turns.  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  con- 
tinue in  this  terrestrial  Paradise,  but  we  have  a  great 
lord,  who  has  a  great  many  little  people  about  him, 
soliciting  a  great  many  little  things,  that  he  can  do, 
and  that  he  cannot  do ;  and  if  my  minister  was  to 
die,  his  succession  is  too  great  a  prize,  notto  raise  up 
too  many  rivals  to  baulk  the  hopes  of  my  preferment.' 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other  wealth  r 

•  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 

island,  and  she  has  blessed  me  with   three  children  ; 

and    as  we  are  both  young,  wc  may  expect  morco 
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Besides,'  said  he,  '  I  am  so  beloved  in  the  parish,  that 
I  have  all  1113'  peats  led  carriage  free.'  This  is  my 
story  ;  now  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

"  1  never  before  envied  you  your  possession  of  the 
Orkneys,  which  I  now  do,  to  provide  for  this  innocent, 
eloquent  apostle.  The  sun  has  refused  your  barren 
isles  his  kindly  influence,  do  not  deprive  thera  of  so- 
pleasant  a  preacher ;  let  not  so  great  a  treasure  be 
lost  to  that  inhospitable  country  ;  for  I  assure  you, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  hear  him 
preach,  he  could  do  no  less  than  make  him  an  arch- 
deacon. The  man  has  but  one  weakness,  that  of 
preferring  the  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth.  This  way,  and 
no  other,  you  have  a  chance  for  salvation ;  do  this  man 
good,  and  he  will  pray  for  you.  This  will  be  a  better 
purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or  the  Orkneys,  and 
I  think  will  lielp  me  forward  too,  since  I  am  the  man 
who  told  you  of  the  man,  so  worthy,  so  eloquent,  so 
deserving,  and  so  pious,  and  whose  prayers  may  do 
so  much  good.  Till  I  hear  from  you  on  this  head,  I 
am  your's  in  all  meekness,  love,  and  benevolence, 

"  H.  D." 


A  LARGE  PARISH. 

Dr.  liorneck,  who  was  preacher  at  the  Savoy  from 
1671  to  1696,  enjoyed  so  much  popularity  for  the 
eloquent  and  pathetic  style  of  his  sermons,  that  the 
church  used  to  be  crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  which  occasioned  Dean  Freeman  to  say, 
that  Dr.  H.'s  parish  was  much  tlie  largest  in  town,  for 
it  reached  from  Whitehall  to  \\  hitechapel.  It  is  sin- 
gular nutwithstaiiding,  that  w  hen  he  was  recommended 
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to  the  living  of  Covent  Garden,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  were  so  averse  to  him,  that  Tillotson  sajs, 
"  that  if  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  liked  him,  (which  it 
would  seem  he  did  not)  he  could  not  have  thought  it 
fit  to  bestow  the  living  on  him,  knowing  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  the  good  eiFect  of  a  man's  ministry,  that 
he  do  not  lie  under  any  great  prejudice  with  the 
people."  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  that  the  grounds  of 
the  great  aversion  in  the  parish  of  Covent  Garden 
to  Dr.  H.  are  not  easy  to  be  assigned  at  this  distance 
of  time.  Bishop  Kidder,  his  biographer,  sets  him 
forth  as  one  of  the  brightest  examples  that  ever 
adorned  the  pastoral  office.  "  He  had,"  he  says, 
**  the  zeal,  the  spirit,  the  courage  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  durst  reprove  a  great  man ;  perhaps  that 
man  lived  not,  that  was  more  conscientious  in  this 
matter." 


TROPE  FOR  TROPE. 
A  clergyman  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wapping,  observing  that  most  part  of  his  audience 
were  in  the  sea-faring  way,  very  naturally  embellished 
his  discourse  with  several  nautical  tropes  and  figures. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  advised  them  to  be  ever  on 
the  watch,  so  that,  on  whatsoever  inch  the  evil  one  should 
bear  doTJcn  upon  them,  he  might  be  crippled  in  action. 
"  Aye,  master,"  muttered  a  jolly  son  of  Neptune ; 
"  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  will  depend  upon  your 
having  the  weather  gage  of  him."  A  just,  though 
whimsical  remark. 
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MAILLARD. 

The  French  doctor  of  divinity,  Oliver  Maillard, 
who  died  in  the  3^ear  1502,  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  and  ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  He  re- 
proved the  vices  of  the  times  with  uncommon  bold- 
ness, without  any  respect  of  persons  ;  and  depicted 
the  sinners  he  had  in  view  with  such  a  masterly  hand, 
that  the  likeness  was  immediately  known.  As  his 
portraits  were  drawn  from  real  life,  his  sermons  may 
be  compared  to  a  picture  gallery,  in  which  the  reigning 
vices  of  that  age  are  exhibited  in  the  most  faithful 
colours.  There  never  was  a  preacher,  perhaps,  that 
waged  a  more  successful  war  with  hj'pocrites  and 
profligates,  with  which  all  the  departments  of  the 
church  and  state  were  at  that  time  lilled.  He  spoke 
■with  the  same  felicity  that  he  wrote,  and  was  never 
known  to  sully  his  tongue  or  his  pen  with  flattery, 
or  to  disguise  the  truth,  so  that  he  was  called  "  the 
scourge  of  sinners.*' 

This  zealous  divine  one  day  preaching  before  the 
parliament  at  Thoulouse,  drew  so  finished  a  portrait 
of  a  corrupt  judge,  and  his  application  to  many 
of  the  members  of  that  body  was  so  pointed,  that  they 
deliberated  for  some  time  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  arrest  him.  The  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations was  transmitted  to  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  those  who  felt 
themselves  hurt,  commanded  Maillard  that  he  should 
not  preach  for  two  years.  The  good  man  received 
this  mandate  in  all  the  spirit  of  humility.  He  waited 
on  the  ortVnded  may;istrate.s,  :uni  stated  his  duty  as  a 
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preacher  of  the  divine  word,  in  such  impressive  lan- 
guage, that  they  threw  themselves  alternately  on 
his  bosom,  confessed  their  crimes,  and  became  true 
penitents. 

Maillard  even  took  liberties  with  the  king 
himself,  when  he  happened  to  preach  before  his 
majesty.  When  one  of  the  courtiers  told  him,  that 
the  king  had  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river, 
"  the  king,"  replied  he,  "  is  my  master  ;  but  you  may 
tell  him,  that  I  shall  get  sooner  to  heaven  by  water, 
than  he  will  with  his  post-horses."  The  king,  (Louis 
XI.)  happened  to  be  the  first  who  established  posting 
on  the  roads  of  France.  When  this  bon-mot  was 
repeated  to  him,  he  wisely  resolved  to  allow  Maillard 
to  preach  what  he  would.  The  saying,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  have  been  a  current  jest  among  the 
wits  of  the  time ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Badius's 
"  Navis  Stultifera." 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  Maillard's  Sermons,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  the  words,  "  hem,  hem,"  are  written 
in  the  margin,  to  mark  the  places  where,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days,  the  preacher  was  at 
liberty  to  stop  to  cough. 

WITTY  PERVERSION. 
Dr.  Williamson,  vicar  of  Moulton  in  Lincoln- 
shire, had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners of  the  name  of  Hardy,  who  shewed  consider- 
able resentment.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday  the 
doctor  preached  from  the  following  text,  which  he 
pronounced  with  much  emphasis,  and  with  a  significant 
look  at  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  present :  "  There  is  uo 
fool  like  the  fool  hardy." 
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SINGULAR  DISTINCTION. 

JMr.  Mossnian,  a  Scotch  miuister,  preaching  on 
the  sin  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  made  this 
singular  distinction  :  "  O !  sirs,  this  is  a  very  great 
sin ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  steal  all  the 
horned  cattle  in  the  parish,  than  once  take  God's 
name  in  vain." 


READING  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  curate  in  the  West  of 
England,  refused  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
though  repeatedly  desired  to  do  so  by  his  parishioners. 
They  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  read.  The  Creed  is  appointed  to  be 
said  or  sung  ;  and  the  curate  accordingly  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  thus  addressed  his  congregation. 
"  Next  follows  St.  Athanasius's  Creed,  either  to  be 
said  or  sung,  and  with  God's  leave  I'll  sing  it.  Now, 
clerk,  mind  what  you  are  about."  They  immediately 
commenced  singing  it  in  a  fox-hunting  tune,  which 
having  previously  practised,  was  correctly  performed. 
The  parishioners  again  met,  and  informed  their  curate 
that  they  would  dispense  with  the  Creed  in  future. 


SUBLIME  INCIDENT. 

When  the  well-known  Dr.  Barth  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  his  native  City  of  Leipsic,  he  disdained 
the  usual  precaution  of  having  his  sermon  placed 
in  the  Bible  before  hini,  to  refer  to  in  case  of  need. 
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A  violent  thunder  storm  suddenly  arising,  just  as  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  and  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  causing  him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his 
argument,  with  great  composure  and  dignity  he  shut 
the  Bible,  saying,  with  great  emphasis,  "  When  God 
speaks,  man  must  hold  hispeace."  He  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  while  the  whole  congregation  looked 
on  him  with  admiration  and  wonder. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 

Aubrey  says,  that  Dr.  Babingtou,  who  was  chaplain 
to  the  celebrated  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  being 
employed  by  that  nobleman  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  his  first  wife,  whose  death  it  is  now 
almost  historically  certain,  was  foully  accomplished  by 
the  earl's  desire,  in  order  to  promote  his  ambitious  hopes 
of  an  alliance  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  honest  parson 
"  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his  speech,  by  recommending 
to  their  memories  that  virtuous  lady  so  pitifully — 
murdered,  instead  of  saying  so  pitifully  slain." 


SERMON  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Opie's,  declared  to 
him,  that  he  once  delivered  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit,  as  a  sermon,  with  no  other 
alteration,  but  in  such  words  as  made  it  applicable  to 
morals,  instead  of  the  ^ne  arts.  "  Which,"  says  the 
relater,  "is  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  reasoning,  and 
of  its  foundation  being  formed  on  the  principles  of 
general  nature." 
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KIRWAN. 
The  celebrated  Dean  of  Killala,  at  the  commence- 
inent  of  his  ministry  became  so  popular,  that  on 
every  Sunday  that  he  preached  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  collection  for  the  poor  rose  to  four  or  five  times 
its  usual  amount.  Before  the  expiration  of  his 
first  year,  he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  distin- 
guished and  difBcult  task  of  preaching  charity 
sermons ;  and  in  November,  1788,  the  governors  of 
the  general  daily  schools  of  several  parishes  entered 
into  a  resolution,  "  That,  from  the  effects  which  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  from  the 
pulpit  have  had,  his  officiating  in  the  metropolis  was 
considered  a  peculiar  national  advantage  ;  and  that 
vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the  most  effectual 
method  to  secure  to  the  city  an  instrument  under 
Providence,  of  so  much  public  benefit." 

Of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  eloquence,  some 
interesting  particulars  will  be  found  in  "  Anecdotes 
of  Eloquknce." 

Mr.  Grattan  pronounced  a  beautiful  panegyric  on 
this  great  preacher  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1792. 
Speaking  of  the  neglect  of  Dr.  Kirwan,  be  said, 
"  This  man  preferred  our  country,  and  our  religion, 
and  brought  to  both  genius  superior  to  what  he  found 
in  cither.  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them- 
selves a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had 
been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity, 
he  has  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life.  He  came 
to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one 
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world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's 
desk  becomes  the  throne  of  light.  Round  hira  a 
train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the  levees  of 
princes  ;  not  such  as  attend  the  procession  of  the 
viceroy,  horse  'and  foot,  and  dragoons ;  but  that 
wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state- 
charity  in  ecstacy,  and  vice  in  humiliation  ;— vanity, 
arrogance,  and  saucy  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the 
rebuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment 
of  their  native  improbity  and  insolence." 

The  ardour  of  Dean  Kirwan  was  not  abated  by 
promotion,  nor  his  meekness  corrupted  by  admiration. 
In  one  of  his  sermons  for  the  schools  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
complains  of  his  insufficiency.  "  I  tell  30U,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  utmost  eff'ort  of  the  ministry  can  do 
coraparativel}'  nothing.  To  be  roused  to  the  height 
of  mercy,  you  should  have  personal  experience  of 
what  passes  around  you ;  you  will  then  carry  the  im- 
pression to  your  graves.  Sermons  and  preachers  are 
rapidly  forgotten.  One  single  morning  devoted  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  misery  in  this  metropolis, 
would  preach  to  you  through  life  ;  would  stamp  you 
merciful  for  ever.  While  I  press  you  to  an  increase 
of  your  institution,  full  well  do  3'ou  know  the  neces- 
sity for  it.  But,  alas  !  I  Avant  the  power  of  deter- 
mining you,  of  melting  you  down  to  the  extent  of  my 
wishes.  God  has  not  given  it  to  me;  if  he  had,  be 
assured  1  would  use  it;  I  would  encircle  you  with  my 
little  clients,  hang  them  on  your  garments,  teach  their 
fatherless  arms  to  entwine  about  your  knees,  their 
innocent  eyes  to  fasten  upon  yours,  their  untainted 
lips  to  cry,  '  Mercy,  for  we  perish  I'  Do  you  think 
you  could  resist  ?" 
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Ill  the  same  sermon,  congratulating  his  auditory  on 
their  benevolence  to  the  poor  during  the  rigours  of 
the  preceding  winter,  when  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  were  collected  from  door  to  door,  he  has 
the  following  beautiful  passages  : 

**  No  pressing  entreaty  was  used  with  you  ;  no 
obstinate  (or  as  I  fear  you  now  find  it)  presuming 
length  of  solicitation.  The  claims  of  j'our  petitioners 
were  written  on  the  face  of  nature,  on  the  hoary 
mantle  of  the  earth,  and  conveyed  in  the  bitterness  of. 
the  breeze.  In  looking  through  your  casements, 
you  naturally  reflected  on  the  special  comforts  and 
blessings  you  enjoyed,  and  raised  your  eyes  to 
heaven  in  fervent  thanksgiving,  while  your  imagina- 
tions tenderly  depicted  the  horrible  reverse  of  cbld, 
nakedness,  and  famine.  The  case  was  clear,  and 
you  were  men.  The  delegates  of  misery  had  but  to 
come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  You  gave  cheerfully, 
and  gave  greatly.  And  is  it  from  such  hearts  I  can 
dread  a  repulse  on  this  occasion  ?  Is  it  only  in  the 
temple  of  the  eternal  God,  where  he  himself  conjures^ 
you  through  the  lips  of  his  minister,  that  I  can  sup- 
pose you  to  exist  with  impoverished  feelings  and 
inferior  souls  ?  But  I  know  your  hearts  are  with  me, 
and  though  the  wretched  prudence  of  the  world 
whispers  .you  to  beware  of  entailing  on  yourselves  an 
additional  burden,  spurn  the  inglorious  thought,  and 
let  the  godlike  cause  of  humanity  triumph." 

The  neglect  of  Kirwan,  of  which  Mr.  Grattan  com- 
plained, WHS  repaired,  not  only  by  his  appointment  to 
the  deanery  of  Killala,  but  by  a  pension  of  ^f  300, 
which  tlie  king  on  his  death  conferred  on  his  widow, 
with  reversion  to  two  daughters. 
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WHIMSICAL    INTERRUPTION. 

When  Dr.  Beadon  was  rector  of  Eltham,  in  Kent, 
the  text  he  one  day  undertook  to  preach  from  was, 
*'  Who  art  thou?"  After  reading  the  text,  he  made  (as 
was  his  custom)  a  pause,  for  the  congregation  to  reflect 
upon  the  words  ;  when  a  gentleman,  in  a  military  dress, 
who  at  the  instant  was  marching  very  sedately  up  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church,  supposing  it  a  question 
addressed  to  him,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
replied,  "  I  am,  sir,  an  officer  of  the  sixteenth  regi- 
ment of  foot,  on  a  recruiting  party  here  ;  and  having 
brought  my  wife  and  family  %vith  me,  I  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry." 
This  so  deranged  the  divine,  and  astonished  the  con- 
gregation, that  though  they  attempted  to  listen  with 
decorum,  the  discourse  was  not  proceeded  in  without 
considerable  difficulty. 

DR.  KENNICOTT. 
After  Dr.  Kennicott  had  taken  orders,  he  went  to 
officiate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at  Totness,  his  native 
town,  where  his  father  filled  the  humble  situation  of 
parish  clerk.  When  his  father,  as  clerk,  proceeded  to 
place  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a  struggle  ensued 
between  the  modesty  of  the  son,  and  the  honest  pride 
of  the  parent,  who  insisted  on  paying  that  respect 
to  his  son  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  show  to 
other  clergymen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  atfecting 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  this  occasion.  His 
mother  had  often  declared,  she  should  never  be  able 
r  2 
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to  support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach ;  and  she 
was  now  actually  so  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  in  a 
state  of  temporary  insensibility. 

BLAIR. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair  had  been  for  twenty- 
three  years  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish  ruetropolis,  be- 
fore he  could  be  induced  to  favour  the  world  with 
a  volume  of  the  sermons  which  had  so  long  furnished 
instruction  and  deliglit  to  his  own  congregation.  He 
transmitted  the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for 
some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the 
publication.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of 
the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion  ;  and  after 
his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off, 
he  received  from  Johnson  on  Christmas  eve,  1776, 
a  note,  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph  :  "I 
have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than 
approbation  ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  too  little."  Mr. 
Strahan  had,  very  soon  after  this  time,  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them ;  and  then  he  very 
candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's  note, 
and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Cadell,  he  offered  of  100.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  the  volume  was  published.  The 
sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the  proprietors 
spontaneously  doubled  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  give  Dr.  Blair  for  the  copyright.  Encouraged  by 
the  public  approbation,  Dr.  Blair  produced  three 
additional  volumes  at  different  intervals ;  for  the  first 
of  which,  or  second  of  the    scries,  the  same    liberal 
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publishers  gave  £300,  and  for  the  two  others,  £600 
each. 

The  whole  of  these  volumes  experienced  a  degree 
of  success  which  exceeds  all  that  we  read  of  in 
the  history  of  pulpit  literature.  "  They  circu- 
lated," says  Dr.  Finlayson,  "  rapidly  and  widely 
wherever  the  English  tongue  extends ;  they  were  soon 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  and 
his  present  majesty  (late  majesty,  George  III.)  with 
that  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  lite- 
rature which  distinguishes  his  reign,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  judge  them  worthy  of  a  public  reward.  By 
a  royal  mandate  to  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated 
July  25th,  1780,  a  pension  of  ^200  was  conferred 
on  their  author,  which  continued  unaltered  till  his 
death." 

LATE  ATTENDANCE  AT  PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 

A  want  of  punctual  attention  to  the  hour  of  com- 
mencing divine  service,  is  a  fault  but  too  prevalent  in 
■worshipping  assemblies.  A  worthy  clergyman  whose 
congregation  had  given  him  much  vexation  in  this 
respect,  began  his  discourse  one  Sunday  in  these 
terms  :  "  When  I  came  here  to  begin  to  worship 
last  Sabbath  morning,  I  believe  there  were  not  twenty 
people  in  the  chapel ;  at  the  weekly  lecture  it  was  the 
same  ;  and  again  this  morning  ;  my  heart  is  pained. 
What  can  you  mean  by  this  conduct?  Do  you  mean 
to  worship  God  ?  then  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  christian  minister,  that  this  is 
no  worship  ;  deceive  not  yourselves,  God  will  not 
r  S 
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accept  it  at  your  hands."  He  proceeded  to  enforce 
this  point  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
that  next  Sabbath,  almost  every  person  had  assembled 
by  the  time  he  ascended  the  pulpit. 

A  very  common  cause  of  late  attendance,  especially 
with  the  fair  sex,  is  the  time  employed  in  dressing. 
Herbert  has  some  lines  so  applicable  to  this  sort  of 
apology,  that  every  lady  would  do  well  to  have  them 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  over  her' 
toilet,  that  they  might  be  ever  present  to  her  eyes. 

■ To  be  dressed  ! 

Stay  not  for  the  other  pin.     Why  thou  hast  lost 
A  jo^'for  it  worth  worlds ! 


GARRICK'S  PRECEPTS  TO  PREACHERS. 

The  celebrated  Garrick  having  been  requested  by 
Dr.  Stonehouse  to  favour  him  with  his  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  sermon  ought  to  be  delivered, 
the  English  Roscius  sent  him  the  following  judicious 
answer. 

My  DEAK  PUPIL, 

You  know  how  you  would  feel  and  speak  in  a  par- 
lour concerning  a  friend  who  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  his  life,  and  with  what  energetic  pathos  of  diction 
and  countenance  you  would  enforce  the  observance  of 
that  which  you  really  thought  would  be  for  his  pre- 
servation.  You  could  not  think  of  playing  the  orator, 
of  studying  your  emphases,  cadences,  and  gestures  ; 
you  would  be  yourself;  and  the  interesting  nature  of 
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jour  subject  impressing  your  heart,  would  furnish 
you  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  voice,  the  most 
proper  language,  the  most  engaging  features,  and  the 
most  suitable  and  graceful  gestures.  What  you  would 
thus  be  in  the  parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit ;  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  please  to  effect,  and  to  profit.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend. 


ARCHBISHOP  USHER. 

Usher,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
very  zealous  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  averse 
to  their  toleration.  He  once  preached  before  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  government,  from  the  text  in 
Ezekiel,  "  And  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
house  of  Judah  forty  days  j  I  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  fot  a  year."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
he  made  an  application  of  the  text  which  was  remark- 
able. "  From  this  year  (1601),"  said  he,  "  I  reckon 
forty  years  ;  and  then  those  whom  you  now  embrace 
shall  be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  iniquity.'* 
The  apparent  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  was  a  singular  concurrence, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  in  his  own,  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  prophetic  spirit. 

When  this  eminent  prelate  was  deprived  of  his 
benefices,  he  sought  leave  to  preach  publicly  in 
London.  Through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Selden,  he 
became  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  afforded  him  a  maintenance  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
his  salary  was  curtailed,  and  he  lived  in  poverty  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 
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APOLOGY  FOR  FLATTERY. 

James  IL  once  asked  a  preacher,  how  he  could 
justify  the  commending  of  princes  when  they  did  not 
deserve  it  ?  He  answered,  that  princes  were  so  high 
in  station,  that  preaciiers  could  not  use  the  same 
liberty  in  reproving  them  as  other  men,  and  therefore 
by  praising  them  for  what  they  were  not,  taught  them  . 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  king  was  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  answer,  but  observed  that,  for 
himself,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  complimented  into  his 
duty;  they  had  his  full  permission  to  tell  him  plainly 
of  his  faults  ;  he  desired  their  prayers,  and  not  their 
praises. 


PURITAN  COURT  PREACHERS. 

Edward  Dering,  a  puritan  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  much  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  He  appears  to  have  carried  his  resistance 
to  the  established  religion  to  a  greater  height  than 
most  of  his  brethren,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
queen  herself  (Elizabeth).  On  one  occasion,  when 
preaching  before  her  majesty,  he  told  her  that,  when 
she  was  persecuted  by  Queen  Mary,  her  motto  was 
tanquam  ovis  (like  a  sheep)  ;  but  now  it  might  be 
tanquam  indomita  juvenca  (like  an  untamed  heifer). 
The  queen,  with  a  mildness  not  usual  with  her,  took 
no  other  notice  of  his  rudeness,  than  merely  to  order 
that  he  should  not  preach  at  court  again. 
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ARRESTING  ATTENTION. 

A  party  of  clergymen  were  one  day  in  conversation* 
pleasantly  talking  of  their  success  in  preaching.  One 
of  them  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  once  converted  a  man 
with  my  eyes."  When  requested  to  explain,  he  added, 
*'  a  straggler  once  entered  my  church,  and  casting 
his  looks  towards  me,  he  thought  I  was  staring  him 
in  the  face.  To  avoid  my  observation,  he  removed 
from  door  to  door,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he 
resolved  to  stare  me  out  of  countenance  ;  his  atten- 
tion was  thus  fixed  upon  what  was  said,  and  his 
sentiments  and  conduct  from  that  day  underwent  a 
complete  change." 


STRIKING  APPEAL. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  a  nonconformist  minister,  w^ho  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  once 
discovered  among  his  congregation  a  joung  man, 
who,  being  shut  out  of  the  pews,  discovered  much 
uneasiness,  and  seemed  anxious  to  quit  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Doolittle  feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him, 
effected  it  by  the  following  expedient.  Turning 
towards  one  of  the  members  of  his  church,  who  sat  in 
the  gallery,  he  asked  him  aloud,  "  Brother,  do  you 
repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ  ;•"  "  No,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  I  never  was  happy  till  then  ;  I  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  come  to  him  sooner."  Mr.  Doolittle 
then  turned  towards  the  opposite  gallery,  and  ad- 
dressed  himself  to   an  aged   member  in  the  same 
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manner,  "  Brother,  do  you  repent  that  jou  came  to 
Christ?"  "No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  known  the 
Lord  from  my  youth  up."  He  then  looked  down 
upon  the  young  man,  whose  attention  was  fully  roused, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  said,  "  Young  man,  are 
yow- willing  to  come  to  Christ?"  This  unexpected 
address  from  the  pulpit  exciting  the  observation  of 
all  the  people,  so  affected  him,  that  he  sat  down  and 
hid  his  face.  Mr.  Doolittle  repeated  his  question. 
"  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ? 
Being  urged  by  a  person  near  him  to  answer,  he 
replied,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  But 
when,  sir  ?"  added  the  minister  in  a  solemn  and  loud 
tone.  He  mildly  answered,  *'  Now,  sir."  "  Then 
stay,"  said  Mr.  Doolittle,  "  and  hear  the  word  of 
God,  which  you  will  find  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  "  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the  da}' of  salvation." 
He  then  made  so  impressive  a  discourse,  that  the 
young  man  dissolved  in  tears,  and  from  that  time 
became  a  member  of  his  congregation. 


"  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER." 

A  Welsh  parson  preaching  from  this  text,  "Love 
one  another,"  told  his  congregation,  that  in  kind  and 
respectful  treatment  to  our  fellow  creatures,  we  were 
inferior  to  the  brute  creation.  As  an  illflstration  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  he  quoted  an  instance  of 
two  goats  in  his  own  parish,  that  once  met  upon  a 
bridge  so  very  narrow,  that  they  could  not  pass  by 
without  one  thrusting  the  other  off  into  the  river. 
"  And,"  continued  he,  "  how  do  you  think  they 
acted  ?  Why,  T  will  tell  you.     One  goat  laid  himself 
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^ovvn,  and  let  the  other  leap  over  hirn.    Ah  !  beloved, 
Jet  us  live  like  goats." 


NONCONFORMITY. 

When  Oliver  Heywood  was  about  to  quit  the 
living  of  Coley  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  laws  of  conformity, 
one  of  his  hearers  was  very  earnest  in  expressing  his 
desire  that  he  would  still  continue  their  preacher. 
Mr.  Heywood  said  he  would  as  gladly  preach,  as 
they  could  desire  it,  if  he  could  conform  with  a  safe 
conscience.  "Oh!  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "many 
a  man  now  a  days  makes  a  great  gash  in  his  con- 
scienccj  cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in  yours  r" 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  very  absent  divine  finding  his  sight  begin  to 
fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  using  them,  preached  for  a  brother  clergy- 
man, but  was  observed  to  have  them  at  the  top  of 
his  forehead  during  the  whole  sermon.  "So  you 
have,  at  last,  taken  to  spectacles,  doctor  ?"  said  a 
friend  after  the  service.  "  Yes,"  returned  the  un- 
conscious absentee,  "  I  found  I  could  not  do  without 
them,  and  I  wonder  now  I  never  used  them  till  to 
day ! " 


SCORNERS  REBUKED. 

Whitfield  being  informed  that  some  lawyers  had 
come   to  hear  him  by   way    of  sport,  took  for  his 
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text  these  words  :  "  And  there  came  a  certain  laioyer 
to  our  Lord."  Designedly  he  read,  "  And  there  came 
certain  lawyers  to  our — I  am  wrong,  '  a  certain 
lawj'er,'  I  was  almost  certain  that  I  was  wrong.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  see  one  lawyer;  but  what  a  wonder  if 
there  had  been  more  than  one  ?"  The  theme  of  the 
sermon  corresponded  with  its  commencement,  and 
those  who  came  to  laugh,  went  away  edified. 


BURNET  AND  SPRAT. 

Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion,  they  both  preached  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom,  when  the  preacher  touched 
any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his 
audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a  loud 
hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  plea- 
sure. When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congre- 
gation hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. When  Sprat  preached,  he  was  also  honoured 
with  the  like  animating  hum;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  "Peace, 
peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

Burnet's  sermon  (says  Salmon)  was  remarkable 
for  sedition;  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had 
the  thanks  of  the  House ;  Sprat  had  ntj  thanks,  but 
a  good  living  from  the  king,  which  he  said  was  of 
as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  Commons. 
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A  SCOTTISH  COVENANTER. 

In  the  year  1666,  when  the  Whiggamores,  alias 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  were  in  arms,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  preached  at 
Aberdeen  a  sermon  from  these  words  in  Jeremiah  : 
"  Sion  is  wounded."  In  this  sermon,  a  copy  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  (Bibl. 
Birch,  4459)  we  have  an  amusing  specimen  of  the 
style  of  preaching  which  prevailed  in  those  days. 
He  sets  out  with  shewing,  that  by  the  Sion  in  the 
text,  was  meant  "  the  puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland  ;"  and 
then  asks,  "  Wha  has  wounded  her,  trow  ye  ?"  "To 
this  purpose,"  he  says,  "I'se  tell  you  a  tale;  but 
I'll  no  say  'tis  true  ;  but  be  it  true,  or  be  it  fause,  tak 
it  as  I  tak  it,  a  God's  benison.  When  I  was  a  young 
lad,  there  was  a  winsome  man  Student  o'  Theology  at 
the  College  o' Aberdeen;  and  he  was  to  raak  a  preach- 
ment before  the  Maisters,  Regents  o'  the  College, 
and  onto'  a' the  Holy  Scripture  o'  God  bewailed  this 
text ;  '  What  will  ye  gi  me,  and  I'll  betray  him  ta  ye  ?' 
(and  he  could  ha'  said  it  in  Latin,  Quid  dabitis?) 
And  there  was  an  honest  auld  man  in  a  blew  cap, 
sitting  at  the  feeto'  the  powpit,  and  he  says  till  him, 
'  Sir,  gin  ye  betray  him,  I'se  gie  ye  a  good  fat 
bishopric'  Now  ye  may  learn  by  this,  wha'  it  is 
that  betrays  and  wounds  the  peace  o'  the  Kirk  o' 
Scotland."  Having  thus  fixed  the  sin  of  wounding 
Sion  or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  on  the  prelates,  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  she  was  wounded  ;  first,  in  her 
head  ;  second,  in  her  hand;  third,  in  her  heart;  and 
fourthly,  in  her  feet.     Of  the  first  head  there  are 
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three  sub-divisions,  sliewing  liow  the  prelates  had 
wounded  the  Kirk.  1st.  "  With  the  sword  o'  their 
pride ;"  'id.  "  With  the  sword  o' their  gluttony  ;"  and 
3d.  "  With  the  sword  o'  their  covetousness."  In 
illustrating  the  fourth  head,  or  wounding  the  feet, 
he  says,  "I  can  remember  weel  since  the  Kirk  o' 
Scotland  might  hae  been  likened  to  a  bonny  nag, 
that  could  have  ambled  and  paced  it  fu'  sweetly  ; 
but  the  bishops,  these  gallaping  swingers,  they  gat 
o'  the  back  o'  the  nag,  an'  they  quite  jaded  him  up 
to  ruin,  for  they  laid  upon  his  back  tlie  Book  o' 
Common  Prayer,  the  Book  o'  Canons,  and  since 
they  cam  frae  Lonon,  the  Aith  o'  Supremacy,  and 
the  Kirk  law  books.  I  wonder  vvhat  errand  they  had 
there  ;  but,  bcluved,  what  here  and  what  there,  they  ha 
sae  used  him,  that  they  hae  no  loft  him  a  fast  nail  in 
his  feet."  Having  discussed  the  four  sorts  of  wounds, 
tlie  preacher  proceeds.  "  And  now,  beluved,  we  may 
tell  a  tale  without  laughter;  we  can  liken  her  to 
nane  but  Balaam's  ass,  for  in  that  story  there  is  four 
things  to  be  heeded :  1st.  The  ass,  that  we  may 
compare  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  2dly.  The  riders, 
tliat's  e'en  the  proud  bishops.  3dly.  The  angel  that 
stopt  the  ass  by  the  \\  ay  ;  and  wha  trow  yc  that  is  ? 
I'se  sure  ye  wad  fain  hear  that.  Its  e'en  my  gudc 
Lord  Eglinton,  God's  bcnison  light  on  his  bonny 
face.  There  he  sits  the  trimmost  sight  that  e'er  the 
puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland  saw.  4thly.  There  was  a  port- 
manteau behind  that  nag,  an  what  trow  yc  was  in  it? 
E'en  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  an  the  Book  of 
Canons,  an  the  Aith  o' Supremacy,  and  the  Kirk  law 
books  :  but  I  hope  the  good  angel  will  t^ik  him  (epis- 
copacy) ou to'  the  saddle,  for  lie  Inngs  by  the  hough,  hauf 
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ill  and  liauf  out ;  fain  wad  he  keep  in ;  an'  tells  je, 
let  him  but  stay  in,  and  he'll  na'  trouble  ye  wi'  a 
portmanteau  any  more ;  but  the  de'el's  a  wily  pow  ; 
let  him  l)ut  get  in  his  little  finger,  an'  he'll  soon 
get  in  his  whole  hand  ;  let  but  the  loon  get  in 
the  saddle,  and  we  may  a'  pow  till  we  are  weary 
before  we  get  him  out  again.  But  a  word  or  two  o' 
use ;  an  first  a  word  o'  encouragement  to  a'  the  gude 
people  that  ha'  already  set  their  hearts  an'  hands  to 
the  reading  an'  avowing  the  solemn  league  an'  cove- 
nant. Well,  I  say  nae  mare  but  this,  as  ye  hae 
begun  this  gude  work,  e'en  sa  perfect  it,  an'  ye  shall 
nae  want  your  reward  in  heaven." 

LATIMER. 

The  first  remarkable  occasion  on  which  Latimer, 
one  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced 
the  reformation  into  England,  publicly  avowed  his 
opinion  respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  in  a  course  of  sermons,  which  he  delivered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  which  he  belonged.  He  insisted  particu- 
larly on  the  great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in 
an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
in  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  heart,  external 
observances  were  of  no  manner  of  value.  The 
orthodox  part  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were  then  called, 
could  not  allow  such  heresies  to  pass  without  some 
attempt  at  a  public  confutation  of  them.  The  task 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  Prior  of  the 
Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in  the  same  pulpit  a  few 
Sundays  after;  and  with  great  pomp  and  prolixity. 
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declared  against  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Latimer's 
opinions,  particularly  the  dreadful  notion  of  having 
the  Scriptures  in  English.  "  If  that  heresy,"  said  he, 
"  were  to  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every 
thing  useful  among  us.  The  ploughman  reading,  that 
if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen 
to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour  ;  the  baker  likewise 
reading  that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump, 
would  give  us  very  insipid  bread  ;  the  simple  man 
also  finding  himself  corammanded  to  pluck  out  his 
eyes,  in  a  few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of 
blind  beggars."  Latimer  could  not  help  listening 
with  secret  pleasure  to  this  ingenious  reasoning  ;  and 
longed  till  an  opportunity  came  round  for  exposing 
it.  When  it  came  again  to  his  turn  to  preach,  the 
whole  University  crowded  to  hear  him.  Among  the 
rest,  Prior  Buckingham  himself  entered  the  church 
with  his  cowl  about  his  shoulders,  and  seated  himself 
with  an  air  of  importance  before  the  pulpit.  Latimer 
with  great  gravity  recapitulated  the  learned  doctor's 
arguments,  placed  them  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
then  assailed  them  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the 
same  time  with -so  much  good  humour,  that  without 
exciting  one  unfavourable  sentiment  against  himself, 
he  made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous. 
He  then  with  great  address  appealed  to  the  people ; 
descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their  guides 
had  always  held  their  understandings  ;  expressed  his 
indignation  at  their  being  treated  with  such  contempt ; 
and  wished  that  his  honest  countrymen  might  only 
have  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  till  they  were  guilty 
of  so  absurd  an  interpretation  of  them,  as  thatappre- 
Jiended  by  the  learned  friar. 
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Latimer  was  afterwards  interdicted  from  preaching 
by  his  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  but  there, 
fortunately,  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  Protestant 
Prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  who  having  a  monastery  exempt  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of 
Latimer,  boldly  licensed  him  to  preach  there. 
The  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon 
incapable  of  containing  the  crowds  that  solicited 
admission.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
same  Bishop  of  Ely  who  had  interdicted  Latimer, 
was  now  often  one  of  his  hearers ;  and  had  the  ingenu- 
ousness to  declare,  that  he  was  among  the  best 
preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 

After  Latimer's  promotion  to  the  See  of  Worcester, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  he  preached  before  the 
court.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
was  at  a  subsequent  convocation  of  the  bishops,  at 
which  the  king  was  present,  denounced  to  his 
majesty  as  seditious,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Latimer  being  called  upon  by  Henry  with  some 
sternness  to  vindicate  himself,  was  so  far  from  denying 
or  even  palliating  what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly 
justified  it ;  and  turning  to  the  king  with  that  noble 
unconcern  wiiich  a  good  conscience  inspires,  made 
this  answer  :  "  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  and  I 
never  sued  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  Grace  ;  but  I 
was  called  to  it ;  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike 
it,  to  give  place  to  my  betters,  for  I  grant  there  may 
be  a  great  many  more  worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am. 
And  if  it  be  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  allow  them  for 
preachers,  I  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after 
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thein.  But  if  your  Grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I 
would  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge  ray 
conscience,  and  to  frame  ray  doctrine  according  to  my 
audience.  I  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have 
preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach 
before  your  Grace."  This  answer  baffled  the  malice  of 
his  accuser.  The  severity  of  the  king's  countenance 
relaxed  into  a  gracious  smile ;  and  Latimer  was> 
dismissed  with  that  obliging  freedom  which  this 
monarch  never  used  but  to  those  he  esteemed. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer  preached  the  Lent  sermons 
before  his  majesty  ;  and  such  were  the  crowds  which 
then  resorted  to  hear  him,  that  Heylin  tells  us,  the 
pulpit  was  removed  out  of  the  Royal  Chapel  into  the 
Privy  Garden. 

His  style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely captivating ;  simple  and  familiar,  often 
enlivened  with  anecdote,  irony,  and  humour ;  and  still 
oftener  swelling  into  strains  of  the  most  impassioned 
and  awakening  eloquence.  Of  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner,  we  have  the  following  striking  specimen 
in  one  of  his  sermons  delivered  at  court  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  age.  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of 
covetousneas ;  take  heed ,  and  beware  of  covetousness ; 
take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness;  and  what  if 
I  should  say  nothing  else  these  three  or  four  hours  but 
these  words  ?  Great  complaints  there  are  of  it,  and 
much  crying  out,  and  much  preaching,  but  little 
amendment  that  1  can  see.  Covetousness  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Then  have  at  the  root;  out  with 
your  swords,  ye  preachers,  and  strike  at  the  root. 
Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  for  new 
branches  will  spring  out  again  ;  but  strike  at  the  root, 
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and  fear  not  these  great  men,  these  men  of  power, 
these  oppressors  of  the  needy ;  fear  them  not,  but 
strike  at  the  root." 


PETER  MARTYR. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Peter  Martyr  was  governor  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  ad  aram  in  Naples,  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Avritings  of  Zuiu- 
glius  and  Bucer,  and  was  led  by  thera  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  the  Protestant  faith.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  subsequently  with  Valdes,  a  Spanish 
lawyer,  so  confirmed  him  inliis  inclination  to  the  new 
doctrines,  that  lie  made  no  scruple  to  preach  them 
privately  to  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  some- 
times even  publicly.  Thus,  when  preaching  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  13,  he  boldly  affirmed,  that  it  had  no 
reference,  as  had  always  before  been  contended,  to 
the  existence  of  a  purgatory.  "  Because,"  said  he, 
•*  the  fire  there  spoken  of,  is  such  a  fire  as  both  good 
and  bad  must  pass  through  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is."  "  And  this," 
says  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  manner,  "  seeming  to  shake 
a  main  pillar  of  purgatory,  the  Pope's  furnace,  the  fire 
whereof,  like  the  philosopher's  stone,  raelteth  all  his 
leaden  balls  into  pure  gold  ;  some  of  his  under-che- 
mists,  like  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen,  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  caused  him  to  be  silenced." 

BISHOP  JEWEL. 
Few   sermons  ever   attracted   so  much  attention  at 
the  period,  or  has  been  productive  of  such  effects,  as 
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that  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which  he  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  from  these  words  :  "  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord,  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed took  bread,"  &c.  This  sermon  is  said  to  have 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
England ;  but  the  challenge  which  he  then  made,  and 
afterwards  several  times,  and  in  several  places  re- 
peated, was  the  most  stinging  part  of  his  discourse. 
In  this  sermon  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  testimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer  who  flourished  within  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  of  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the  articles 
which  the  Catholics  maintain  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  This  challenge,"  says  Dr.  Heylin,  "  being  thus 
published  in  so  great  an  auditory,  startled  the  English 
Papists  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;"  and  a  long  and 
able  controversy,  in  which  the  challenger  was  the  most 
powerful  combatant,  succeeded. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  FAITH. 

AVhen  Bishop  Otto  introduced  Christianity  into 
Pomcrania,  and  among  other  towns  visited  Giitzkow, 
lie  found  there  a  magnificent  heathen  temple  ;  he  had 
it  pulled  down,  and  a  Christian  church  erected. 
When  the  new  church  was  to  be  consecrated,  Count 
Mtizlair,  the  lord  of  the  town  and  district,  appeared 
at  the  ceremony.  The  bishop  spoke  to  him,  saying, 
"  O,  sir!  this  consecration  is  nothing,  unless  thou 
and  lliy  wliole  peoph-  consecrate  yourselves  to  God." 
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The  Count  replied,  "  What  shall  I  do  more?  I  have 
been  baptized  at  Usedora.  What  do  j'ou  reqnire 
further  of  nie  ?"  Otto  spoke  :  "  Thou  hast  many 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  whom  thou  detainest  for  their 
ransom,  and  there  are  Christians  among  them,  llelease 
them,  and  rejoice  them  this  day  in  honour  of  Christ, 
and  the  consecration  of  this  church."  Mtizlatf 
hereupon  ordered  all  the  Christians  among  the  prison- 
ers to  be  brought  forth,  and  set  at  liberty.  The  bishop 
then,  encouraged  by  this  concession,  continued  : 
"  The  Heathens,  too,  are  our  brethren ;  release  them 
also  at  my  entreaty  ;  I  will  baptize  ihcm,  and  lead 
them  to  our  Saviour."  I'he  Count  ordered  the 
Heathens  also  to  be  brought  j  and  the  bishop  baptized 
them,  and  every  eye  was  bedewed  with  tears. 

When  it  was  now  thought  that  all  the  prisoners 
were  released,  and  they  were  going  to  proceed  with 
the  consecration  of  the  church,  the  servants  were  to 
bring  salt,  Avine,  and  ashes,  which  were  wanted  for 
the  ceremony.  But  there  were  no  ashes,  and  the 
servants  ran  to  fetch  some.  They  went  into  the  first, 
and  into  the  second  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
found  nothing.  W^hile  they  were  seeking  in  the  third 
house,  they  heard  under  ground  a  man  lamenting  and 
groaning  ;  and  on  asking,  learned  that  it  was  a  Dane 
of  high  rank,  who  was  kept  as  a  hostage  for  five  liun- 
dred  marks  of  silver,  which  his  father  owed  to  the 
Count  for  injur_)'  done  him.  They  informed  the 
bishop,  who  would  willingly  have  begged  for  him, 
but  dared  not,  on  account  of  tl«j  magnitude  of  the 
injury.  How  could  he  still  farther  trouble  the  noble 
Count?  But  Mtizlatf  heard  the  whispering,  and  en- 
quired ;  then  the  servants  said  softly,  "Sir,  the  Dane !" 
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At  this  the  Count  started,  and  it  cost  hira  a  great 
effort;  yet  he  exclaimed,  "He  is  my  worst  enemy, 
and  should  make  me  ample  atcmement;  but  to-day  I 
wiil  regard  no  loss.  Be  it  so  :  release  the  Dane  also, 
and  may  God  be  gracious  to  me."  Then  they  fetched 
the  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in  his  chains  by  the  altar, 
and  Otto  pronounced  the  benediction. 


CALAMY'S  REPROOF  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 

Tlie  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy  was  once  preaching 
before  General  Monk,  and  having  occasion  to  speak 
oi  filthy  lucre,  he  said,  "  And  why  is  it  called  filthy, 
but  because  it  makes  men  do  base  and  filthy  things  ?" 
"  Some  men,"  added  he,  "  will  betray  three  kingdoms 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  Saying  which,  he  threw  his 
handkerchief,  which  he  usually  waved  in  his  hand, 
at  the  pew  in  which  General  Monk  sat.  The  allu- 
sion was  doubtless  applicable  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  reverend  picacher  spoke  ;  but  the  three  kingdoms 
appear  themselves  to  have  thought  differently. 

ARCHBISHOP  HERRING. 

Herring,  Arclibishopof  Canterbury,  while  pieaclier 
at  Lincoln's  Iini,  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
to  condemn  Gay's  celebrated  drama,  "  the  Beggar's 
Opera,"  as  of  pernicious  consequence  to  morals  ; 
and  much  clamour  and  ridicule  was  excited  against 
him  on  this  account.  He  had  the  suilrages,  however, 
of  nearly  all  the  reflecting  part  of  the  public.  Swift, 
in  No.  3  of  his  Intelligencer,  has  spoken  of  Herring's 
interference  in  terms  which  do  the  writer  little  credit. 
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"I  should  be  very  sorry,"  he  says,  "thar  any  of 
them  [the  clergy]  should  be  so  weak  as  to  imitate 
a  court  chaplain  In  England,  who  preached  against 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  probably  will  do  more 
good,  than  a  thousand  sermons  of  so  stupid,  so  inju- 
dicious, and  so  prostitute  a  divine."  The  sermons 
of  Archbishop  Herring,  a  volume  of  which  have  been 
pubhshed,  contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  abusive 
tirade ;  they  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence ;  and  cannot  be  read  without 
profit,  by  an^'  who  are  open  to  the  influences  of 
genuine  Cliristianity. 


EXEMPL/^RY  PRELATE. 

Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  industry  as  a 
preacher,  even  after  his  preferment  to  a  mitre.  From 
September,  1583,  when  he  was  Dean  of  Durham,  to 
the  twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trmity,  in  1622,  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  kept  an  account  of 
all  the  sermons  he  preached,  the  place  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  distinguished  persons,  if  any, 
before  whom  they  were  delivered.  It  appears  from 
this  record,  that  he  preached,  while  Dean  of  Durham, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one ;  while  Bishop  of 
Durham,  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  while  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  the  time  above  mentioned,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  in  all,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety- two  sermons!  At  the  end  of 
each  year,  he  set  down  how  many  sermons  he  had 
preached ;    and  usually  adds  a  iaiiientaticn  that  the 
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number  is  not  greater.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1619, 
he  writes,  "  Sum.  Ser.  32,  eheu !"  at  the  end  of  1620, 
Sum.  Ser.  35,  eheu .'"  The  state  of  the  account  for 
1621,  appears  to  have  grieved  him  still  more.  "  An. 
1621,  sore  afflicted  with  a  rheurae  and  coughe  diverse 
months,  so  that  I  never  could  preach  until  Easter 
da3?e.  The  Lord  forgive  me  !"  It  is  supposed,  that' 
there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  wide  dioceses  of 
Durham  and  York,  in  which  he  had  not  appeared. 


THK  TWO  ABBOTS. 

George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Robert,  his  brother.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  their  day. 
"  George,"  says  one  of  their  biographers,  "  was  the 
more  plausible  preacher  ;  Robert,  the  greater  scholar  ; 
George,  the  abler  statesman  ;  Robert,  the  deeper 
divine  ;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in 
Robert." 

John  Stanhope,  Esq.  happening  to  hear  Robert 
once  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  was  so  pleased  with 
him,  that  he  immediately  presented  him  to  the  rich 
living  of  Bingham,  in  Nottinghamsliire. 

It  appears  that  the  claims  to  preferment  which 
Robert  had  established,  by  his  successful  exertions  as 
a  preacher,  wore  somewhat  impeded  by  several  works 
which  he  wrote  against  Ur.  William  Bishop,  then  a 
secular  priest,  but  afterwards  titular  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedoii.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  king,  on 
his  presenting  himself  at  court  to  do  homage  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  observed,  "  Abbot,  T  have 
had  very  much  to  do  to  make  thee  a  bishop,  but   I 
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know  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  were,  because  tliou 
hast  written  against  one  (Dr.  Bishop)." 

Both  the  brothers  were  noted  for  their  enmitj  to 
the  celebrated  Laud.  Robert,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
made  a  violent  attack  on  him,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Wood,  in  his  Annals. 

"  On  Shrove  Sunday,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  year  (1614),  it  happened  that  Dr.  Laud  preached, 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  in  his  sermon  insisted  on  some 
points  which  might  iuditferently  be  imputed  either  to 
popery  or  Arminianism,  (as  about  this  time  they  began 
to  call  it,)  though,  in  themselves,  they  were  by  some 
thought  to  be  no  other  than  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  having  occasion  in  that 
sermon  to  touch  upon  the  Presbyterians  and  their 
proceedings,  he  used  some  words  to  this  effect,  viz. 
"  that  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bad  as  tlie  Papists." 
Which  being  directly  contrary  to  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  the  King's  Professor 
of  Divinity  ;  and  knowing  how  much  Dr.  Laud  had 
been  distasted  by  his  brother  when  he  lived  in  Oxford, 
conceived  he  could  not  better  satisfy  himself  and 
oblige  his  brother,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
than  by  exposing  him,  (on  the  next  occasion,)  both 
to  shame  and  censure  which  he  did  accordingly. 
For  preaching  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  upon  Easter 
Day  (1615),  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  turn  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellorhe  pointed  at  him  so  directly,  that  none  of 
the  auditors  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  at  whom 
he  aimed.  Dr.  Laud  being  not  present  at  the  first 
preaching  of  the  sermon,  was,  by  his  friends,  persuaded 
t^show  himself  at  St.  Mary's  the  Sunday  after,  when 
it  should  ci)me  to  be  repeated,  (according  to  the  ancient 
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custom  in  this  University)  to  whose  persuasions  giving 
an  unwilling  consent,  he  heard  himself  sufficiently 
abused  for  altnostan  hour  together,  and  that  so  palpably 
and  grossly,  that  he  was  pointed  to  as  he  sate." 
It  appears  that  Laud  consulted  his  patron,  Dr.  Neal, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  subject  of  this  attack  ;  but 
was  probably  dissuaded  by  Neal  from  taking  any 
notice  of  it,  as  we  do  not  find  that  he  wrote  any 
answer  or  vindication. 


MASSILLON. 

This  distinguished  preacher  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  to  be  the  highest 
ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  for 
eloquence  and  piety.  His  most  celebrated  sermon  is 
that  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect,  which  occasioned 
many  of  his  audience  to  rise  from  their  seats,  struck 
with  the  horror  of  not  being  of  the  number.  [See 
Anecdotes  of  Eloquence,  p.  17.]  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  this  admirable 
discourse. 

"  If  you  know  to  what  obligations  the  title  of 
Christian,  which  you  bear,  binds  you;  if  you  under- 
stand the  holiness  of  your  state  ;  how  much  it  pre- 
scribes to  you  a  faithful  life,  a  continual  vigilance, 
precaution  against  the  temptations  of  sensual  grati- 
fications ;  in  a  word,  conformity  to  Jems  Christ 
crucllied ;  if  you  could  comprehend  it;  if  you 
would  consider,  that  before  loving  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  all  your  strength,  a  single  desire  which 
do«s  not  relate  to  him  would  defile  you  ;  if  you 
could  comprcliend  this,  you  would   find  yourself   a 
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Hionster  before  his  eyes.  What  would  jou  say  of 
obligations  so  holy,  and  manners  so  profane  ?  avigilance 
so  continual,  and  a  life  so  careless  and  dissipated  ? 
a  love  of  God  so  pure,  so  full,  so  universal,  and  a 
heart  always  a  prey  to  a  thousand  affections,  either 
strange  or  criminal  ?  If  it  be  thus,  O  my  God  !  who 
can  then  be  saved  ?  Few  people,  my  dear  audience  ; 
it  will  not  be  you,  unless  you  are  changed!  it  will 
not  be  those  who  resemble  you;  it  will  not  be  the 
multitude. 

"  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  Do  you  wish  to  know  1 
It  will  be  those  who  work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  ;  who  lived  amidst  the  world,  but  who  live  not 
as  the  world. 

"  Who  can  be  saved?  That  Christian  woman, 
who,  confined  to  the  circle  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
educates  her  children  in  faith  and  piety,  leaving  to 
the  Almighty  the  decision  of  their  destiny  ;  who  is 
adorned  with  chastity  and  modesty  ;  who  does  not 
sit  in  the  assefhbly  of  the  vain  ;  who  does  not  make 
for  herself  a  law  of  the  foolish  customs  of  the  world, 
but  corrects  those  customs  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
gives  credit  to  virtue  by  her  rank  and  example. 

"  Who  can  be  saved  ?  That  faithful  man,  who, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  imitates  the  manners  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  whose  hands  are  innocent 
and  body  pure  ;  that  vigilant  man,  who  has  not 
received  his  soul  in  vain,  but  who,  even  amidst  the 
dangers  of  high  life,  continually  applies  himself  to 
purify  it;  that  just  man  who  does  not  use  deception 
towards  his  neighbour,  and  who  owes  not  to  doubtfu 
means  the  innocent  increase  of  his  fortune;  that 
generous  man  who  loads  with  benefits  the  enemy  whu 
H  ^ 
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wishes  to  destroy  hini,  and  injures  not  his  rivals, 
L'xcept  by  superior  merit ;  that  sincere  man  who  does 
not  sacrifice  truth  to  a  contemptible  interest,  and  who 
knows  not  how  to  please  in  betraying  his  conscience ; 
that  charitable  man  who  makes  of  his  house  and 
credit  the  asylum  of  his  brethren,  and  of  his  person 
the  consolation  of  the  afflicted  ;  that  man  who  uses 
his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  who  is  sub- 
missive in  afflictions,  a  christian  in  injuries,  penitent 
even  in  prosperity. 

"  Who  can  be  saved  ?  You,  my  dear  hearers,  if 
you  will  follow  these  examples.  Behold  !  these  are 
the  people  who  will  be  saved ;  but  these  certainly  do 
not  constitute  the  greatest  number. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  person  here,  who  cannot  say 
to  himself,  '  I  live  as  the  majority,  as  those  of  my 
rank,  of  my  age,  and  of  my  condition.'  I  am  lost 
if  I  die  in  this  state.  But  what  is  more  calculated 
to  frighten  a  soul,  to  whom  there  remains  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  its  salvation?  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  mukitude  who  tremble  not.  Only  a  small 
number  of  pious  persons  work  out  their  salvation 
with  fear :  all  the  rest  are  calm.  One  knows  in 
general,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  lost,  but 
he  flatters  himself  that  after  having  lived  with  the 
multitude,  he  will  be  distinguished  from  them  in  death  ; 
each  one  puts  liimscif  in  the  case  of  chimerical  ex- 
ception, each  augurs  favourably  for  himself.  And  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  address  myself  to  you,  my 
brethren,  who  arc  here  assembled.  I  speak  no  more 
of  the  re  st  of  men  ;  I  regard  you  as  if  you  alone 
were  upon  the  earth;  and  behold  the  thoughts  which 
occupy  and  terrify  me.     I  suppose  that  this   is  your 
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last  moment,  and  the  end  of  the  universe;  that  the 
heavens  are  going  to  open  over  your  heads,  Jesus 
Christ  to  appear  in  his  glory  in  the  middle  of  this 
temple;  and  that  you  are  assembled  here  only  to 
expect  him,  and  as  trembling  criminals,  to  whom  he 
is  going  to  pronounce   a  sentence  of  pardon,  or  a 
decree  of   eternal  death:  because  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  flatter  yourselves,  that  you  shall  die  better 
than  you  are  at  this  time.     All  those  designs  of  change 
which  amuse  you  now,  will  amuse  3'ou  even  to  the  bed 
of   death;    it  is  the  experience  of  all  ages:  every 
tiling  that  you  will  then  find  new  in  yourselves,  will 
be  perhaps  an  account,  a  little  greater  than  that  which 
you  would  have  to  render  on  this  day  ;  and  from 
what  you  would  be,  if  he  should  come  to  judge  you 
in  the  present  moment,  you  can  almost  with  certainty 
decide  what  you  will  be  at  departing  from  this  life. 
But  I  demand  of  you,  and  I  demand  it  of  you  struck 
with    horror,    not   separating  in    this    point  my   lot 
from  yours,  and  putting  myself  in  the  same  state  in 
which  I  wish  that  I  should  be.     I  ask  3^ou,  then,  if 
Jesus  Christ  should  appear  in  this  temple,  in  the  midst 
of  this  assembly,  the  most  august  in  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  us,  in  order  to   make   the  just 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  do  you 
believe  that  the  majority  of  us,  who  are  here  assem- 
bled, woilld  be  placed  on  the  right?      Do  you  believe 
that  the  number  would  be  equal  ?     Do  you  believe 
that  he  would  find  here  even  ten  pious  men,  which  the 
Almighty  could  not  formerly   find  in  five  populous 
cities  ?      I  demand  it  of  you  :  you  are  ignorant  of  it : 
and  I  am  ignorant  of  it  myself.     Thou  alone,  O  mj 
God  !  knowest  those  who  belong  to  thee.     But  if  we 
H    3 
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know  not  those  wlio  belong  to  him,  we  know  at 
least  that  sinners  do  nut  belong  to  him.  But 
who  are  the  faithful  ones  here  assembled?  Titles 
and  dignities  ought  to  be  counted  as  nothing  ;  you 
will  be  deprived  of  them  before  Jesus  Christ.  Who 
aic  they  ?  Many  simmers  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
converted  j  still  more  who  w  ish  it,  but  who  defer 
their  conversion ;  many  others  who  are  converted 
only  to  fall  again  into  sin.  In  fine,  a  great  number, 
who  believe  they  have  no  need  of  conversion  ; 
these  are  the  reproved.  Retrench  these  four  sorts  of 
sinners  from  this  holy  assembly;  for  they  will  be  re- 
trenched from  it  on  that  great  day. 

*' Appear  now,  ye  just;  where  areyou?  Remains 
of  Israel,  pass  to  the  right ;  wheat  of  Jesus  Christ, 
separate  from  this  straw  destined  to  the  fire  :  O  God  ! 
where  are  thy  elect  ?     And  what  remain  for  thy  lot  ?" 


JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  i)ulpit  orators  that  his  country  can  boast. 
There  was  such  a  loftiness  in  his  style,  and  such 
touching  and  heartfelt  appeals  to  familiar  life,  that  it 
Jias  been  well  said  of  him,  that  "  the  dancing  light 
he  throws  upon  objects,  is  like  an  aurora  borealis 
playing  betwixt  heaven  and  earth."  Dr.  Rust,  who 
preached  the  bishop's  funeral  sermon,  passes  the  fol- 
lowing spkndid  panegyric  on  him.  "  He  had  the 
good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  ehxiuence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  tlie  acuteness  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  the 
wi>d(jm  of  a  chancellor,  tiie  sagacity  of  a  prophet, 
the  reason  of  an  angel,  and   (lie  piety  of   a  saint. 
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He  bad  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister,  learning 
enough  fur  a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college 
of  virtuosi ;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been 
parcelled  out  among  his  clergy  that  he  left  behind 
iiuu,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  best 
dioceses  in  the  world." 


TURNING  OUT  A  CONGREGATION. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  Cromwell, 
who  had  begun  to  rise  in  the  army,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hitch,  one  of  the  vicars  of  Ely,  stating,  that "  lest 
the  soldiers  should  in  any  tumultuous  or  disorderly 
way  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Cathedral  church, 
he  required  him  to  forbear  altogether  the  choir 
service;  as  he  must  answer  for  it,  if  any  disorder 
should  arise  thereupon."  He  also  advised  him  to 
have  more  frequent  preaching  than  had  been  hitherto 
usual  in  the  cathedral,  till  he  should  have  further 
directions  from  the  parliament.  Notwithstanding  this 
letter,  Mr.  Hitch  continued  to  officiate  as  before  ; 
upon  which  Cromwell,  with  his  hat  on,  attended  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  followed  by  the  rabble,  entered  the 
church  while  Mr.  Hitch  was  preaching,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Hitch,  said,  "I  am  a  man  under 
authority,  and  am  commanded  to  dismiss  this  as- 
sembly." Mr.  Hitch  paused  in  his  sermon  ;  but 
Cromwell  and  the  rabble  passing  on  towards  tlie 
communion  table,  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse. 
Cromwell  immediately  returned,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  in  a  great  passion,  bade  Mr.  Hitch 
"  leave  off  his  fooling,  and  come  down  j"  and  then 
drove  out  the  congregation. 
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STILLINGFLEET  AND  CHARLES  II. 

Charles  the  Second  once  demanded  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
fieet,  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  court,  "  why  he 
read  his  sermons  before  him,  when  on  every  other 
occasion  his  sermons  were  delivered  extempore?  The 
doctor  answered,  that  overawed  by  so  many  great 
and  noble  personages,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  he  dared  not  to  trust  his  powers.  "  And 
now,"  said  the  divine,  "  will  your  majesty  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question?"  "Certainly,"  said  the 
condescending  monarch.  *'  Why,  then,  does  your 
majesty  read  your  speeches,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
that  you  can  have  no  such  reason  ?"  "  Why,  truly," 
said  the  king,  *'  I  have  asked  my  subjects  so  often 
for  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the 
face.'^ 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  PREACHING. 

A  late  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  pos- 
sessed in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  gift  of  extem- 
poraneous preaching  ;  and  the  officers,  in  order  to 
put  it  to  the  test,  used  frequently  to  send  him  anony- 
mous letters,  which  they  contrived  to  have  delivered 
to  him  as  lie  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  pulpit, 
challenging. him  to  preach,  on  the  instant,  on  some 
out  of  the  way  text  or  other  of  their  selection  j 
which  he  never  failed  to  do  with  considerable  success. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  overstepping  the  limits 
which  a  just  respect  should  have  prescribed  to  their 
levity,  they  requested  him  to  give  them  a  sermon  on 
>he  eleventh  commandment.     The  worthy  preacher 
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not  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  displeased,  began  by 
announcing  that  be  had  received  such  a  letter,  and 
would  cheerfully  comply  with  it.  "  The  subject, 
then,  my  beloved  brethren,"  proceeded  he,  "  of  the 
discourse  which  is  to  follow,  you  will  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  of  John,  v.  5,  6.  And  now  I  be- 
seech thee,  lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new  com- 
mandment unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning ;  that  we  love  one  another.  And  this  love 
is,  that  we  walk  after  his  commandments.  This  is 
the  commandment — That  as  ye  liave  heard  from  the 
beginnuig,  ye  should  walk  in  it." 


TIMIDHY. 

Dr.  VVestfield,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  was  so  excellent  a  preacher, 
that  Bishop  King  said  he  was  "  born  an  orator ;  and 
yet  he  was  of  such  extreme  modesty,  that  he  never 
ascended  the  pulpit,  even  when  he  had  been  fifty 
years  a  preacher,  but  he  trembled.  Preaching  once 
before  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  fainted  away  ;  but 
his  majesty  awaited  his  recovery,  and  then  had 
from  him  such  a  sermon,  as  abundantly  rewarded 
the  royal  condescension. 

DR.  HAMMOND. 

In  1633,  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  hap- 
pening to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  at  court 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
it,  and  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  preacher's 
merit,  that  he  spontaneously  conferred  upon  hiin  the 
rectory  of  Penshurst  in  Kent,  which  was  then  va- 
cant, and  in  his  lordship's  gift.     King  Charles   I. 
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used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  was  the  most 
natural  orator  he  ever  heard.  He  had  a  free,  graceful, 
and  commanding  elocution.  He  had  not,  however, 
a  good  memory  ;  and  was  wont  to  complain,  that  it 
was  harder  for  him  to  get  one  sermon  hj  heart,  than 
to  pen  twenty. 


A  SECRET. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Home,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  says,  that 
in  the  pulpit  he  "  spoke  with  the  accent  of  a  man  of 
sense  (such  as  he  really  was  in  a  superior  degree)  ; 
but  it  was  remarkable,  and  to  those  who  did  not  know 
the  cause,  mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a  corner  of 
the  church  in  which  he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly.'^ 
The  reason  which  Mr.  Jones  assigns  was,  that  he 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,  "  to  do  justice  to  every 
consonant,  knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And  thus  he  became  the  surest 
and  clearest  of  speakers  ;  his  elocution  was  perfect, 
and  never  disappointed  his  audience." 


BISHOP  BULL. 

Bishop  Bull's  first  appointment  in  the  church, 
was  the  small  benefice  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol. 
A  little  occurrence,  soon  after  his  coming  to  this 
living,  contributed  greatly  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday,  after  he  had  begun 
his  sermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his  Bible  to 
cxplniu  souie  texts  of  Scrijjture  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  written  on  several  small  pieces 
of    paper,   flew  out  of   the    Bible  into  the  middle 
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of  the  church.  Many  of  the  congregation  fell 
into  laughter,  concluding  that  their  young  preacher 
would  be  at  a  stand  for  the  want,  or,  at  least,  the 
derangement  of  his  materials ;  but  some  of  the 
more  grave  and  better  natured  sort,  gathered  up  the 
scattered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Bull  perceiving  that  most  of  the  audience,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sea-faring  persons,  were  rather  in- 
clined to  take  delight  in  his  mischance,  replaced  the 
leaves  in  the  Bible,  and  shutting  it,  went  on  with 
the  discourse  to  the  end,  without  once  referring  to 
them.  Having  by  this  ready  effort  secured  the  good 
opinion  of  his  flock,  it  was  not  long  till  he  gained 
their  affections  ;  of  which,  on  another  occasion,  they 
gave  a  striking  proof.  While  Mr.  Bull  was  preach- 
ing, a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon,  cried  out,  "George,  come 
down,  thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  a  hireling !" 
The  people  incensed  at  this  indignity  to  their  pastor, 
fell  upon  the  poor  quaker  with  such  fury,  that  Mr. 
Bull  was  obliged  to  come  down  from  the  pulpit  to 
rescue  him  out  of  their  hands  ;  having  done  so,  he 
went  up  again,  and  finisiied  his  sermon. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  at  this  period,  would 
not  admit  of  the  open  and  public  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer;  but  Mr.  Bull  formed  all  his 
public  devotions  out  of  it,  and  was  commended  as 
a  person  who  prayed  by  the  spirit,  by  many  who 
condemned  the  Common  Prayer  as  "  a  beggarly 
element,"  and  "  a  carnal  performance."  A  singular 
instance  of  this  occurred  to  him  on  being  sent  for  to 
baptize  the  child  of  a  dissenter  in  his  parish.  On 
this  occasion,  he  made  use  of  the   office  of  baptism 
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as  prescribed  by  tiie  Clmrcb  of  England,  which  he 
had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  he  went  through 
with  so  much  seraphic  devotion,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany were  much  aftected.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great  many  thanks,  ^ 
intimating,  at  the  saaie  time,  with  how  much  greater 
edification  those  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  on 
the  spirit  of  God  for  assistance  in  their  extem- 
porary effusions,  than  others  did,  who  tied  them- 
selves up  to  premeditated  forms ;  and  that  if  he 
had  not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  badge  of 
popery,  as  he  called  it,  nobody  could  have  found 
the  least  objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Mr. 
Bull  on  this  shewed  him  the  office  of  baptism  in 
tlie  Liturgy,  containing  every  prayer  he  had  used 
on  that  occasion  ;  this,  with  other  arguments  offered 
by  Mr.  Bull  in  favour  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
wrought  so  ettectually  upon  the  good  man  and  his 
whole  family,  that  from  that  time  they  became 
constant  attendants  on  the  public  service  of  the 
church. 


PRAYING  FOR  OUR  ENEMIES. 

The  minister  of  a  corporate  town  in  the  North 
of  England  having  been  affronted  by  the  mayor, 
who  was  a  butcher,  determined  on  resenting  it,  and 
that  too  (most  improperly)  in  tlie  wa^^  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  the  following  Sunday,  when  preaching 
before  the  corporation,  he  introduced  the  following 
sentence  in  one  of  the  occasional  prayers  ;  "  And 
since,  O  Lord  !  thou  hast  conmianded  us  to  pray  for 
')ur  enemies,  herein  we  beseech  thee  for  the  right 
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worshipful  the  ma^or ;  give  him  the  strength  of 
Sampson,  and  the  courage  of  David,  that  he  may 
knock  down  sin  like  an  ox,  and  sacrifice  iniquity 
like  a  lamb,  and  may  his  horn  be  exalted  above  his 
brethren." 


RIVAL  CANDIDATES. 

Two  candidates  of  the  name  of  Adam  and  Low, 
preached  probation  sermons  for  a  lectureship,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Low 
preached  in  the  morning,  taking  for  his  text,  "  Adam, 
where  art  thou  ?''  and  made  a  very  excellent  sermon, 
with  which  the  congregation  appeared  much  edified. 
Mr.  Adam,  who  was  present,  preached  in  the  evening, 
taking  for  his  text  the  passage  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  of  his  rival,  "  Lo,  here  am  I."  This 
impromptu,  and  his  sermon,  gained  Mr.  A.  the 
lectureship. 


CHARITY  SERMON. 

A  dissenting  minister  at  Liverpool  preaching  a 
sermon  for  the  Infirmary,  among  other  arguments 
to  effect  his  purpose,  pleasantly  observed,  "Such 
was  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  institution, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  be  prevented  from  be- 
stowing liberally,  according  to  his  ability,  but  by 
some  distress  of  circumstances.  Whoever,  there- 
fore," he  added,  "shrinks  from  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  miJst  be  inevitably  concluded  to  be  in 
debt."  The  consequence  was,  a  plentiful  contribu- 
tion. 
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SWIFT. 


Dean  Swift  always  performed  the  duties  of  religion 
with  punctuality,  and  devotion  ;  but  he  could  not 
forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour  when  < 
an  opportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
propriety of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  liis  being 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Laracor,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath,  he  gave  public  notice  that  he  would  read 
pra^^ers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  had  not 
been  the  custom  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  he  went  to  church.  On  the  first  day  he 
remained  sometime  with  no  other  auditorthanhisclerk, 
Iloger,  when  he  at  length  began  :  "  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  scripture  raoveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  service. 

FOSTER. 
**  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.'* 

POPE. 

Few  preachers  in  London  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
share  of  popularity  than  Dr.  James  Foster,  who 
delivered  the  Sunday  Evening  Lectures  at  the  old 
Jewry,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Hither  resorted 
persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and  quality  ;  clergy, 
wits,  free-thinkers ;  and  hither  curiosity  probably 
drew  Pope  himself,  before  he  was  induced  to  hand 
the  preacher  down  lo  fame  as  "  the  modest  Foster." 
His  talent  for  preaching  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  eminent  and  extraordinary.  His  voice 
was  naturally  sweet,   strong,    distinct,  harmonious ; 
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and  a  good  ear  enabled  him  to  manage  it  exactly. 
His  action  was  grave,  expressive,  natural,  free  from 
all  violence  or  distortion ;  in  short,  such  as  became 
the  pulpit,  and  was  necessary  to  give  force  and 
energy  to  the  truths  there  delivered. 

He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
Exeter  ;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ashwich,  under 
the  mountains  of  Mendip.  Here  he  preached  to 
two  poor  plain  congregations  at  Colesford  and  Wookey, 
near  Wells,  which,  together,  brought  him  in  fifteen 
pounds  yearly ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  poverty  and 
fatigue,  he  retained  great  cheerfulness,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  very  intently.  His  sermon 
on  the  resurrection,  and  his  celebrated  essay  on  fun- 
damentals, instead  of  allaying  the  ferment  of  party, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  forced  him  to  Trow- 
bridge, where  his  congregation  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  the  presby- 
lerian  persuasion.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  becoming 
at  length  known,  he  was  invited  to  London. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Foster  has  been 
spoken  of,  by  his  friends,  in  the  highest  terms.  They 
dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his  humanity,  as  a 
man  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  gross  and  worldly. 
His  benevolence  and  charities  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  never  reserved  any  thing  for  his  own  future 
use  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  thousand  subscribers 
to  his  •'  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion  and  Social 
Virtue,"  he  would  have  died  extremely  poor. 
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DR.  HOADLY. 


Dr.  Hoadly,  who  had  the  fortune  to  produce 
more  controversies  by  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit, 
than  almost  any  divine  that  ever  lived,  was  at  the 
same  time  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  the  lectureship  of  St.  Mildred 
in  the  Poultry,  London,  which  he  held  for  ten  years  ; ' 
and,  as  he  hiforms  us  himself,  preached  down  to  ^30 
a  year,  when  he  thought  it  high  time  to  resign  it. 
When  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1715,  he  still 
remained  in  the  metropolis,  preaching  against  what 
he  considered  as  certain  inveterate  errors  of  the 
clergy.  Among  other  discourses  which  he  made  at 
this  period,  was  one  upon  these  words,"  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  which  producing  the  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  as  it  was  called,  employed 
the  press  for  many  years.  The  manner  in  which 
Hoadly  explained  the  text  was,  that  the  clergy  had 
no  pretensions  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  argument  insensibly 
changed  from  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  to  that  of 
princes  in  the  government  of  the  church. 


FULLER. 

Tliomas  Fuller,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Worthies  of  England,  and  other  works,  on  first 
coming  to  London,  soon  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  the  pulpits  there,  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  master  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy  to  be  their 
lecturer.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
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when  the  king  left  London  in  1641  to  raise  an 
array,  Mr.  Fuller  continued  at  the  Savoy,  and  la- 
boured all  the  while,  both  in  public  and  private,  to 
proruote  the  cause  of  the  king.  On  the  anniver- 
ssary  of  his  inauguration,  when  the  king  had  left 
London  with  a  view  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  rebels,  March  27, 1642,  Fuller  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  sermon  from  2  Sam.  xix.  30.  "  Yea, 
let  them  take  all,  so  that  ray  lord  the  king  return 
in  peace."  The  sermon,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
gave  great  olFence ;  and  the  preacher  was  soon  after- 
wards forced  to  withdraw  from  London;  on  which, 
he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  king. 

As  Charles  had  heard  much  of  his  abilities  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  now  desirous  of  witnessing  them 
personally  ;  and,  accordingly.  Fuller  preached  before 
his  majesty  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  impression 
which  this  sermon  made,  was  singular  enough.  In 
London,  Fuller  had  been  censured  for  being  too  hot 
a  royalist ;  and  now  he  was  thought  to  show  luke- 
wannness  to  the  royal  cause.  So  far  was  this  how- 
ever from  being  the  case,  that  he  afterwards  joined 
the  royal  army,  and  attended  it  from  place  to  place, 
constantly  exercising  the  duty  of  a  chaplain ;  and 
after  the  battle  at  Chereton-Down,  March  29,  1644, 
being  left  at  Basing-house,  he  animated  the  garrison 
to  so  vigorous  a  defence  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
William  Waller  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with 
considerable  loss. 


I  3 
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MASCARON. 

When  Julius  Mascaron  preached  before  the  French 
court  in  1666  and  1667,  some  envious  persons  would 
have  made  a  crime  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
announced  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  King  Louis 
XIV.  His  majesty  very  spiritedly  rebuked  them, 
saying,  "  He  has  done  his  duty;  it  remains  for  us^ 
to  do  ours.''  Preaching  again  before  the  king  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  Louis  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  fie  paid  him  this  elegant  compliment:  "Your 
eloquence  alone  neither  wears  out  nor  grows  old." 
Mascaron  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  by  his  funeral 
orations,  among  which  those  on  Turenne  and  Seguier 
are  particularly  admired. 

DR.  WATTS. 

Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  that  taught 
the  Dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage. Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
either  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  commonly 
obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of 
style.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature  graced 
him  with  no  advantages  of  ajipearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  ullerance  made  his  discourses 
very  pleasing.  Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and 
sucii  his  facility  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  did  t)ot  write  iiis  sermons,  but  having 
sketched  some  notes,  trusted  for  success  to  iiis  extem- 
porary powers.  He  never  sought  to  assist  his  elo- 
quence by  any  gesticulations,  but  showed  his  auditors 
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tliai  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction,  independent  of  any  corporeal 
attitudes,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
theological  truth.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  dis- 
abled him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  minis- 
terial duties,  and  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  per- 
forming public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary 
attached  to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

ORATOR  HENLEY. 

"  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo !  Henley  stands." 

POPE. 

In  the  "  Oratory  Transactions"  of  that  eccentric 
character,  John  Henley,  better  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  Orator  Henley,"  he  tells  us  that,  on  his 
first  coming  to  London,  he  preached  more  charity 
sermons  about  town,  was  more  numerously  followed, 
and  raised  more  for  the  poor,  than  any  other  preacher, 
however  dignified  or  distinguished.  One  of  his  special 
merits,  according  to  his  own  account,  consisted  in  his  , 
being  the  first  to  introduce  regular  action  into  the 
pulpit ;  but  this  probably  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  many  other  things  peculiar  to  Orator  Henley, 
"  which  no  mortal  ever  thought  of."  His  popularity, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  were  "  the  true  causes," 
be  says,  "  why  some  obstructed  his  rising  in 
town,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  a  disrelish  of  those 
who  are  not  qualified  to  be  complete  spaniels.  For 
there  was  no  objection  to  his  being  tossed  into  a 
country   benefice  by  the  way   of  the   sea,  as  far  as 
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Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (like  a  pendulum  swinging  one 
way  as  far  as  the  other)."  Not  being  able  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  he  struck  out  the  plan  of  his 
lectures  or  orations,  discoursing  on  Sundays  on  theo- 
logical matters,  and  on  the  Wednesdays  on  all  olher 
sciences.  Every  Saturday  he  used  to  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  containing  an 
account  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  intended  to  dis- 
course on  the  ensuing  evening  at  his  oratory,  which^ 
Avas  situated  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  advertise- 
ment had  a  sort  of  motto  before  it,  which  was  gene- 
rally a  sneer  at  some  public  transaction  of  the 
preceding  week.  For  example  :  Dr.  Cobden,  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  George  II.  having,  in  1748,  preached 
a  sermon  at  St.  James's  from  these  words,  "  Take 
away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne 
shall  be  established  in  righteousness  ;"  it  gave  so  much 
displeasure,  that  the  doctor  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  royal  chaplains ;  and  the  next  Saturday  the  fol- 
lowing parody  of  his  text  appeared  as  a  motto  to 
Henley's  advertisement  : 

"  A^^yy  with  the  wicked  before  the  king. 
And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him  ; 
His  throne  it  will  bless 
With  rigliteousness. 
And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him." 


SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John 

Wesley,  being  strongly  importuned  by  the  friends  of 

James  the  Second,    to  support   the   measures  of  the 

court  in   favour  o(  popery,  with    promises  of  prefer- 
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luent,  absolutely  refused  to  read  even  the  king's 
declaration  ;  and  though  surrounded  with  courtiers, 
soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  a  bold  and 
pointed  discourse  against  it  from  these  words  :  "  If 
it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver 
us  from  tiie  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thy  hand,  0  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
set  up." 


THE  METHODISTS. 

Although  John  Wesley  is  generally  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Methodists,  yet  the  basis  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  preaching  to  large  assemblies 
in  London,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  other  places  ; 
while  Mr.  Wesley  was  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
convert  the  heathen  in  Georgia.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent,  tliat  though  the  Wesleys  had  never  ex- 
isted, Whitefield  would  have  given  birth  to  Method- 
ism. When  Whitefield,  however,  having  excited  this 
powerful  sensation  in  England,  had  departed  for 
Georgia,  to  the  joy  of  those  who  dreaded  the  excesses 
of  his  zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  metropolis, 
than  Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
impression  which  Whitefield  had  made.  Had  their 
measures  been  concerted,  they  could  not  more  entirely 
have  accorded. 

The  first  sermon  which  Wesley  preached  in  London, 
was  upon  these  strong  words  :  "  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;"  and  though  he 
himself  had  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  his 
progress  as  his  more  ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse 
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was  so  high  strained,  that  he  was   informed  he  was 

not  to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit  from  which  it  was 

delivered. 

On  the  next  Sunday  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn;  but  in  a  style  to  which  tlie  pulpit  of  that 
church  was  so  unused,  and  so  contrary  to  the  passive 
and  compatible  views  which  then  so  generally  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  he  was  in  like  manner  informed,  that  he 
must  preach  there  no  more. 

Wesley  thus  driven  from  the  pulpits  of  the  chuich, 
was  led  to  form  that  separate,  yet  kindred,  establish- 
ment, which  has  since  been  productive  of  such  great 
results. 

Even  at  this  period,  however,  Wesley  appears  to 
have  had  doubts  as  to  his  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 
We  learn  this  from  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  con- 
versations with  Peter  Boehler,  a  Moravian,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  a  visit  of  some  days  to  Oxford.  During 
these  days  he  conversed  much  witli  the  Moravian,  but 
says  that  he  understood  him  not;  and  least  of  all  when 
htsn\d,MiJ'rater,7nifrater,execoquen(la  est  istatua  Phi- 
losopkia.  Boeider  possessed  one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a 
liigher  degree  than  his  friend  ;  the  singularity  of  their 
appearance  and  manner  excited  some  mockery  from  the 
under-graduates  ;  and  the  German,  who  perceived  that 
Wesley  was  annoyed  by  it  chiefly  on  his  account, 
said  with  a  smile,  "  Mi  J'rater,  mm  adhocret  vesiibus" 
"  it  does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes."  This  man, 
a  person  of  no  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  became 
Wesley's  teacher  ;  it  is  no  slij^ht  proof  of  his  com- 
manding intellect,  that  he  was  listened  to  as  such, 
and  by  him.  "  In  the  hands  of  the  great  God,"  says 
Wesley,  "  1  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief,  of  the 
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■want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are  saved."  A 
scruple  immediately  occurred  to  him,  whether  he 
should  leave  off  preaching,  and  Boehler  answered, 
"  By  no  means."  •'  But  what  can  T  preach?"  said 
Wesley.  The  Moravian  replied,  "  Preach  faith  till 
you  have  it;  and  then  because  you  have  it,  you  u'i/f 
preach  faith."  Accordingly  he  began  to  preach  this 
doctrine,  though,  he  says,  hts  soul  started  back  from 
the  v»rork. 

John  Wesley  had  a  great  aversion  to  /ai/- preaching 
at  first,  and  his  brother  Charles  called  it  a  pestilent 
error  ;  but  the  adopting  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances,  and  in  the  selection  zeal  was  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  which  he  required.  If  the  preacher 
possessed  no  other  requisite  for  the  work,  and  failed  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  his  hearers,  his  ardour  was 
soon  cooled,  and  he  withdrew  quietly  from  the  field  ; 
but  such  cases  were  not  frequent.  The  gift  of  speak- 
ing is  an  ordinary  one,  and  when  the  audience  are  ia 
sympathy  with  the  speaker,  they  are  easily  pleased 
or  affected;  the  understanding  makes  no  demand, 
provided  the  passions  find  their  food.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  enthusiasm  was  united  with  strength 
of  talents,  and  of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful  pre- 
ceptor, who  knew  how  to  discipline  the  untutored 
mind,  and  to  imbue  it  thoroughly  with  the  system. 
No  founder  of  a  monastic  order  ever  more  entirely 
possessed  the  respect,  as  well  as  the  love  and  admira- 
tion, of  his  disciples  ;  nor  better  understood  their 
individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Where 
strength   of  mind   and   steadiness  were  united    with 
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warmth  of  heart,  he  made  the  preacher  his  counsellor, 
as  well  as  his  friend.  When  only  simple  zeal  was  to 
be  found,  he  used  it  for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  An  itinerant,  who  was  troubled  with  doubts 
respecting  his  call,  wrote  to  him  in  a  fit  of  low  spirits, 
requesting  that  he  would  send  a  preacher  to  supersede 
him  in  his  circuit,  because  he  believed  he  was  out  of 
his  place.  Mr.  Wesley  replied,  in  one  short  sentence, 
"  Dear  brother,  you  are  indeed  out  of  your  place ;  for 
you  are  reasoning,  when  you  ought  to  be  praying." 

The  compensation  to  the  preachers  among  the 
Wesley  an  Methodists,  has  always  been  very  incon- 
siderable. On  the  first  establishment  of  circuits,  the 
wives  of  itinerant  preachers  were  allowed  four  shillings 
per  week  during  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  and 
one  pound  per  quarter  for  each  child.  When  the 
husband  was  at  home,  eighteen  pence  a  day  was 
allowed  for  his  board,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  din- 
ner, and  fourpence  for  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper  ; 
but  when  invited  out,  the  allowance  was  deducted. 

There  is  a  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  one 
of  his  Irish  preachers,  written  in  the  year  1769,  which 
gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  for  whom  such 
advice  could  be  useful. 

"  Dear  brother,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  now  tell  you  the 
things  which  have  been,  more  or  less,  upon  my  mind, 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  you  for- 
get them,  you  will  be  a  sufferer,  and  so  will  the  peo- 
ple j  if  you  observe  them,  it  will  be  good  for  both. 
Be  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  upon  earth 
where  this  is  more  necessary  than  in  Ireland,  as  you 
are  generally  encompassed  witli  those  who,  with 
a   little  encouragement,   would   laugh  or  trifle    froni 
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morning  till  ni^ht.  In  every  town  visit  all  you  can, 
from  house  t(  house ;  but  on  this,  and  every  other 
occasion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with  women  ;  this  is 
deadly  poison,  both  to  them  and  to  you.  You  can- 
not be  too  wary  in  this  respect.  Be  active,  be  dili- 
gent; avoid  all  laziness,  sloth,  and  indolence;  fly 
from  every  degree,  every  appearance  of  it,  else  you 
will  never  be  more  than  half  a  christian.  Be  cleanly  ; 
in    this    let    the   methodists    take    pattern    by    the 

quakers. 

*  ■»  »  »  -* 

'  Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  its  operation 
Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation/ 

Whatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  whole  ;  no 
rents,  no  tatters,  no  rags  ;  these  are  a  scandal  to  either 
man  or  woman,  being  another  fruit  of  wild  laziness. 
Mend  your  clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  you 
mend  your  lives.  Let  none  ever  see  a  ragged  me- 
thodist.  Do  not  cut  off  your  hair  j  but  clean  it,  and 
keep  it  clean. 


Use  no  snuff  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  I 
suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe  is  in  such  vile 
bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom,  as  the  Irish 
are.  Touch  no  dram  ;  it  is  liquid  fire  ;  it  is  a  sure, 
though  slow,  poison ;  it  saps  the  very  springs  of  life. 
In  Ireland,  above  all  countries  in  the  world,  I 
would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because  the  evil  is 
so  general ;  and  to  this,  and  snuff,  and  smoky  cabins, 
I  impute  the  blindness  which  is  so  exceeding  com- 
mon throughout  the  nation." 

K 
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AMERICAN  METHODISTS. 
A  recent  traveller  in  the  United  States,  gives  a 
singular  account  of  the  fanaticul  preaching  of  one  of 
the  nnmerous  sects  in  that  country.  He  says, 
"  Having  heard  that  American  inethodists  M'ere  dis- 
tinguished for  an  extreme  degree  of  fanatical  violence 
in  their  religious  exercises,  I  visited  the  African 
church,  (all  houses  of  religious  assembly  being  deno- 
minated churches,)  in  which  were  none  but  blacks  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  '  Ebenezcr  Church,'  in  which  were 
only  whites.  As  the  latter  possessed  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  former,  with  considerable  additions  of 
its  own,,to  that  onlj  is  it  necessary  that  1  should  call 
your  attention.  I  went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  door  was  locked  ;  but  the  windows  being 
open,  I  placed  myself  at  one  of  them,  and  saw  that 
the  church  within  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
The  preacher  indulged  in  long  pauses,  and  occasional 
loud  elevations  of  voice,  which  were  always  answered 
by  the  audience  with  deep  groans.  A  gentleman 
informed  me,  that  he  was  at '  Ebenezer'  a  few  days 
before,  when  the  preacher  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse,  and  directed  those  amotig  his  audience  who 
were  for  King  Jesus,  to  stand  up.  Numbers  of  men 
and  women  immediately  rose,  shouting,  '  I  am  for 
Jesus  !'  '  I  am  for  Jesus  !'  *  I  am  for  King  Jesus  !' 
'  Oh,  that  1  could  press  him  to  my  bosom  !'  '  There 
he  comes  I'  '  I  am  for  King  Jesus !'  I  am  informed 
that  these  exhibitions  are  neither  singular  in  occur- 
rence, nor  partial  in  extent  ;  and  feel  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  this  country  : 
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it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  Creed  of 
either  Wesley  or  Whitefield  ;  and,  in  Great  Britain, 
few  bodies  of  men  conduct  their  meetings  with  more 
order  than  the  raethodists." 


"  LOYAL  MEN  OF  KENDAL." 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  remarkably  happy  in  adapting 
his  sermons  to  the  condition  of  his  hearers,  or  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  When  he  went 
to  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  during  the  time  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  in  1745,  he  learnt  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  town  had  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  number  of 
recruits  it  had  sent  to  the  royal  army.  Mr.  Whitfield, 
in  his  first  sermon  in  the  market  place,  turned  this  to 
advantage,  and  thus  commenced  his  serruon  :  "  O  yez, 
O  yez,  O  yez,  ye  loyal  men  of  Kendal,  having  heard 
with  what  readiness  you  have  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  his  majesty.  King  George,  to  defend  him 
and  his  throne  against  all  its  enemies,  I  am  proud  to 
come  among  you,  since  I  hold  a  commission,  not  from 
any  earthlj'-  potentate,  but  from  the  King  of  Kings, 
with  power  to  enlist  you  under  the  banners  of  the 
cross,  and  lead  you  to  triumph  over  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.''  Such  a  commencement  did  not 
fail  to  attract  attention,  nor  did  Mr.  Whitefield  fail  to 
profit  by  it,  to  enforce  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
on  his  auditors. 
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NAUTICAL  SERMON. 

When  Whitefield  preached  before  the  seamen  at 
New  York,  he  had  the  following  bold  apostrophe  in 
his  sermon. 

''  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky,  and  are 
making  fine  headwa}'  over  a  smooth  sea,  before  a  light 
breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land.— But ' 
what  means  this  sudden  lowering  of  the  heavens,  and 
that  dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath  the  western 
horizon?  Hark!  Don't  3'ou  hear  distant  thunder? 
Don't  you  see  those  flashes  of  lightning?  There  is  a 
storm  gathering!  Every  man  to  his  duty  !  How  the 
waves  rise,  and  dash  against  the  ship !  The  air  is 
dark!  The  tempest  rages!  Our  masts  are  gone! 
The  ship  is  on  her  beam  ends  !     What  next  ?" 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspecting  tars,  reminded  of 
former  perils  on  the  deep,  as  if  struck  by  the  power 
of  magic,  arose  with  united  voices  and  minds,  and 
exclaimed,  Take  to  the  long  boat. 

BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE. 
When  Dr.  Bennet,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  first  en- 
tered on  a  curacy  near  Cambridge,  the  town  was 
overrun  with  methodists.  His  discernment  readily 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  of  the  church, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  barn  teemed  with  hesirers ;  it 
arose  from  the  custom  of  reading  the  sermon,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  preacher  being  immoveably  fixed  on  the 
book,  and  his  voice  almost  lost  in  the  pulpit,  there  is 
nothing  to   distinguish  him  from  a  statue,  save  the 
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droning  whine,  or  the  mumbling  lip.  Dr.  Bennet  in- 
stantly adopted  the  extemporaneous  mode  of  preach- 
ing, and  soon  transferred  the  svvarra  into  his  own  hive. 

DR.  DELANY. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  Dr.  Delany,  the  friend 
of  Swift,  being  desirous  of  the  honour  of  preaching 
before  his  majesty,  he  obtained  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  th-e  favour  of  being 
appointed  to  the  office  on  the  fifth  Sunday  of  some 
month,  being  an  extra  day  not  supplied  ex  officio 
by  the  chaplains.  Not  being  informed  of  the  etiquette, 
the  doctor  entered  tlie  royal  chapel  after  the  prayers 
began  ;  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  glided  into 
the  desk  by  the  side  of  the  reader.  The  vesturer,  soon 
after,  was  at  a  loss  for  the  preaclier  ;  till  seeing  a 
clergyman  kneeling  by  the  reader,  he  concluded  that 
he  was  the  man.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  him,  and 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.  The  doctor,  chagrined  at 
being  interrupted  in  his  devotions,  resisted,  and 
kicked  the  intruder,  who,  in  vain,  begged  him  to  come 
out,  saying,  "  There  was  no  text."  The  doctor  replied 
tartly,  "  that  he  had  a  text ;"  nor  could  he  compre- 
hend what  was  meant,  till  the  reader  acquainted  hira, 
that  he  must  go  into  the  vestry  and  write  down  the 
text  (as  usual)  for  the  closet.  When  he  went  into 
the  vestry,  his  hand  shook  so  much,  that  he  could  not 
write.  Mrs.  Delany,  therefore,  was  sent  for  ;  but  no 
paper  was  at  hand.  At  last,  on  the  cover  of  a  letter, 
the  text  was  transcribed  by  Mrs.  Delany,  and  then 
carried  up  to  the  king  and  royal  family. 
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LEVITY  REBUKED. 

Father  Chatenier,  a  Dominican  who  preached  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1715-17,  felt  one  day  much  incensed 
against  some  young  men,  who  attended  his  sermons 
(mly  to  laugh.  After  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
indecency  of  such  conduct,  he  said  "  Apres  votre^ 
mort,  on  croyez-vons  que  vous  irez  ?  au  bal,  a  1' 
opera,  dans  des  assembiees  au  il  y  aura  des  belles 
femraes  ?  Non,  au  feu,  au  feu  !"  He  pronounced  the 
last  words  with  a  voice  so  strong  and  so  terrible,  that 
he  frightened  his  auditors  ;  many  of  whom  instantly 
quitted  their  seats,  as  if  the  flames  were  in  the  church, 
and  the  place  of  their  sin  was  to  be  that  of  their 
punishment.  » 

DEAN  YOUNG. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Young,  the  poet,  when  a  preben- 
dary of  Sarura,  preached  a  Latin  sermon  at  Sprat's 
visitation  of  the  diocese,  which  so  pleased  the  bishop, 
that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their 
church.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation.  On  his  decease,  Bishop  Burnett  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  which  he  thus 
commenced  :  "  Death  has  been  of  late  walking 
round  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us, 
and  has  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with 
a  stroke  ;  so  that  he  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  dis- 
tributing the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust. 
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But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he 
has  left  us,  botli  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die." 


A  LONG  SERMON. 
A  preacher  who  had  divided  his  sermon  into  nume- 
rous divisions  and  sub-divisions,  quite  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  auditors,  who  finding  night  approach- 
ing, quitted  the  church  one  after  another.  The  preacher 
not  perceiving  this  rapid  desertion,  continued  to 
dispute  with  himself  in  the  pulpit ;  until  a  singing- 
.boy,  who  remained,  said,  "  Sir,  here  are  the  keys  of 
the  church ;  when  you  have  finished,  will  you  be 
careful  to  shut  the  door." 


"  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PIETY." 
The  popular  work  entitled,  "  the  Practice  of 
Piety,"  by  Bishop  Bayly,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  several  sermons  which  the  bishop 
preached  when  he  was  minister  of  Evesham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, So  great  was,  atone  time,  the  popularity 
of  this  work,  that  John  D'Espagne,  a  French 
preacher  at  Somerset  Chapel  in  1656,  complained  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  generality  of  the  common  people 
paid  too  great  a  regard  to  it,  and  considered  the 
authority  of  it  as  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  work  went  through  a  prodigious  number 
of  editions,  in  12raG.  -ad  18mo.  and  was  translated 
into  the  Welsh  and  French  in  1653. 
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FIELD  PREACHING. 


The  crowds  that  attended  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  first  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  preaching 
in  the  open  air.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  some  of 
his  friends,  they  judged  it  was  mere  madness  ;  nor 
did  he  begin  to  practise  it  until  he  went  to  Bristol, , 
when,  finding  the  churches  denied  to  him,  he  preached 
on  a  hill  at  Kingswood  to  the  colliers  ;  and,  after  he 
had  done  this  three  or  four  times,  his  congregation  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  persons. 
That  any  human  voice  could  be  heard  by  such  a 
number,  is  improbable  ;  but  that  he  effected  a  great 
moral  reform  among  these  colliers,  by  his  preaching, 
cannot  be  denied.  "  The  first  discovery,"  he  tells 
us,  "  of  their  being  effected,  was  to  see  the  white 
gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came  out  of  their 
coal  pits."  After  this,  he  preached  frequently  in  the 
open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  assembled  thousands. 


DR.  POCOCKE. 

Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
always  avoided  in  his  sermons  the  least  show  or 
ostentation  of  learning.  His  care  not  to  amuse  his 
hearers  with  things  which  tlieytould  not  understand, 
gave  some  of  them  occasion  to  entertain  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion  of  his  learning,  and  to  speak  of 
Ijiiii  .'.ccordingly.  One  of  his  Oxford  friends  travel- 
ling    Uiruugh   Childry,   enquired,     for     amusement. 
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who  was  their  minister,  and  how  they  liked  him  ?  He 
was  answered,  "  Our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pococke,  a 
plain  honest  man  ;  but,  master,  he  is  no  Latiner." 


THE  PRIESTLEYS. 

Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Priestley,  many  years  minister  of  an  independent 
chapel  in  London,  entertained  very  different  religious 
opinions.  The  lecture  at  Oldbury,  in  Lancashire,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  da}^  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers,  had  been  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.  Two  ministers 
were  appointed  to  preach  annually  j  and  it  was 
usual  for  each  to  appoint  his  successor  for  the  year 
ensuing.  It  so  happened,  that  upon  one  of  those 
occasions,  the  two  brothers  Priestley  were  fixed  upon 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to 
the  doctor,  who  wished  his  brother  to  decline,  and 
wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Priestley  replied, 
that  his  honour  was  at  stake,  it  was  known  in  so  many 
places;  and  he  particularly  wished  to  let  the  world 
see,  that  though  they  differed  so  widely,  they  could, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  preach  together.  He  further 
promised,  that  nothing  angry  should  escape  his  lips  : 
but  the  doctor  being  sensible  that  his  brother  would 
not  conceal  his  sentiments,  declined  being  there 
at  all. 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 

After  Cromwell  had  seized  on  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Richard    Baxter,  the  celebrated  Nonconformist 
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divine,  once  preached  before  the  Protector,  when  he 
made  use  of  the  following  text :  '*  Now,  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  division  amongst  you  \  but  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  The  discourse  on  these  words  was 
levelled  against  the  divisions  and  distractions  which 
then  prevailed,  especially  in  the  church.  After  the 
sermon,  Cromwell  sent  for  Mr.  Baxter,  and  made  a 
long  and  serious  speech  to  him,  about  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  change  of  the  government,  and  the  great 
things  which  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Baxter  answered,  that  it  was  too  condescending 
in  his  highness  to  acquaint  him  so  fully  with  all  these 
matters,  which  were  above  his  understanding;  but 
that  the  honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  ancient 
monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil ;  and 
Immbly  craved  his  patience,  that  he  might  ask  him 
how  they  had  forfeited  that  blessing  ?  At  this  ques- 
tion, Cromwell  became  angry  ;  he  said,  "  There  was 
no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  things  as  it 
pleased  him  ;"  and  after  reviling  the  parliament  wliich 
thwarted  him,  and  especially  by  name,  four  or  five 
members,  who  were  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
he  dismissed  the  worthy  divine  with  signs  of  great 
displeasure. 

Mr.  Baxter  came  to  London  a  little  before  the  de- 
position of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  preached  before 
the  })arliament  the  day  i)receding  that  on  which  they 
voted  the  king's  return.  On  the  king's  restoration, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
preached  once  before  him,  had  frequent  access  to  bis 
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majesty,  and  was  always  treated  by  him  with  peculiar 
respect. 

Preaching  one  Sunday,  soon  after  the  restoration, 
in  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  which  was  very  old,  some- 
thing in  the  steeple  fell  down.  The  noise  struck  such 
terror  into  the  people,  that,  in  wild  disorder,  they 
began  to  run  out  of  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  Mr.  Baxter,  without  any  visible  emotion, 
sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  When  the  hurry  was  over, 
and  the  congregation  was  in  some  degree  tranquillized, 
he  resumed  his  discourse,  and  said,  "  We  are  in  the 
service  of  God,  to  prepare  ourselves,  that  we  may  be 
fearless  at  the  great  noise  of  the  dissolving  world,  when 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away,  and  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works, therein 
shall  be  burnt  up." 

EXTRAORDINARY  WRANGLE. 

■  At  the  tirae  that  the  subject  of  the  Veto  excited 
so  much  interest  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  a  curious  dialogue  took  place  in  Skibbereen 
Chapel,  between  the  Rev.  Michael  Collins  and  a  Mr. 
O'DriscoU,  between  whom  great  animosities  existed 
respecting  the  Veto.  Mr.  Collins  was  preaching  a 
sermon,  when  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  O'DriscoU. 
The  following  is  the  priest's  own  remarks. 

"  While  I  was  preaching,  a  voice  from  the  opposite 
gallery  said  something  about  the  Pope  ;  it  was  Mr. 
O'Driscoil's.  It  struck  me  that  he  said  the  Pope  had 
sanctioned  the  Veto.  I  denied  the  fact,  and  begged 
not  to  be  interrupted."  Mr.  O'D.  "  I  will  interrupt 
you,  as  often  as  you  allude  to  roe  or  my  friends." 
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same  day.  Whitefield  says,  "  I  therefore  preached 
again  In  the  evening,  and  went  home  never  more 
surprised  at  any  incident  in  ray  life.  All  behaved 
quite  well,  and  were  in  some  degree  affected.  The 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I  will 
not  tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  1  approve  of 
you.'  " 

At  another  time,  the  celebrated  Bolingbroke  come 
to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield;  sat  like  an  archbishop,  and 
said,  the  preacher  "  had  done  great  justice  to  the  divine 
attributes  in  his  discourse." 


DISGRACEFUL  OUTRAGE. 

During  the  commonwealth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Sandwich  was  summoned  before  the  Sequestrators, 
but  refused  to  attend.  On  the  Sunday  following, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  prayer  before  sermon, 
an  officer  entered  the  church  with  a  file  of  soldiers, 
and  commanded  him  to  descend  from  the  puJpit;  which 
he  did  not  regard,  but  continued  to  pray  quite  un- 
concerned. The  oflicer  then  gave  the  word  of 
command  to  the  soldiers,  to  make  ready  and  present ; 
when  perceiving  (he  minister  still  unmoved,  he  did 
not  venture  to  give  the  last  word  of  con)mand,  but 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  and  ilrag  him  out  of  the 
pulpit  ;  which  was  done  innnediately,  and  he  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  ])rison,  where  he  was  confined 
some  time. 
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CASUISTICAL  DOCTRINE. 

A  strain  of  preaching  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  called  casuistical  doctrine,  con- 
sisting in  the  solution  of  particular  cases  of  conscience. 
Sometimes  great  acuteness  and  accuracy  were  dis- 
])layed  on  these  occasions  ;  and  the  principal  defect 
of  this  system  seems  to  liave  been,  tfiat  preachers 
formed  their  discourses  upon  ideas  of  abstract  reason, 
instead  of  the  suggestions  of  sentiment.  Yet  so  much 
good  effect  was  produced  in  this  way,  that  serious 
and  thoughtful  men  imagined  they  saw  their  own 
cases  described  in  these  discourses  ;  and  thought,  and 
often  justly  thought,  themselves  greatly  edified.  Dr. 
Sanderson,  a  learned  and  worthy  man,  and  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Charles  the  First,  was  an  able  divine 
of  this  sort.  The  king  used  to  say,  that  "  he  cirried 
his  ears  to  hear  the  preachers  ;  but  he  carried  his 
conscience  to  hear  Dr.  Sanderson." 


BORROWING  A  SERMON. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  formerly  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  college  of  Eduiburgh,  was  of 
a  benevolent  disposition,  and  not  only  assisted  his 
friends  with  his  purse  as  far  as  it  went,  but  also  with 
his  genius,  which  was  infinitely  more  extensive. 
Sometimes  he  lent  or  presented  sermons  to  his  friends. 
One  of  these  happened  to  preach  a  very  profound 
discourse  on  the  superiority  of  mental  qualifications 
over  external  accomplishments,  that  showed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
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The  clergyman  in  whose  church  thedivinehad  delivered 
the  sermon,  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  hearing 
such  observations  and  arguments  from  a  worthy 
neighbour,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted w  ith  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  any  other 
ancient  or  modern.  When  service  was  over,  he  paid 
the  3'oung  man  many  high  compliments  on  his  dis- 
course, and  added,  that  it  really  much  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations  he  had  ever  entertained  from  the 
talents  of  the  preacher.  The  gentleman  in  reply  told 
him  honestly,  that  he  knew  very  little  about  those 
matters  himself,  but  that  he  had  borrowed  the  sermon 
from  his  friend  Adam  Ferguson. 


A  HIT  AT  METAPHYSICS. 

Dr.  Stebbing  of  Gray's  Inn,  speaking  in  one  of 
Jiis  sermons  of  Hume,  and  some  other  metapliysical 
writers,  said  sarcastically  :  "  Our  thoughts  are  na- 
turally carried  back,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  author 
of  the  first  philosophy,  who  likewise  engaged  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  did  so ;  but  the  only 
discovery  they  found  themselves  able  to  make  was 
that  they  were  naked." 


JOHN  CALVIN. 

Jerome  Bol&ec,  Avho  distinguished  himself  at 
Geneva  for  his  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin, 
delivered  on  one  occasion  a  violent  discourse  against 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Calvin  was  among 
his  auditors  ;  but  hiding  himself  in  the  crowd,  was 
not  noticed  by  Bolsec,  which  probably  made  him  the 
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bolder.  As  soon  as  Bolsec  had  ended  his  discourse, 
Calvin  stood  up,  and  confuted  all  he  had  been  saying. 
"  He  answered,  overset,  and  confounded  him,"  says 
Beza,  "  with  so  many  testimonies  from  the  word  of 
God  ;  with  so  many  passages,  chiefly  from  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  in  short,  with  so  many  solid  arguments,  that 
every  person  was  miserably'  ashamed  for  him,  except 
the  brazen-faced  monk  himself."  A  magistrate  who 
was  present,  not  content  with  the  triumph  which 
Calvin  had  achieved  over  Bolsec  in  argument,  was 
pleased  to  send  the  monk  to  prison.  His  sentiments 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  judicial  enquiry  ; 
and  at  last,  with  tiie  advice  of  the  Swiss  churches,  the 
senate  of  Geneva  declared  Bolsec  convicted  of 
sedition  and  Pelagianisra  ;  and  as  such,  banished  him 
from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  on  pain  of  being 
whipped  if  he  should  return  thither. 


VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  a  French  catholic  priest,  who 
was  born  in  1576,  early  distinguished  himself  for 
pulpit  oratory,  and  for  his  zeal  in  founding  charitable 
institutions.  He  successively  established  a  mission 
for  the  reformation  of  galley  slaves;  a  foundling 
hospital  for  forsaken  children ;  and  a  nunnery  of 
nurses,  bound  by  vow  to  visit  and  attend  the  sick 
poor,  gratis.  He  also  preached  sermons,  and  obtained 
collections  in  behalf  of  the  lunatic  asylums  at  Bicetre, 
and  at  the  Saltpetriere ;  and  to  the  local  inlirmnries  at 
Marseilles  and  at  Santreine,  his  eloquence  rendered 
repeated  and  lasting  services.  Such  men  are  the 
saints  of  humanity,  whose  memory  should  be  cherished. 
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GEORGE  FOX. 


George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  attending 
divine  service  at  Nottingham,  and  hearing  the  preacher 
observe,  that  all  doctrine  must  be  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  exclaimed,  "  No  ;  doctrine  comes  not 
merely  from  the  Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  light  that  enlightens  man."  He 
was  about  to  continue,  but  he  was  stopped  and  con- 
veyed to  prison.  The  confusion  which  this  circum- 
stance occasioned,  prevented  the  magistrates  from 
repressing  the  multitude,  who  attacked  Fox  with  • 
stones  and  sticks  all  the  way. 


BISHOP  FORBES. 

Patrick  Forbes,  the  Lord  of  Corse  and  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  did  not  enter  the  ministry  until  he  was 
forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  long  before  made 
himself  conspicuous,  by  the  encouragement  which 
he  held  out  to  able  and  pious  ministers,  and  the 
instructions  which,  notwithstanding  his  being  a 
layman,  he  personally  delivered  to  the  people  in 
occasional  discourses,  as  well  as  by  the  conferences 
which  he  held  for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  would  liear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  When  he 
became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  not  onl}^  careful 
to  tix  worthy  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  but  used  to 
make  frequent  visitations  to  enquire  into  their  conduct 
and  manners.  "  When  he  was  told  of  the  negligence 
or  weakness  of* any  of  his  clerg^s  he  would,"  says 
Burnet,  "  go  and  lodge  near  his  church  upon  Satur- 
day in  the  evening,  without  making  himself   known. 
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and  the  next  day,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  he 
would  go  and  hear  him ;  that,  by  this,  he  raigbt  be 
able  to  judge  what  his  comraon  sermons  were,  and 
as  they  appeared  to  him,  he  encouraged  or  ad- 
monished them." 

PLURALITIES. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  charges  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  used  to  be  extremely  vehement  in  his  excla- 
mations against  pluralities.  In  his  first  visitation  to 
Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard  ; 
who  being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers  whether 
he  might  accept  of  two  benefices,  replied,  "  And 
how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both?"  "I 
intend,"  answered  the  priest,  "  to  ofiiciate  in  one  of 
them  by  a  deputy."  "  Will  your  deputy  suffer 
eternal  punishment  for  you  too  ?"  asked  the  saint. 
"  Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy, 
but  you  must  suffer  the  penalty  in  person."  This 
anecdote  made  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  Kelsey,  a 
pious  and  worthy  clergyman  then  present,  that  he 
immediately  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  in 
Berkshire,  worth  two  hundred  a  year,  which  he  tben 
held  with  one  of  great  value. 

CLAUDE. 

The  celebrated  French  preacher,  Claude,  though 
elegant  and  impressive,  had  not  a  pleasing  voice  ; 
whence  Morris  wittily  observed,  that  "  all  voices  were 
for  him,  except  his  own."  The  last  sermon  which 
Claude  preached,  was  at  the  Hague,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1686,  before  the   Princess  of  Orange,  who  is 
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said  to  have  been  greatly  atfected.  A  few  days  after 
he  was  seized  with  an  ilhiess,  which  carried  him  oti, 
January  13,  1687. 


SHARP,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Dr.  Sharp,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,- 
when  nominal  chaplain  to  James  II.,  preached  at 
London  a  sermon  against  popery, in  1686.  Ashe  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hand, 
containing  an  argument  for  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  title  of  the  only  visible  Catholic  Church., 
This  he  ansAvered  from  the  pulpit  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  circumstance  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  whose  inclination  to  popery  is  well  known.  His 
majesty  was  greatly  incensed,  and  sent  a  mandate 
to  Dr.  Crompton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp  from  preaching  in  any  church  or 
chapel  in  his  diocese,  until  he  had  given  satisfaction 
for  his  oftence.  This  the  bishop  refused  to  do  ;  but 
admonished  the  doctor  to  intermit  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  for  the,  present,  and  go  down  to  his 
deanery  at  Norwich  ;  which  he  did  accordingly. 


SAURIN. 

The  celebrated  Saurin,  when  one  of  the  pastors  to 
the  French  refugees  at  the  Hague,  was  so  celebrated 
for  his  preaching,  that  he  was  constantly  attended  by 
a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience.  His  style  was 
pure,  unaffected,  and  eloquent,  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  flowery;  but  never  improper.  "  In  the 
introduction  to  his  sermons,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "he 
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used  to  deliver  himself  in  a  tone  modest  and  low  ;  in 
the  body  of  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the 
understanding,  he  was  plain,  clear,  and  argumentative  ; 
pausing  at  the  close  of  each  period,  that  he  might 
discover  by  the  countenances  and  motions  of  his 
hearers,  whether  they  were  convinced  by  his  reasoning. 
In  his  addresses  to  the  Avicked,  (and  it  is  a  folly  to 
preach  as  if  there  were  none  in  our  assemblies)  M. 
Saurin  was  often  sonorous,  but  oftener  a  weeping 
suppliant  at  their  feet.  In  the  one,  he  sustained  the 
authorative  dignity  of  his  office  ;  in  the  other,  he 
expressed  his  master's  and  his  own  benevolence  to 
bad  men,  '  praying  them  in  Christ's  sake  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.'  In  general,  his  preaching  resem- 
bled a  plentiful  shower  of  dew,  softly  and  imper- 
ceptibly insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  of  his 
numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the  pores  of  plants, 
till  all  the  church  was  dissolved,  and  all  in  tears  under 
his  sermons." 


DEAN  BOYS. 

Dean  Boys,  the  author  of  the  "Postils,"  was  what 
is  tenned  in  his  days,  "  a  painful  preacher,"  one  who 
in  preaching  was  frequent  and  laborious,  as  his  works 
testify,  which  were  all  delivered  originally  from  the 
pulpit.  The  great  object  against  which  he  directed 
his  preaching,  was  popery,  which  he  assailed  both 
with  argument  and  ridicule.  In  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  introduced  the  following 
paraphrase  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Latin,  addressed  to 
the  Pope.  V  Papa  noster  qui  es  Romae,  raalcdicitur 
nomen  tuum,  iutereat  regnum  tuum,  irapediatur  vo- 
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luntas  tua,  sicut  in  ceelo  sic  et  in  terra.  Potum 
nostrum  in  caena  dominica  da  nobis  liodie,  et  retuitte 
nuramos  nostros  quos  tibi  dedimus  ob  indulgentias,  et 
ne  nos  inducas  in  baeresin  sed  libera  nos  a  miseria 
quoniam  tuam  est  infernum  pix  et  sulphur  in  sfecula 
secolorura."  Granger  gives  this  prayer  in  English,  as 
if  Dr.  Boys  had  used  it  in  that  language  ;  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  doctor's  own,  he  adds,  "  he  gained 
great  applause  by  turning  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  an 
execration."  The  fact  is,  he  only  quoted  it,  saying,  "  I 
have  anotiier  prayer,  and  for  as  much  as  it  is  in  Latin," 
(Sec.  A  copy  of  this  prayer  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  Sir 
Henry  Fines,  v^'ho  says  he  found  it  in  an  old  book. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A  Prussian  divine  near  Stettin,  shocked  at  the 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
preached  a  sermon  on  Herod,  in  which  he  introduced 
a  few  hints  against  his  sovereign.  The  king  being 
informed  of  it,  ordered  the  preacher  to  be  brought 
to  Potsdam,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  consistory,  although  there  was  then  no  such  court 
in  existence.  The  poor  man  whs  brought  before 
the  king,  who  had  taken  the  robe  and  band  of  a 
preacher ;  Baron  Polnitz  and  M.  d'  Argens  being 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  accused  was  intro- 
duced between  two  grenadiers  ;  when  the  king  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  I  ask  you  on  what  Ilcrod  you  have  been 
preaching?"  He  answered,  "  Upon  the  Herod  who 
ordered  all  the  little  children  to  be  slaughtered." 
"I  asked  you,"  added  the  king,  "wliethcr  it~was 
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Herod  the  first  of  that  name,  for  you  must  know 
there  have  been  several?"  The  poor  priest  could 
not  reply.  "  How,  sir,"  said  the  king,  "  dare  you 
preach  on  Herod,  and  not  know  of  what  family  he 
was  ?  You  are  unworthy  of  the  functions  you  dis- 
charge. We  grant  you  pardon  this  time;  but  know, 
that  we  shall  excommunicate  you,  if  ever  you  dare 
in  future  to  preach  about  a  person  with  whom  you 
are  not  acquainted."  They  then  delivered  his  sen- 
tence, and  granted  hU  pardon. 


TOM  BRADBURY. 

The  eccentric  Daniel  Burgess  was  succeeded  in 
the  pulpit  which  he  filled  in  London  (New  Court, 
Carey  Street)  by  the  equally  eccentric  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Tom  Bradbury. 
He  indulged  in  the  same  comic  style  of  preaching 
as  Burgess,  carrying  it  even  some  degrees  higher  in 
extravagance ;  and  had  the  like  fortune  of  becoming 
the  jest  of  the  town.  Mr.  N.  Neal,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  says,  *'  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bradbury's 
sermons,  just  published,  the  nonsense  and  bulioonery 
of  which  would  make  one  laugh,  if  his  impious 
insults  over  the  pious  dead  did  not  make  one  tremble." 
It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  though  a  sincere 
and  a  good  man,  his  fancy  gave  so  whimsical  a  direc- 
tion to  his  zeal,  as  to  be  productive  of  much  injury 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  Of  his  fifty-four  sermons 
extant,  the  greater  part  are  on  political  subjects  ;  and 
it  was  as  smartly  as  justly  observed  of  them  at  the 
time  of  publication,  that  "  from  the  great  number 
of  sacred  texts  applied  to  the  occasion,   one  would 
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imagine  tlie  Bible  was  written  only  to  confirm  by 
divine  authority,  the  benefits  accruing  to  this  nation 
from  the  accession  of  William  III." 

Bradbury  differed  on  not  a  few  points  with  his 
clerical  brethren  ;  and  among  others,  used  to  make  it 
his  business  to  lampoon  and  satirize  the  hymns  and 
psalms  of  Dr.  "Watts.  It  is  said,  that  whenever  he 
gave  out  one  of  the  former,  it  was  in  this  style  : 
"  Let  us  sing  one  of  Watts's  w-hymns.'' 

When  Bradbury  first  commenced  preacher,  he  was 
but  a  lad,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  op 
account  of  his  juvenile  appearance,  was  subjected 
to  some  ridicule.  It  did  not,  however,  daunt  him  ; 
and  Tom  Bradbury  soon  convinced  his  hearers,  that 
he  was  a  boy  only  in  appearance.  His  success  in 
conquering  the  prejudices  excited  by  his  youth,  was 
an  ajra  in  his  life;  and  ever  after  he  used  to  "  bless 
God,  that  from  that  hour  he  had  never  known  the 
fear  of  man.'' 


THE  PASTOR  RESTORED. 

Peter  du  Bosc,  who  was  esteeuied  the  greatest 
preacher  in  his  time  among  the  protestants  of  France, 
became  so  famous  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the 
place  of  his  ministry,  to  invite  him  to  accept  of  the 
church  of  Charcnton ;  but  though  the  application 
was  supported  by  letters  of  solicitation  from  persons 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  nothing  could  induce  Du 
Bosc  to  leave  his  flock  at  Caen,  to  whom  he  had 
become  much  endeared.  Some  years  after,  in  con- 
se(j\u'ncc  of  having  preached  disrespectfully  of  auri- 
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cular  confession,  an  order  was  procured  for  his  banish- 
ment to  Chalons.     As  he  passed  through  Paris  on  his 
•way  to  the  place  of  his  banishment,  he  made  such 
an  explanation  of  his  olFence  to  M.  le  Trellier,  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  led  to  a  recal  of  the 
sentence  against  him.     The  joy  which  his  return  gave 
to  the  people  of  Caen,  was  excessive  ;  even  those  of 
opposite  sentiments  concurred  in  congratulating  him; 
and   among   others,   a  catholic   gentleman   of    some 
distinction,  who  was  besides  pleased  to  celebrate  the 
event  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner.  "  A  gentle- 
man," says  DuBosc's  biographer, "  of  distinction  in  the 
province,  whose  life  was  not  very  regular,  but  who 
made  open  profession  of  loving  those  pastors  who 
had  particular  talents,  and  seemed  particularly  ena- 
moured with    the  merit  of  M.  du  Bosc,   having   a 
mind  to  solemnize   the  occasion  with  a  feast,  took 
two  Cordeliers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest  fellows,  and 
made  them  drink  so  much,  that  one  of  them  died  on 
the   spot.      He  went  to  see  M.  du  Bosc  the  next 
day,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public  joy ;  that  the  sacrifice 
would  have  been  a  Jesuit,  but  that  the  offering  ought 
not  to  displease  him,  though  it  ivas  but  of  a  Cordelier  !" 


RELIGIOUS  QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  minister  in  Devonshire,  had  a 
great  number  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  quartered  at  his 
house.  These  one  day  obliged  him  to  preach  be- 
fore them,  when  he  so  happily  mingled  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and 
preached  with  so  much  caution  and  honesty,  that  the 
u 
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captain  threw  up  his  commission,  and  quitted  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  so  pleased, 
that  they  released  the  minister  from  maintauiing 
them  any  longer,  and  sought  fresh  quarters  else 
where. 


DR.  LAYFIELD. 

One  of  the  first  ministers  who  fell  under  persecu- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  Dr.  Lay- 
field,  the  archdeacon  of  Essex,  and  vicar  of  All  « 
Hallows,  in  London.  He  was  seized  while  performing 
divine  service,  dragged  from  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the 
church.  They  then  set  him  on  horseback,  with  his 
surplice  on;  tied  the  Common  Prayer  Book  about  his 
neck  ;  and  in  this  manner  forced  him  to  ride  through 
several  streets  in  the  City  of  London,  while  the  mob 
followed,  hooting  at  him  all  the  time.  After  being 
successively  confined  in  most  of  the  jails  in  London, 
and  enduring  twenty  years  persecution  with  great 
courage  and  resolution,  he  was  restored  to  his  church 
benefices  with  additional  preferment. 

THE  BASTILE,  OR  A  BISHOPRIC. 

The  Abbe  Beauvais  preaching  before  Louis  XV. 
resolved,  if  possible,  either  to  get  into  a  bishopric,  or 
into  the  bastile.  He  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  monarch,  and  alluded,  in 
terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Madame  Du  Barry.  This  lady,  knowing 
her  portrait,  entreated  the  king  to  punish  him  ;  but  he 
observed,  with    his    usual  mildness    of    disposition* 
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that  a  preacher  could  not  always  be  answerable  for 
the  application  which  his  auditors  might  make.  Ma- 
dame Du  Barry,  however,  the  same  evening,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Abbe. 

"   SIR, 

.'*  You  have  preaclied  n  very  insolent  discourse  to- 
day. In  the  room  of  using  charity  and  moderation 
in  your  sermon,  you  had  the  audacity  to  reflect  upon 
his  majesty's  way  of  life,  in  the  very  face  of  his  people. 
You  made  your  attack  upon  him  only,  though  you 
ought  to  have  used  gentleness  towards  him,  and  have 
excused  his  frailties  to  his  subjects.  I  do  not  think 
you  were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  christian  charity,  but 
excited  by  a  lust  of  ambition,  and  a  fondness  for 
grandeur  ;  these  were  the  motives  of  your  conduct. 
Were  I  in  his  majesty's  place,  you  should  be  banished 
to  some  obscure  village,  and  there  taught  to  be  more 
cautious,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  people  to 
rebel  against  the  ruler  God  has  put  over  them.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  king  may  do,  but  you  have  pre- 
sumed too  much  on  his  goodness.  You  did  not 
expect  from  me  a  lesson  for  your  conduct,  drawn  from 
the  christian  doctrine  and  morality  ;  but  I  would 
advise  you,  for  your  own  gocd,  to  pay  attention 
to  it.      I  am,  &c. 

THE    COUNTESS    DU    BARRY." 


INTERPRETATION. 

Mr.  Symmons,  an   ejected  minister    in  the  time  of 

the  commonwealth,   gives  a  singular   account  of  the 

accusations  made  against  him  by  parliament,  before 

M   2 
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whom  he  was  summoned,  "  "When  I  preached  against 
treason,  rebellion,  and  disobedience,"  says  he,  "  then 
they  said,  no  question  but  I  meant  parliament;  and 
afterwards,  when  I  preached  against  lying,  slandering, 
and  malice,  this,  they  said,  was  against  the  parliament 
too  ;  and  got  me  to  be  sent  for  up  again  by  a  pursui- 
vant about  the  same.  Nay,  when  I  did  but  quote 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  death,  and  many 
go  therein,'  this,  they  said,  was  against  the  parlia- 
ment, because  the  major  part  of  the  people  in  those 
parts  were  for  the  same.  When  I  quoted  that  passage 
in  the  120th  Psalm,  where  David  says,  that '  he  was 
for  peace,  but  others  were  for  war  ;  when  he  spake  of 
that,  they  made  them  ready  for  battle  ;'  this,  they  < 
said,  was  for  the  king,  and  against  the  parliament. 
When  I  preached  against  vain  glory,  upon  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  '  I  seek  not  the  praise  of 
men,'  they  said  I  preached  against  a  particular  mem- 
ber, when  I  protest  I  never  thought  of  him  all  the 
while  I  was  upon  that  subject  (^that  1  know  of),  save 
only  when  I  prayed  for  my  enemies." 

CONTENTMENT. 

When  Mr.  Travers,  a  nonconformist  minister,  had 
been  ejected  from  his  living  of  Erixhain,  a  gentleman 
procured  him  the  liberty  of  preaching  at  a  little  place 
near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  wliicii  he  did  without 
receiving  any  emolument.  The  gentleman  meeting 
him  some  time  after,  enquired  what  he  had  for  sup- 
plying the  cure  ?  to  which  Mr.  Travers  readily  an- 
swered, that  he  had  very  much  •  "  for,"  said  he,  •'  I 
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never  preached  to  a  more  attentive  people  in  my  life," 
"  But,"  said  tlie  gentleman,  "  what  do  they  pay 
you  ?"  Mr.  Travers  said,  Sir  J.  Harvey  thrice  invited 
liim  to  dinner  ;  and  being  told  that  was  no  mainte- 
nance, *'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "  I  thanic  God  and 
you  that  I  may  preach  the  gospel;  I  have  dined  to 
day,  and  God  will  provide  for  to-morrow."  Although 
Mr.  Travers  is  described  as,  at  tliat  time,  very  meanly^ 
dressed,  ♦*  with  a  few  buttons  to  his  doublet,  and  a  blue 
leather  point  to  keep  the  sole  and  the  overleather  of 
one  of  his  shoes  together  ;"  yet  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful, and  displaced  resignation  and  content  both  in 
his  countenance  and  ac-tions. 


ABBE  D'ESPAGNAC. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  servility  of 
the  Frr?nch  clergy,  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
there  were  still  found  men,  even  among  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  thundered  from  the 
pulpit  declamations  which  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  the  court. 

In  the  Gazette  de  France,  March  28,  ITSO,  we  are 
told,  that  "  there  was  no  sermon  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day before  the  king  ;  for  the  Abbe  d'Espagnac,  who 
was  to  have  preached  that  day,  found  himself  sud- 
denly indisposed  at  the  moment  he  was  stepping  into 
the  pulpit,  and  rendered  incapable  of  delivering  his 
discourse."  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  failure 
of  this  sermon  ;  but  the  secret  fact  is,  that  at  the 
moment  the  Abbe  was  going  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  an 
officer  came  to  him, and  informed  him  that,  as  the  king 
iwiew  that  he  was  not  well,  he  excused  hins  from  per- 
il 3 
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forming  his  dut^'.  The  eloquent  orator,  who  did  not 
at  first  understand  the  kind  anxiety  of  the  king, 
assured  the  messenger  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  his 
majesty's  attention,  but  that  he  was  very  well.  The 
officer  perceiving  the  honest  simplicity  of  our  Abbe, 
was  obliged  to  explain  himself  in  more  direct  terms  ; 
and  leading  him  to  a  post-chaise,  made  him  return  to 
Paris. 

The  Abbe  v.-as  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents, 
who  sought  celebrity  by  the  boldness  of  his  opi- 
nions. Several  days  before  Lent,  the  king  had  said, 
"  We  heard  last  year  a  very  unchristian  sermon  (the 
Abbe  Rousseau's) ;  but  this  year  we  shall  not  cer- 
tainly." This  hint  was  gently  given  to  the  Abbe  by 
the  courtiers  ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and  would  not  be ' 
intimidated.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the 
great  Almoner,  were  appointed  to  examine  his  sermon 
before  it  was  preached.  They  found  that  it  did  not 
at  all  touch  on  the  mystery  of  that  day,  but  on  a 
matter  most  irrelevant,  on  a  parallel  between  royalty 
and  despotism.  Fearful  that  this  might  produce  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  they  informed  the  Count  de 
Maurepas  ;  who,  to  save  himself  a  direct  refusal  to  the 
orator,  fell  upon  the  expedient  which  we  have  above 
related. 


DILEMMA. 
A  preacher  who  had  but  one  sermon,  which  he  had 
delivered  on  the  Sunday,  being  praised  by  the  lord 
of  the  place,  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  next 
day,  whicli  was  a  fast  day.  The  preacher  ruminated 
the  whole  night  on  what  he  was  to  do,  to  rescue  him- 
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self  from  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  dreaded  hour  arrived,  when  he  mounted  the  pul- 
pit, and  with  great  solemnity  said,  "  Brethren,  some 
persons  have  accused  me  of  advancing  propositions 
to  you  yesterday,  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  of  having 
misrepresented  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Now, 
to  convince  you  how  much  I  have  been  wronged,  and 
to  make  known  to  you  the  purity  of  ray  doctrine,  I 
shall  repeat  my  sermon,  so  pray  be  attentive." 

BISHOP  OF  AETH. 
Maboul,  the  Bishop  of  Aeth,  in  France,  was  an 
eminent  preacher,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  his  funeral  orations.  They  are  distin- 
guished throughout  by  that  sweetness  of  styla>  that 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  elevation,  that  unction, 
aiui  that  touching  simplicity,  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  mind,  and  of  true  genius.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Aeth,"'  says  a  French  critic,  "  did  not  pos- 
sess the  masculine  vigour  of  Bossuet,  but  he  is  more 
correct,  and  more  polished.  Less  profound  and  more 
brilliant  than  Flechier,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
impressive,  and  more  affectionate.  If  he  introduces 
antitheses,  they  are  those  of  things,  and  not  of  words. 
More  equal  than  Mascaron,  he  has  the  taste,  the 
graces,  the  ease,  and  the  interesting  manner  of  father 
La  Rue." 

SHORTENING  A  DISCOURSE. 

On  St.  James's  Day,  a  monk  had  to  pronounce  a 

panegyric  on  the  saint.     As  he  was   rather  late,  the 

priests,  who  feared  he  would  make  a  long  sermon, 

entreated  him  to  abridge  it.  The  monk  then  mounted 
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the  pulpit,  and  addressing  his  congregation,  said^ 
*•  My  brethren,  twelve  months  ago  I  preached  an 
eulogy  on  the  saint  whose  festival  you  this  day  cele- 
brate. As  I  doubt  not  but  you  were  all  then  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  as  1  have  not  learnt  that  he  lias 
done  any  thing  new  since,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  said  at  tliat  tiiue."  He  then  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  descended  from  the  pulpit. 

A  VOLUMINOUS  PREACHER. 
Archbishop  Usher  used  to  call  Dr.  Manton,  a 
nonconformist  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  voluminous  preacher,  meaning,  that  he  had  the  art  of 
compressing  the  substance  of  volumes  of  divinity 
into  a  narrow  compass.  The  expression  was  cer- 
tainly more  applicable  to  him  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words ;  for  his  sermons  fill  five  large  volumes 
in  folio,  one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pages  on  the  119th  Psalm.  The  task  of 
reading  these  sermons  to  his  aunt,  had  an  unhappy 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  In  a  letter 
to  Dean  Swift,  he  says,  "  My  next  shall  be  as  long  as 
one  of  Dr.  Manton's  sermons,  who  taught  my  youth 
to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high  churchman, 
that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him 
more." 

FAILURE  OF  MEMORY. 

A  French  preacher,  whose  memory  was  very  defi- 
cient, stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  was 
unabJe  to  proceed   with  the   subject.     This  awkward 
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pause  was,  however,  very  ingeniously  got  over. 
"  Friends,"  said  he  to  his  auditors,  "  I  had  forgot  to 
say,  that  a  person  much  afflicted  is  recommended  to 
your  immediate  prayers ;  iet  us,  tlierefore,  say  one 
Pater."  He  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  be- 
fore he  got  up  again,  liad  recovered  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  which  he  conckided  without  any  one  per- 
ceiving his  want  of  memory. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 

A  student  of  Cambridge  observing  a  multitude  flock 
to  a  village  church  on  a  working  day,  enquired  what 
was  the  cause.  On  being  informed  that  one  Bunyan, 
a  tinker,  was  to  preach  there,  he  gave  a  boy  a  few 
halfpence  to  hold  his  horse,  resolved,  as  he  said,  to 
hear  the  tinker  prate.  The  tinker  prated  to  such 
effect,  that,  for  some  time,  the  scholar  wished  to  hear 
uo  other  preacher ;  and  through  his  future  life,  gave 
proofs  of  the  advantages  he  had  received  from  the 
humble  rainistr}'  of  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Bunyan,  with  rude,  but  irresistible  zeal,  preached 
throughout  the  country,  and  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Bedfordshire  ;  until  on  the 
restoration  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years.  During  his  confinement,  he 
preached  to  all  to  whom  he  could  gain  access  ;  and 
when  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  of  pro- 
mising to  abstain  from  preaching,  he  constantly  re- 
plied, "  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  shall  preach 
again  to-morrow." 

Bunyan,  on  being  liberated,   became  pastor  of  the 
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Baptist  Church  at  Bedford  ;  and  when  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  a  portion  of  religious  liberty,  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness,  by  preaching  every  \'ear  in 
London,  where  he  excited  great  attention.  On  one 
day's  notice,  such  multitudes  would  assemble,  that 
the  places  of  worship  could  not  hold  them.  "  At  a 
lecture  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  dark  mornings  of  win- 
ter," says  one  of  Bunyan's  cotemporaries,  "  I  Jiave 
seen  about  twelve  hundred  ;  and  I  computed  about 
three  thousand  that  came  to  hear  him  on  a  Lord's  da}^, 
so  that  one  half  of  them  were  obliged  to  return  for 
want  of  room." 


DR.    CHANDLER. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that  after  any 
illness,  he  always  preached  in  a  more  evangelical 
strain  than  usual.  A  gentleman  who  occasionally 
heard  him,  said  to  one  of  liis  constant  auditors, 
"  Pray,  has  not  the  doctor  been  ill  lately  ?"  "  Why 
do  you  think  so  ?"  "  Because  the  sermon  was  more 
evangelical  than  those  he  usual!}'  preaches  when  he  is 
in  full  health." 

AVOIDING   A  Dri?FICULTY. 

When  Mr.  Job  Orton,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  preaching  from  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  his 
more  orthodox  hearers,  who  had  doubts  concerning 
his  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  were  all  attention, 
in  hopes  of  hearing  their  pastor's  real  sentiments. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  for  wlien  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  the   mighty  God,"  all  he    said  was* 
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"  the  meaning  of  this  I  cannot  tell ;  and  how  should 
I,  when  his  name  is  called  wonderful  ?" 


DR.  GUYSE. 

Dr.  Gu3'se  was  blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
but  he  still  determined  to  preach.  After  the  morning 
service  of  the  first  day,  an  old  lady  of  his  congrega- 
tion, enraptured  with  his  discourse,  followed  him  into 
the  vestry  after  the  service  was  over,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Doctor,  I  wish  you  had  been  blind  these  twenty 
years,  for  you  never  preached  so  good  a  sermon  in 
your  life  as  you  have  done  to  day."  The  remark  was 
not  wholly  without  foundation,  for  the  doctor  had 
been  accustomed  to  read  his  sermons  ;  but  when  he 
preached  extemporaneously,  his  delivery  was  more 
animated,  and  more  natural. 


"VANITY    FAIR." 

The  ardent  and  benevolent  zeal  which  distinguished 
the  whole  life  of  George  Whitefield,  prompted  him  to 
a  new  and  hazardous  effort  to  do  good.  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  many  years,  to  erect  booths  in  Moor- 
fields  for  mountebanks  and  puppetshows,  which 
attracted  immense  crowds,  to  keep  a  kind  of  fair  dur- 
ing the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays.  Whitefield, 
who  had  long  viewed  this  as  the  "  vanity  fair"  described 
by  his  favourite  Bunyan,  determined  to  intrude  on 
the  sports  by  preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  fair.  On 
Whit  Monday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
marched  forth  to  the  assault  of  this  strong  hold  of 
Satan, and  mounting  a  pulpit  which  some  of  his  friend* 
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had  prepared  for  him,  he  took  for  his  text,"  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  liave  everlasting  life."  His 
words  seemed  to  fly  like  pointed  arrows  from  a  bow 
of  steel.  The  gazing  crowd  was  hushed  to  solemn 
silence,  and  many  were  in  tears. 

"  Being  thus  encouraged,"  says  Whitefield,  "  I 
ventured  out  again  at  noon,  when  the  fields  were 
quite  full,  and  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling,  to  see 
thousands,  when  a  Merry  Andrew  was  trumpeting  to 
them,  upon  observing  me  to  mount  a  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not  so  much 
as  one  was  left  behind,  but  all  flocked  to  hear  the 
gospel.  This,  together  with  a  complaint  that  they 
had  taken  near  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  less  that  day 
than  usual,  so  enraged  the  owners  of  the  booths,  that 
when  I  came  to  preach  a  third  time,  in  the  evening,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sermon,  a  Merry  Andrew  got  up  on 
a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing  towards  the  pulpit, 
attempted  to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  several 
times.  Soon  after,  they  got  a  recruiting  sergeant, 
with  his  drum,  to  pass  through  the  congregation. 
But  I  desired  the  people  to  make  way  for  the  king's 
officer,  which  was  quietly  done.  Finding  these  eflforts 
fail,  a  large  body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side, 
assembled  together;  and  having  got  a  great  pole  for 
their  standard,  advanced  with  sound  of  drum  in  a 
very  threatening  manner,  till  they  came  near  the 
skirts  of  the  congregation.  Uncommon  courage  was 
given  both  to  preacher  and  hearers.  1  prayed  for 
support  and  deliverance,  and  I  was  heard.  For  just 
as  they  approached  us,  with  looks  full  of  resentment. 
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I  know  not  by  what  circumstance,  tliey  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  threw  down  their  staff,  leaving, 
however,  many  of  their  company  behind,  who,  before 
we  had  done,  were  brought  over,  I  trust,  to  join  the 
besieged  party. 

"  I  think  I  continued  praying  and  preaching,  and 
singing,  (for  the  noise  was  too  great  at  times  to 
preach)  above  three  hours.  We  then  retired  to  the 
Tabernacle,  where  thousands  flocked.  We  had  de- 
termined to  pray  down  the  booths  ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  more  substantial  work  was  done.  At  a  mode- 
rate computation,  I  received,  I  believe,  a  thousand 
notes  from  persons  under  conviction  ;  and  soon  after, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  were  received  into  the 
society  in  one  day.  Numbers  that  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn,  were  at  that  time 
plucked  as  brands  out  of  the  burning." 

REMORSE. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury exposed  him  to  hatred  ;  and  his  grandson.  Dr. 
Robert  Winter,  relates,  that  a  person  was  once 
employed  to  take  away  his  life.  To  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradbury's  person,  the 
man  frequently  attended  places  of  worship  where  he 
preaclied,  placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  gallery, 
with  his  countenance  steadily  fixed  on  the  preacher. 
It  was  scarcely  possible,  under  such  circumstances, 
wholly  to  avoid  listening  to  what  was  said.  Mr. 
Bradbury's  forcible  manner  of  presenting  divine  truth 
to  view,  awakened  the  man's  attention,  and  became 
the  means,  not  only  of  withdrawing  him  from  his  pur- 
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pose,  but  of  reforming  him.  He  came  to  the  preacher 
with  trembling;  and  confusion,  told  his  affecting  tale, 
gave  evidence  of  his  conversion,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber and  ornament  of  the  church. 


FUNERAL  SERMON  OF  DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  his  brother  Timothy, 
of  London,  a  clergyman  of  very  dilierent  religious  sen- 
timents, preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  in  which  he 
said,  "  Curiosity  has  brought  numbers  to  hearwhatl  say 
of  his  eternal  state.  This  I  say,  not  one  in  heaven, 
nor  on  the  road  to  that  happy  world,  will  be  more 
glad  to  find  him  there,  than  myself.  When  I  consider 
that  the  praise  of  glory,  of  free  grace,  is  that  which 
God  principally  designs,  and  that  we  rind  in  divine 
revelation,  some  of  the  chiefest  otfenders  have  been 
singled  out,  and  made  monuments  of  mercy,  such  as 
Manasseh,  Paul,  and  others  ;,  and  also  that  he  who 
can  create  the  world  in  a  moment,  and  raise  the  dead 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  can  make  a  change  in 
any  man  in  one  moment;  here,  and  here  alone,  are 
founded  ray  hopes." 


FORDYCE. 

Dr.  Fordycc  raised  his  character  very  high  for  talents 
and  eloquence,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  when 
a  young  man,  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  "  On  the  folly,  infamy,  and 
misery  of  unlawful  pleasures."  He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  London  ;  where  succeeding  to  a  pastoral 
rhaige,  his  congregation  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
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he  drew  around  hiiu  a  multitude  of  genteel  hearers, 
particularly'  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  cf  the  first 
resjjectability  in  the  city.  To  these  he  considered 
it  his  business  to  preach,  and  he  framed  his  sermons  in  a 
manner  wliich  he  conceived  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  their  circumstances. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  the  doctor's  darling 
study  and  pursuit ;  and  whatever  could  give  it  elFect, 
both  in  sentiment  and  composition,  he  carefully  sought. 
He  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  charms  of  elocution  ; 
and  whatever  the  graces  of  gesture  and  action  could 
impart,  he  sought  to  give  his  sermons. 


SLEEPING  PREACHER. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Haydock,  of  New  College  in 
Oxford,  practised  physic  in  the  day,  and  preached  in 
the  night  in  bed,  as  he  pretended,  by  revelation  ;  for  he 
would  take  a  text  in  his  sleep,  and  deliver  a  good 
sermon  from  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  interiup- 
tion  of  his  auditors,  would  pertinaciously  persist  to 
the  end,  and  sleep  on.  The  fatne  of  this  sleeping 
preacher  coming  to  the  king's  knowledge,  he  sent 
for  him  to  court,  where  he  sat  up  one  night  to 
hear  him  ;  and  when  the  time  came  that  tlie  preacher 
thought  fit  to  appear  asleep,  he  began  with  a  prayer  ; 
then  took  a  text  of  Scripture,  on  which  he  dwelt  a 
short  time;  and  then  made  a  digression  to  attack  the 
Pope,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  last  canons  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  so  concluded  sleeping.  The 
king  the  next  morning,  suspecting  the  imposture,  sent 
for  Haydock,  and  obtained  a  confession  of  the  cheat 
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which  he  said  was  to  bring  him  into  notice,  as  he  con- 
sidered himself  buried  m  the  University.  The  king, 
after  his  public  recantations,  pardoned  him,  and  gave 
him  preferment  in  the  church. 


JOHN  KNOX. 

The  Scottish  reforruer,  John  Knox,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  exclaimed,  that"  One  mass  was  more  fright- 
ful to  him,  than  ten  thousand  enemies  landed  in  any 
part  of  the  realm."  This  gave  much  oftence  to  Queen 
Mary  ;  but  she  was  soon  afterwards  prevailed  on  to 
hear  him  preach,  when  he  took  for  his  text  this  passage; 
of  Isaiah,  "  O  Lord,  other  lords  than  thou  have 
reigned  over  us."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  wicked  princes,  he  said, 
"  that  they  were  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourgers  to  tlie 
people  fur  their  sins,"  adding,  that  "  God  sets  occa- 
sionally^ boys  and  women  over  a  nation,  to  punish  them 
for  their  crimes  and  other  ingratitude." 


FUNERAL  SERMON  FOR  CROMWELL. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  before  the 
lord  deputy,  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Harrison,  from  these 
words  :  "  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for 
him,"  2  Chron.  xx,  v.  24.  "  This  is  a  lamentation,  and 
shall  be  for  a  lamentation,"  Ezek.  xix,  v.  14.  The 
sermon,  which  was  full  of  the  praises  of  Cromwell,  was 
afterwards  published  by  one  Edward  INIatthews,  under 
the  title  of  "  Threni  Hybernici;  or  Ireland  sympa- 
thizing with  England  and  Scotland,  in  a  sad  lamenla- 
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tion  for  her  Josiah."  The  sermon  was  dedicated  in 
the  most  fulsome  language  to  Kichard  Cromwell,  by 
Edward  Matthews.  "  Divine  Providence,"  he  says, 
"  made  it  my  lot  to  hear  this  sermon  pathetically  deli- 
vered by  that  pious  divine,  Dr.  Harrison,  in  a  full 
fluent  manner,  extracting  tears  from  the  eyes,  and 
sighs  from  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  I  moved  the 
doctor  for  the  printing  thereof,  being  so  precious  a 
piece,  touching  so  unparalleled  a  person,  that  it  was 
more  fit  to  be  made  public,  than  perish  in  oblivion  ; 
who  in  a  modest  manner  termed  it  a  sudden  imperfect 
and  unpolished  collection  of  scattered  thoughts  and 
notes,  which  brevity  of  time,  and  burth.en  of  spirit, 
would  not  permit  him  more  completely  to  compile. 
The  usefulness  of  the  piece,  replete  with  so  many 
observations,  together  with  the  desire  of  erecting  all 
lasting  monuments  that  might  lead  to  the  eternizing 
of  the  blessed  memory  of  that  thrice-renowned  patron 
and  pattern  of  piety,  your  royal  father,  (whose  pious 
life  is  his  never-perishing  pyramid,  every  man's  heart 
being  his  tomb,  every  good  man's  tongue  an  epitaph) 
hath  emboldened  me  in  all  humility,  to  present  it  to 
your  highness  as  a  lively  effigy  to  mind  you  of  his 
matchless  virtues.  And  as  the  learned  author  intended 
it  not  so  much  for  the  eye  or  ear,  as  for  the  heart ;  not 
for  only  reading,  but  practice  principally  ;  so  may  your 
highness  please  to  make  use  thereof  as  a  pattern  of 
imitation  for  piety  and  reformation  in  the  nations." 


SACHEVERELL. 

Dr.  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  slender  talents,  forced 
himself     into    popularity    and    preferment    by     two 
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political  sermons  preached  at  Derby,  and  St.  Paul's, 
in  1705,  and  for  which  he  was  impeached  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  suspension 
from  preaching  for  three  j^ears,  and  his  two  sermons 
ordered  to  be  burnt.  He  afterwards  was  preferred  to 
a  valuable  living  ;  and  his  reputation  was  so  high,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  sell  the  first  sermon  preached  after 
bis  sentence  expired  for  o£lOO  ;  and  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  soon  sold. 


CROMWELL'S  CHAPLAIN. 

Mr.  Howe,  the  nonconformist  minister,  previous 
to  his  becoming  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
minister  of  Great  Torrington  in  Devonshire.  His 
labours  here  were  characteristic  of  the  times.  On 
the  public  fasts,  it  was  his  common  way  to  begin 
about  nine  in  the  morning  with  a  prayer  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  the  day  ;  and  afterwards  read  or 
expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  then  prayed  an 
hour  ;  preached  another  hour  ;  and  prayed  again 
for  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  retired,  and  took  a 
little  refreshment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
the  people  singing  all  the  while.  He  then  returned 
to  the  pulpit,  prayed  for  another  hour,  gave  them 
another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length  ;  and  so 
concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour  or  more  of  prayer. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  the  joint  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  express  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Howe.     "  A  young  minister,"  they  say,  "  who 
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wishes  k)  obtain  eminence  in  his  profossion,  if  he 
has  not  the  works  of  John  Howe,  and  can  procare 
them  in  no  other  way,  should  sell  his  coat  and  buy 
them  ;  and  if  that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his 
bed  too,  and  lie  on  the  floor ;  and  if  he  spend  his 
days  in  reading  them,  he  will  not  complain  that  he 
lies  hard  at  night." 


STRANGE  AUDITOR. 

"  An  odd  circumstance, "says  Wesley  in  his  Journal, 
"  occurred  at  Rotherbam,  during  the  morning  preach- 
ing. It  was  well,  only  serious  people  were  present. 
An  ass  walked  gravely  in  at  the  gate,  came  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  stood 
stock  still  in  a  posture  of  deep  attention.  Might 
not  the  dumb  beast  reprove  many,  who  have  far 
less  decency,  and  not  much  more  understanding?" 

St.  Francis,  who  was  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
congregations,  would  have  preached  to  the  Rother- 
bam ass ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  bis  historian, 
the  ass  would  have  understood  him.  Mr.  Wesley, 
perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  this  animal  is  a  lover 
of  eloquence.  If  we  may  reason,  like  Darwin,  upon 
a  single  case,  Ammonianus,  the  grammarian,  Origen's 
master,  had  an  ass  that  attended  his  lectures,  asinum 
habuit  sapienti(Z  auditorem. 


BISHOP  WATSON. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Watson  preached  the 
Restoration  and  Accession  Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1776.     He  afterwards  pub- 
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lishetl  thciu  both,  and  called  the  first,  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Revoluticn  Vindicated."  "This  ser- 
mon," he  sa^'s,  "  was  written  with  great  caution, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  boldness  and  respect  for 
truth.  In  London  it  was  reported,  at  its  first  coming 
out,  to  be  treasonable  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Wilson  (the  late  judge),  who  was  anxious  for  my 
safety,  asked  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  what  he  thought  of  it;  who  told  him  that 
it  contained  just  such  treason  as  ought  to  be  preached 
once  a  month  at  St.  James's. 

*'  On  the  first  publication  of  this  sermon,  I  was 
much  abused  by  the  ministerial  writers  as  a  man  of 
republican  principles.  I  did  not  deign  to  give  any 
answer  to  the  calumny,  except  by  printing  on  a  blank 
page,  in  subsequent  editions  of  it,  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  terras  from  Bishop  Hoadly's  works  : 
'Men  of  republican  principles — a  sort  of  dangerous 
men,  who  have  lately  taken  heart,  and  defended  the 
revolution  that  saved  us.'  " 

The  bishop  was  afterwards  more  successful  in 
pleasing  the  court,  as  he  relates  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  Memoirs.  He  says,  "  In  January,  1793,  I 
published  a  sermon,  entitled,  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and  Poor  ;  with 
an  appendix,  respecting  the  then  circumstances  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  A  strong  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  discontent  was  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  Great  Britain  ;  the  common  j)eo|>le  were,  in  every 
village,  talking  about  liberty  and  equality,  v/ithout 
underbtanding  the  terms.  I  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  endeavour  to  abate  this  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, by  informing  the  understandings  of  those   who 
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excited  it.  The  king,  at  his  levee,  complimented 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  in  the  hearing  of  the  then 
Lord  Dartmouth,  on,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  the 
conciseness,  clearness,  and  utility  of  this  little  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
afterwards  informed  me,  that  his  majesty  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  publication  in  the  same  terms,  two 
months  before.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  king  was 
praising  what  I  had  written,  I  said  to  him,  '  I  love 
to  corne  forward  in  a  moment  of  danger.'  His  reply 
was  so  quick  and  proper,  that  I  will  put  it  down  :  '  I 
see  you  do,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  high 
spirit.'  " 


LUTHER. 

Luther  was  particularly  severe  against,  and  de- 
nounced, all  preachers  that  aimed  "  at  sublimity, 
difficulty,  and  eloquence  ;  and  neglecting  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  the  poor,  seek  their  own  praise  and 
honour,  and  to  please  one  or  two  persons  of  con- 
sequence." "  When  a  man  comes  into  the  pulpit 
for  the  first  time,"  says  he,  "  he  is  much  perplexed 
at  the  number  of  heads  that  are  before  him.  When 
I  stand  in  the  pulpit,  I  see  no  heads,  but  imagine 
those  that  are  before  me  to  be  all  blocks,  ^^^len  I 
preach,  I  sink  myself  deeply  down  ;  I  regard  neither 
doctors  nor  masters,  of  which  there  are  in  the  church 
above  forty.  But  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude 
of  young  people,  children,  and  servants,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to 
them,  and  direct  my  discourse  to  those  that  have 
need  of  it.     A  preacher  should  be  a  logician  and  a 
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rhetorician  ;  that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  teach  and  to 
admonish.  "When  he  preaches  upon  anv  article,  he 
mivst  first  distinguish  it,  then  define,  describe,  and 
shew  what  it  is  ;  thirdly,  he  must  produce  sentences 
from  the  Scripture  to  prove  and  strengthen  it ;  fourthly, 
lie  must  explain  it  by  examples  ;  fifthly,  he  must 
adorn  it  with  similitudes;  and  lastly,  he  must  ad- 
monish and  rouse  the  indolent,  correct  the  disobedient, 
and  reprove  the  authors  of  false  d(;ctrine." 


FATHER  ANDRE. 

A  French  preacher  who  was  called  little  Father 
Andre,  was  called  by  his  bishop  le  petit /allot.  Having 
to  preach  before  the  prelate,  Andr6  determined  to 
notice  this,  and  took  for  his  text,  "Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
bishop,  he  said,"Vous  etes,  monseigneur,  le  grand 
fallot  del'eglise,  nousnesommes  que  de  petitsfallots." 

The  same  Father  Andve  preaching  before  an  arch- 
bisliop,  perceived  him  to  be  asleep  during  thescrmoii, 
and  thought  of  the  following  method  to  awake  him. 
Turning  to  the  beadle  of  the  church,  he  said  in  aloud 
voice, "Shut  the  doors, the  shepherd  is  asleep,  and  the 
sheep  arc  going  out,  to  whom  I  am  announcini;;  the 
word  of  God."  This  sally  caused  a  stir  in  the 
audience,  which  awoke  tlie  archbishop. 

Being  once  to  announce  a  collection  for  a  young 
lady  to  enable  her  to  take  the  veil,  he  said,  before 
the  conmiencenient  of  his  sermon,  "  Friends,  I  recom- 
mend to  your  charity  a  young  lady,  who  lias  not 
enough  to  enable  her  to  make  a  vow  of  poverty." 

Preaching   during  the  whole  of   Lent  in  a  town 
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where  he  was  never  invited  to  ciiue,  he  said  in  his 
farewell  sermon,  "  I  have  preached  against  every 
vice  except  that  of  good  living,  which,  I  believe,  is 
not  to  be  found  ainoug  you,  and  tliereforc  nt-cded 
not  my  reproach." 


SLEEPING  AT  CHURCH. 

Launcelot  Andrewes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall.  ''There 
was  then  at  Cambridge,"  says  Aubrey,  in  his  MS. 
notes,  a  good  fat  alderman,  that  was  wont  to  sleep  at 
church,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent,  but  could 
not.  Well,  this  was  preached  against,  as  a  mark  of 
reprobation.  The  good  man  was  exceedingly  troubled 
at  it ;  and  went  to  Mr.  Andrewes's  chamber  to  be 
satisfied  in  point  of  conscience.  Mr.  Andrewes  told 
him  it  was  an  ill  habit  of  body,  not  of  mind,  and 
advised  him  on  Sundays  to  make  a  sparing  meal  at 
dinner,  and  to  make  up  at  supper.  The  alderman 
did  so  ;  but  sleep  comes  on  him  again  for  all  that,  and 
he  was  preached  against.  He  comes  again  to  Mr. 
Andrewes  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  resolved  ;  who 
then  told  him,  that  he  would  have  him  make  a  full 
hearty  meal,  as  he  was  used  to  do,  and  presently 
after  take  out  his  full  sleep.  The  alderman  followed 
his  advice,  and  came  to  St.  Mary's  Church  the 
Sunday  afterwards,  where  the  preacher  was  provided 
with  a  sermon  to  condemn  all  those  who  slept  at  that 
godly  exercise,  as  a  mark  of  reprobation.  The  good 
alderman  having  taken  Mr.  Andrewes's  advice,  looks 
at  the  preacher  all  the  sermon  time,  and  spoils  his 
irsign.      Mr.  Andrewes  was  extn-melv  «^])()ken<'f  '\n(l 
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preached  against,  for  offering  to  excuse  a  sleeper  in 
sermon  lime  ;  but  he  had  learning  and  witenough  to 
defend  himself." 


REVOCATION   OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTZ. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  King  of  France 
intended  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  ministers 
of   the  Churcli  of    Charenton    kept  many  days  of 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  they  had  been  engaged  all  day  in  exercises 
of  devotion,  an  eminent  minister  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  in  a  lively  manner  set  before  the  people  the 
danger  of  the  Ark  of  God.     His  heart  was  so  full, 
that  he  could  not  go  on  ;  and  there  were  floods  of 
tears  shed,  and   an  universal  outcry  throughout  the 
assembly.     After  a  considerable  pause,  he  resumed 
the  discourse,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  excess  of 
sorrow  ;   upon  which,  he  turned  his  discourse  into 
prayer,   and   with  great  fervour  interceded  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  acknowledged  his  justice  in  whatever 
he  should  bring  upon  them,  and  by  a  very  solemn 
resignation,  laid  themselves  and  all  their  privileges  at 
his  feet,  begging  that  if  he  saw  it  for  his  own  honour 
to  suffer  the  bodies  of  that  generation  to  fall  in  the 
wilderness,  he  would  revive  his  work  in  the  next ;  to 
which  the  whole  congregation  gave  their  assent  by  a 
ioud — Amen. 
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PREACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  jocularly  remarked, 
that  he  never  preached  but  twice  in  his  life,  and  then 
they  were  not  sermons,  but  pamphlets.  Being  asked 
upon  what  subject  ?  he  replied,  they  Avere  against 
Wood's  halfpence.  One  of  these  sermons  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  from  this  text,  **  As  we  have  the 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men."  Its  object 
was  to  show  the  great  want  of  public  spirit  in  Ireland, 
and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practising  that  virtue. 
"  I  confess,"  said  he,  "  it  was  chiefly  the  consideration 
of  the  great  danger  we  are  in,  which  engaged  me  to 
discourse  to  you  on  this  subject,  to  exhort  you  to  a 
love  of  your  country,  and  a  public  spirit,  when  all 
you  have  is  at  stake  ;  to  prefer  the  interest  of  your 
prince  and  your  fellow  subjects,  before  that  of  one 
destructive  impostor,  and  a  few  of  his  adherents. 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  way 
ofdiscoursingisnotso  proper  from  the  pulpit;  but  surely 
when  an  open  attempt  is  made,  and  far  carried  on,  to 
make  a  great  kingdom  one  large  poor-house ;  to  deprive 
us  of  all  means  to  exercise  hospitality  or  charity  ;  to 
turn  our  cities  and  churches  into  ruins  ;  to  make  this 
country  a  desart  for  wild  beasts  and  robbers;  to 
destroy  all  arts  and  sciences,  all  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  very  tillage  of  the  ground,  only  to 
enrich  one  obscure  ill  designing  projector,  and  his 
followers  ;  it  is  time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out  that 
the  wolf  is  getting  into  his  flock,  to  warn  them  to 
stand  together,  and  all  to  consult  the  common  safety. 
And  God  be  praised  for  his  inflnitc  goodness,  in 
o 
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raising  such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us  at  least 
in  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  former  divi- 
sions ;  which  union,  if  it  continues,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility defeat  the  pernicious  design  of  this  pestilent 
enemy  to  the  nation." 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  this  dreadful 
description,  when  stripped  of  its  exaggerations,  meant 
no  more  than  that  Ireland  might  lose  about  six 
thousand  a  year  during  Wood's  patent  for  coining 
halfpence ! 


A  SERMON  FOR  CARDINALS. 

Whiston  relates,  that  a  learned  friar  in  Italy, 
famous  for  his  learning  and  preaching,  was  commanded 
to  preach  before  the  Pope  at  a  year  of  jubilee  ;  and 
in  order  to  suit  his  sermon  better,  he  repaired  to  Rome 
a  good  while  before,  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  conclave. 
When  the  day  that  he  was  to  preach  arrived,  after  end- 
ing Ills  prayer,  he  looked  for  some  time  silently  about, 
and  at  last  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,three  times,"  St. 
Peter  was  a  fool !  St  Peter  was  a  fool !  St.  Peter  was 
a  fool !"  and  without  adding  a  word  more,  descended 
from  the  pulpit.  Being  afterwards  summoned  before 
the  Pope,  and  asked  why  he  had  so  conducted  him- 
self? he  answered,  "  Surely,  holy  father,  if  a  priest 
may  go  to  heaven  abounding  in  wealth,  honour, 
and  preferment,  and  live  at  ease,  seldom  or  never 
preaching;  then,  surely,  St.  Peter  was  a  fool,  who 
took  such  a  hard  way  in  travelling,  in  fasting,  in 
preaching,  to  go  thither." 
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SERMON  WRITING. 

Few  persons  ever  devoted  themselves  so  completely 
to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  as  Mr.  Duchal,  an 
eminent  Irish  nonconformist  divine  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  his  lirst  engaging 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  applied  himself  very 
diligently  to  the  preparation  of  pulpit  compositions, 
so  that  he  was  soon  furnished  with  such  a  quantity,  as 
might  have  warranted  his  devoting  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  other  pursuits.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  he  continued  the  same  practice,  and  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  composed  more  than  seven 
hundred  sermons  ;  a  fact  which,  considering  that  they 
were  not  ordinary  compositions,  but  generally  con- 
tained a  rich  variety  of  instructive  and  interesting 
matter,  exhibits  an  instance  of  industry  and  zeal 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Great  as  the  industry  of  Duchal  -was,  it  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  Vicar  of 
Mynstre,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  a 
thousand  sermons.  Mr.  Lewis  was  so  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  every  clergyman  should  compose  his 
own  sermons,  that  in  his  will,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
executor  to  destroy  the  whole  of  his  stock,  lest  they 
should  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  others!  Surely, 
however,  this  was  carrying  a  praise-worthy  resolution 
to  excess.  Why  should  any  sermon  worth  remem- 
bering be  suppressed  ? 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

One  Mr.  Knight,  a  young  divine  at  Oxford,  having 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  advanced  in  a  sermon  some- 
thing which  was  said  to  he  derogatory  to  the  king's 
prerogative ;  for  this  he  was  a  long  time  imprisoned,  and 
a  regular  impeachment  was  about  to  be  drawn  up 
against  him,  for  preaching  treasonable  doctrine.  At 
tlie  same  period,  one  Dr.  White,  a  clergyman  far 
advanced  in  years,  was  in  danger  of  a  prosecution  of 
a  similar  kind.  Fortunately,  however,  both  gentle- ' 
men  had  a  friend  in  Bishop  Williams,  then  keeper 
of  ihe  seals,  who,  in  order  to  bring  them  oft',  fell 
upon  the  following  happy  contrivance.  His  majesty 
had  appointed  some  instructions  to  be  drawn  up, 
under  the  Lord  Keeper's  care  and  direction,  for  en- 
suring useful  and  orderly  preaching ;  and  among 
the  provisions  which  his  lordship  ordered  to  be 
inserted,  was  one,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  before  the  age  of  thirty,  nor  after 
three  score.  The  king  on  coming  to  this  singular  regu- 
lation, said,  "  On  my  soul,  some  fit  of  madness  is  in 
the  motion  ;  for  I  have  many  great  wits,  and  of  clear 
distillation,  that  have  preached  before  me  at  Royston 
and  Newmarket,  to  my  great  liking,  that  arc  under 
thirty.  And  my  prelates  and  chaplains,  that  are  far 
stricken  in  years,  are  the  best  masters  of  that  faculty 
that  Europe  alFords."  "  I  agree  to  all  this,"  answered 
the  Lord  Keeper  ;  "  and  since  your  majesty  will  allow 
both  young  and  old  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  it  is  but 
justice  that  you  shew  indulgence  to  the  young  ones, 
if  they  run  into  errors  before  their  wits  be  settled  ; 
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(for  every    apprentice  is  allowed  to  mar   some  work 
before  he  be  cunning  in  the  mystery  of  his   trade,) 
and  pity  to  the  old  ones,  if  some  of  them   fall  into 
dotage   when   their    brains   grow    dry.      Will   your 
majesty  conceive  displeasure,  and  not  lay   it  down, 
if  the   former   set  your    teeth   on  edge    sometimes 
before  they  are  mellow-wise  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  latter  be  touched  with  a  blemish  when  they  begin 
to  be  rotten,  and  to  drop  from  the  tree  ?"  "This  is  not 
unfit  for  consideration,"  said  the  king  ;  *'  but  what  do 
you  drive  at  ?"    "  Sir,"  replied  Williams,  "  first  to 
beg  your  pardon  for   mine  own  boldness  ;  then  to 
remember  you  that  Knight  is  a  beardless  boy,  from 
whom  exactness  of  judgment  could  not  be  expected  ; 
and  that  W^hite  is  a  decrepit,  spent  man,  who  had  not 
a  fee  simple,  but  a  lease  of  reason,  and  it  is  expired. 
Both  these,  that  have  been  foolish  in  their  several 
extremities  of  years,  I  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your 
princely  clemency."     In  consequence  of  this  appli- 
cation. King  James  readily  granted  a  pardon  to  both 
of  them. 


MARY  MAGDALEN. 

Urban  Che\Teau,  a  French  historian,  tells  us, 
**  When  1  was  young,  I  remember  attending  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  prelate,  who  was  celebrated  at  court 
for  the  greatness  of  his  talents.  It  was  on  the  feast 
of  Mary  Magdalen.  The  bishop  having  enlarged 
much  on  the  repentance  of  Mary,  observed,  that  her 
tears  had  opened  her  the  way  to  heaven  ;  and  that 
she  had  travelled  by  water  to  a  place  wliere  few  other 
persons  liad  gone  by  land."  The  -simile  was  after 
o  3 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the  last  person  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  smile  at  it,  was  M.  Chev- 
reau,  who  gravely  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
World,  **  that  it  w  as  created  the  6th  of  September,  on 
a  Friday,  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 


FAUCHEUR. 

Michael  Le  Faucheur,  a  French  protestant  mi- 
nister in  the  seventeenth  century,  excelled  so  greatly 
as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  invited  from  Montpelier  to 
Charenton,  where  he  was  much  followed  and  admired,. 
His  discourses  contained  a  happy  mixture  of  solidity 
and  pathos,  and  were  recommended  by  the  charms  of 
an  animated  and  eloquent  delivery.  He  once 
preached  with  such  energy  and  weight  of  reasoning 
against  duelling,  that  the  Marquess  de  la  Force,  who 
was  one  of  his  audience,  declared  in  the  presence  of 
some  military  men,  that  if  a  challenge  were  sent  to 
him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 


ARCHBISHOP  DAWES. 

Sir  William  Dawes  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  the  Third,  and  a  Prebend  of  Worcester,  in 
consequence  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  White- 
hall. He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  he  had  reason 
to  look  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church;  and 
would  have  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1705,  had  he  not  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
persons  in  power,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  on  the  30th  of  January.     They 
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persuaded  her  majesty,  contrary  to  her  inclinations,  to 
give  it  to  Dr.  Wake.  When  Sir  William  was  told  by 
one  of  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  lost  a  bishopric  by  his 
preaching,  his  reply  was,  "  that  as  to  that  he  had  no 
manner  of  concern  upon  him,  because  his  intention 
was  never  to  gain  one  by  preaching."  He  afterwards 
was  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  thence  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
the  most  popular  pulpit  orator  in  his  day  ;  and 
this  arose  not  so  much  from  any  peculiar  merit  in  his 
compositions,  which  were  plain  and  familiar,  as  from 
his  natural  advantages  and  judicious  management, 
"  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  the  decency  of  his  action,  and  the  majesty  of 
his  whole  appearance." 


WILLIAM  FAREL. 

One  of  the  first  most  eminent  and  most  intrepid 
ministers  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  William  Farel, 
a  native  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
undaunted  spirit,  whom  no  difficulties  could  appal, 
no  threatenings  of  personal  inconveniences  and  hazards 
deter  from  propagating  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
principles  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty.  His  learning 
and  knowledge  were  considerable ;  his  piety  was 
ardent,  and  his  moral  conduct  unimpeachable  and 
exemplary.  He  possessed  a  powerful  commanding 
voice,  and  a  wonderful  fluency  of  language,  which 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  public  dis- 
putant, and  popular  pulpit  orator.  In  these  characters 
his  labours  produced  astonishuig  eff'ects,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
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instruments,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  moving  causes, 

of  establishing  and  promoting  the  reformed  religion. 

Farel's  violence  of  temper  often  betrayed  itself  in 

his  writings,  as  well  as  in  tlie  pulpit.     (Ecolampadius, 

liowever,    succeeded   in   moderating    his   spirit    by 

friendly  remonstrances.     "  Men,"  said  he  in  one  of 

his  letters  to  Farel,  "  may  be  led,  but  will  not  be 

driven  b3f  force.     Give  me  leave,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 

brother  to  a  brother,  to  say,  you  do  not  seem  in  every 

respect  to  remember  your  dut^-.     You  were  sent  to 

preach,  and  not  to  rail.  I  excuse,  nay,  1  commend  your 

zeal,  so  that  it  be  not  without  meekness.    Endeavour, 

my  brother,  that  this  advice  may  have  its  desired 

effect,  and  I  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  gave 

it.     Pour  on  wine  and  oil  hi  due  season,  and  demean 

yourself  as  an  evangelist,  and  not  as  a  tyrannical 

legislator." 

When  Farel  undertook  the  reformation  of  Mont- 
beliard,  he  discovered  an  intemperate  warmth  in  the 
bitter  expressions  which,  in  the  pulpit,  he  applied  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  and  his  imprudence  of  con- 
duct could  not  be  defended-  Once  on  a  procession 
day,  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  the  image 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  the  bridge  into 
the  river ;  an  act  which  was  a  gross  breach  of  decorum 
and  toleration ;  and  had  not  the  people  been  panic- 
struck  by  its  boldness,  might  have  terminated  his 
labours  and  his  life  among  them. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation, 
raised  his  voice  against  the  inordinate  pomp  of  Car- 
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dinal  Wolsey,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  which  he  was  summoned  before  that  im- 
perious prelate.  "  What !  master  doctor,"  said  Wolsey, 
"  had  3'ou  not  sufficient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to 
teach  the  people,  but  that  my  golden  shoes,  my  poll- 
axes,  my  pillars,  my  golden  cushions,  my  cross,  did  so 
offend  you,  that  you  make  us  ridiculu7n  caput  amongst 
the  people?  We  were  jolily  that  day  laughed  to  scorne. 
Veriljs  it  was  a  sermon  litter  to  be  preached  on  a 
stage  than  in  a  pulpit ;  for  at  the  last  you  said,  I  wear 
a  pair  of  redde  gloves,  T  should  say  bloudy  gloves, 
(quoth  you)  that  I  should  not  be  cold  in  the  midst  of 
my  ceremonies."  Barnes  answered,"  I  spake  nothing 
but  the  truth  out  of  the  Sciiptures,  according  to  my 
conscience."  "  Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  '*  how  think 
you,  were  it  better  for  me,  being  in  the  dignity  and 
honour  I  am,  to  coyne  my  pillars  and  pollaxes,  and 
give  the  money  to  five  or  six  beggers,  than  for  to 
entertain  the  commonwealth  as  I  do?" 


BISHOP  FLEETWOOD. 

Bishop  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  fast  that  was  appointed 
while  the  peace  of  1711-12  was  in  agitation.  By 
some  means  or  other,  information  w  as  obtained  that 
his  sermon  would  not  be  such  as  would  prove  accept- 
able to  the  ruling  party  ;  and  the  ministry  contrived 
to  procure  an  adjournment  of  the  peers  beyond  the 
day  fixed  for  the  solemnity.  By  this  trick,  Bishop 
Fleetwood  was  prevented  from  delivering  his  discourse 
before  the  peers  ;  but  he  took  care  to  publish  it,  for 
their  benefit  and  that  of  the  public,  under  the  title 
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of  "  A  Serinon  on  the  Fast  Day,  against  such  as  delight 
in  War,  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England." 
This  sermon  highly  exasperated  the  administration, 
who  afterwards  showed  their  resentment,  by  procuring 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  preface 
which  the  bishop  had  written  to  some  of  his  sermons, 
should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 


HENRY  BROOKE. 

One  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were  assembled 
in  the  rural  church  of  the  parish  in  which  lived  the 
amiable  Henry  Brooke,  author  of  the  Fool  of  Qua- 
lity, and  other  admired  works,  they  waited  a  long 
time  the  arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At  last,  de- 
spairing of  his  coming,  they  conjectured  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  him ;  and  being  averse  to  depart 
v/ithout  some  edification,  they,  with  one  accord, 
requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would  perform  the  service 
for  them,  and  expound  a  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Brooke,  though  not  iif  orders,  consented  ;  and 
after  the  preliminary  prayers  were  over,  he  opened 
the  Bible,  and  preached  cxtemporarily  on  the  first 
text  that  caught  his  eye.  In  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course, the  clergyman  entered,  and  found  the  whole 
congregation  in  tears.  He  entreated  Mr.  Brooke 
to  proceed,  but  this  he  modestly  declined;  and  the 
clergyman  as  modestly  declared,  tlmt  after  the  tes- 
timony of  superior  abilities  which  he  perceived  in 
the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  would  think  it 
presumption  and  folly  to  hazard  any  thing  of  his 
own.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  prayers  alone 
were  said,  and  the  congregation  dismissed  for  the  day. 
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REVEREND  BOOKSELLER. 

When  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Chandler  was,  from 
losses  by  the  South  Sea  bcheme,  obliged  to  combine 
the  two  occupations  of  Evening  Lecturer  at  the  Old 
Jewry,  and  bookseller  at  the  Poultry  ;  he  published 
at  the  one  place,  some  sermons  which  he  had  delivered 
at  the  other,  and  presented  a  copy  of  them  to 
Archbishop  Wake.  His  Grace  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  favour  in  a  letter,  which  is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's  merit.  It 
appears  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbishop  did  not 
then  know  that  the  author  was  any  thing  else  than  a 
bookseller,  for  he  says,  "  I  cannot  but  own  myself 
to  be  surprised,  to  see  so  much  good  learning  and 
just  reasoning  in  a  person  of  your  profession  3  and 
do  think  it  a  pity  you  should  not  rather  spend  your 
time  in  writing  books,  than  in  selling  them.  But 
I  am  glad,  since  your  circumstances  oblige  you  to 
the  latter,  that  you  do  no^  wholly  omit  the  former." 

CREATION— EXTRAORDINARY. 

Charles  I.  being  present  at  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  was  so  highly 
pleased  as  to  say,  "  that  he  was  worthy  of  having  a 
bishopric  created  for  him  ;"  a  compliment  not  more 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  elegance  than  its  sincerity, 
since  his  majesty  actually  followed  it  by  the  erection 
of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1633,  and  appointed  Dr.  Forbes  to  be  its  first 
bishop. 
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BISHOP  AYLMER 


Aylraer,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  "  could  preach  not  only  rhetorically, 
but  pathetically,"  whenever  he  observed  the  thouj^hts 
of  his  congregation  to  wander  while  he  was  preacliing, 
used  to  take  a  Hebrew  Bible  out  of  his  breast,  and 
read  a  chapter  from  it.  When  the  people  naturally 
gaped  and  looked  astonished,  he  put  it  up  again,  and 
expatiated  on  the  folly  of  listening  greedily  to  new 
and  strange  things,  and  giving  small  attention  to 
matters  regarding  themselves,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


ATTERBURY. 

Bishop  Atterbury's  talents  as  a  preacher  were  so 
excellent  and  remarkable,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
owed  his  preferment  to  the  pulpit.  A  writer  of  his 
day,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
him,  says,  "  he  has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  con- 
gregation, tliat  he  commits  to  his  memory  what  he  has 
to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so  soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour, 
that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recommendation  ;  but 
he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing  that  advan- 
tage, and  adding  to  a  propriety  of  speech  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which 
would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  He 
has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  vva}',  and  has  many  of 
his  audience  who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of 
his  discourse,  were  there  no  explanations  as  well  as 
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grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with  the 
most  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never  attempts  your 
passions  till  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the 
objections  which  you  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
dispersed,  before  he  uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his 
sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he 
very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  shew 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  till  he  has  convinced  you  of 
the  truth  of  it." 


JEWEL'S  LAST  SERMON. 

When  Bishop  Jewel,  by  his  laborious  course  of 
life,  had  much  impaired  liis  health,  his  friends,  who 
could  not  but  observe  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  ap- 
pearance, endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  relax 
from  his  incessant  application,  and  to  desist  for  a  time, 
at  least,  from  pulpit  services.  He  only  replied  to 
their  friendly  remonstrances,  by  saying,  that "  a  bishop 
should  die  p' caching."  These  words  were  almost 
literally  fulfilled  in  his  own  case  ;  for  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  having  promised  to  preach  at  some 
place  in  Wiltshire,  he  would  go,  although  a  friend 
■who  met  him  on  the  way  strongly  urged  him  to  return 
home,  telling  him,  that  the  people  had  better  lose  owe 
sermon,  than  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a  pastor. 
The  bishop,  how  ever,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return,  but  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
there  preached  his  last  sermon,  which  he  was  not  able 
to  finish  without  great  difficulty.  He  died  a  few 
days  after. 
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HUGH  BROUGHTON. 

Hugh  Broughton,  distinguished  in  his  day  for  his 
profound  and  recondite  learning,  was  in  early  life 
a  very  popular  preacher.  His  manner  was  peculiar  : 
he  used  to  take  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
parallel  one  in  the  New,  and  discourse  upon  them 
largely  in  conjunction.  This  threw  him  into  many 
fanciful  and  mystical  applications  and  interpretations, 
which,  however,  were  agreeable  to  many  at  the  time ; 
so  that  he  attached  to  himself  a  considerable  number 
of  hearers,  some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank. 


SATIRE. 

The  Abbe  de  Cassagne  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  fatal  eftect  of  wanton  satire.  He  went  to  Paris 
when  young,  as  a  divine,  and  intended  to  become  a 
court  preacher,  but  was  unfortunately  joined  with 
Cotin  as  a  specimen  of  bad  preaching.  This  occurs 
in  a  couplet  of  one  of  the  satires  of  Boilcau,  who 
appears  only  to  have  known  of  his  qualifications  by 
report. 

"  Si  Ton  n'est  plus  au  large  assis  en  un  festin, 
Qu'aux  sermons  de  Cassagne,  ou  du  1'  abbe  Cotin." 

This  disgrace  atfected  him  so  much,  that  he  never 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  afterwards. 
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FLETCHER  OF  MADELY. 

Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  the  views 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  hira, 
Jean  Guiilaunie  de  la  Flechere,  or  as  he  was  more 
generally  called,  Fletcher  of  Madely,  was  the  most 
remarkable  for  his  intellectual  powers.  Although  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Vicar  of 
Madely  in  Shropshire,  yet  from  the  day  of  his 
ordination,  he  connected  himself  with  the  methodists. 
His  parishioners  were  principally  engaged  in  the 
collieries  and  iron  works  ;  and  their  character  such  as, 
to  the  reproach  of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever 
mines  or  manufactures  have  brought  together  a 
crowded  population. 

Fletcher  set  about  zealously  to  reform  them  ;  and 
devoted  not  only  his  life,  but  his  whole  fortune,  in 
doing  good.  When  some  of  his  remote  parishioners 
excused  themselves  for  not  attending  the  morning 
service,  by  pleading  that  they  did  not  awake  early 
enough  to  get  their  families  ready,  for  some  months  he 
set  out  every  Sunday  at  five  o'clock  with  a  bell  in  his 
hand,  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of  his 
parish  to  call  up  the  people.  Whenever  hearers  could 
be  collected  in  the  surrounding  country,  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  he  w  ent  thither  to  preach  to  them  in  the 
week  days,  though  he  seldom  got  home  before  one  or 
two  in  the  morning. 

At  first  the  rabble  of  his  parishioners  resented  the 

manner  in  which  he  ventured  to  reprove  and  exhort 

them ;   but  he  soon  won  upon  them,  rude  and  brutal 

as  they  were,  till  at  length  his  church,  which  at  first 

p  2 
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had  been  so  scantily  attended,  that  he  was  discouraged 
as  well  as  mortified  by  the  smallness  of  his  congrega- 
tion, began  to  overflow. 

The  death  of  tliis  good  man  is  particularly  inter- 
esting. His  health  had  been  long  on  the  decline, 
when  he  said,  "  my  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my 
door  ;  so  that  if  I  happen  to  overdo  myself,  I  have 
but  a  step  from  m^'^  pulpit  to  ray  bed,  and  from  my 
bed  to  my  grave."  As  he  got  worse,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  relinquish  preaching  ;  no  persuasion  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  stay  from  church  on  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  nor  would  he  permit  any  part  of 
the  service  to  be  performed  for  him :  he  had  not 
liowever  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  he  grew 
pale  and  faltered  in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  himself  from  fainting.  The  congregation  were 
greatly  aiFected  and  alarmed,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his 
strength.  He  recovered,  however,  when  the  windows 
were  opened ;  exerted  himself  against  the  mortal 
illness  which  he  felt ;  went  through  the  service,  and 
preached  with  remarkable  earnestness  and  not  less 
effect,  for  his  parishioners  plainly  saw  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  liim.  After  the  sermon,  he  walked 
to  tiie  communion  table,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  throw 
myself  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  before  the 
mercy  seat."  "  Here  (says  his  widow,  who  must 
be  left  to  describe  this  last  extraordinary  effort  of 
enthusiastic  devotion)  the  same  distressing  scene  v/as 
renewed  with  additional  solemnity.  The  people 
were  deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him  offering 
the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly 
spent  in  their  service.     Groans   and  tears  were  on 
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every  side.  In  going  through  this  last  part  of  his  duty, 
he  was  exhausted  again  and  again  :  but  his  spiritual 
vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness.  After 
several  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental  table,  he  still 
resumed  his  sacred  work,  and  cheerfully  distributed 
with  his  dying  hand,  the  love  memorials  of  his  dying 
Lord.  In  the  course  of  this  concluding  office,  which 
he  performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing 
exertions,  he  gave  out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and 
delivered  many  affectionate  exhortations  to  his  people, 
calling  upon  them  at  intervals  to  celebrate  the  mercy 
of  God  in  short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise.  And 
now  having  struggled  through  a  service  of  near  four 
hours  continuance,  he  was  supported  with  blessings 
in  his  mouth,  from  the  altar  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  swoon,  and  from  whence  he 
never  walked  into  the  world." 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  breathed  his  last  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  groan.  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Southey 
in  his  life  of  Wesley,  "  was  the  death  of  Fletcher  of 
Madely,  a  man  whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud 
of  as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders  ;  and  whom  the 
church  of  England  may  hold  in  honourable  remem- 
brance, as  one  of  the  most  pious  and  excellent  of 
her  sons." 


NO  WELL. 

The  celebrated  Nowell,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
English  reformation,  when  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  offended 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  something  which  fell  from  him 
while  preaching.  Her  majesty,  however,  quite  con- 
founded the  poor  dean,  by  calling  aloud  to  him  firom 
her  seat,  "  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digression, 
and  return  to  his  text."  p  3 
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HISTRIONIC  PREACHER. 

Mr.  Whitefield  displayed   in   his   boyhood  great 
theatrical  talent ;  and  when  afterwards  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  indulged  in  an  histrionic 
manner  of  preaching,  which  would  have  been  offensive, 
if  it  had  not  been  rendered  admirable  by  his  natural 
gracefulness  and  inimitable  power.     Remarkable  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  impressed 
his  hearers.     A  ship  builder  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him.    "  Think  !"  he  replied,  "  I  tell  you, . 
sir  ;  every  Sunday   that  I  go  to  my  parish  church, 
I  can   build   a  ship  from  stem  to  stern  under  the 
sermon  ;  but  were  it  to   save  my    soul,    under  Mr. 
Whitefield  1  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.''     Hume 
pronounced  him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had 
ever    heard,   and    said   it  was   worth  while   to   go 
twenty   miles   to   hear  him.     One  of  his  flights  of 
oratory  is  related  on  Mr.  Hume's  authority.    "  After 
a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield   thus  addressed  his 
audience  :    *  The  attendant  angel    is  just  about  to 
leave  the  threshold,  and  ascend  to  Heaven  ;  and  shall 
he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one 
sinner,  among  all  the  multitude,  reclaimed  froir  the 
error  of  his  ways  i?'     To  give  the  greater  effect   to 
this  exclamation,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up 
liis  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  out, '  Stop, 
Gabriel !     stop,   Gabriel !    stop   ere   you   enter  the 
sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of 
one  sinner  converted  to  God!'"     Hume  said  this 
address  was  accompanied  with  such   animated,  yet 
natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  any  thing  that  he  ever 
saw  or  hoard  in  any  other  preacher. 
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The  elocution  of  Wliitefield  was  perfect ;  he  never 
faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to  which  he  had 
wrought  himself,  overcame  him,  and  tlien  his  speech 
was  interrupted  b_y  a  flow  of  tears  ;  sometimes 
the  emotion  of  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and  the 
beholders  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  for  his 
life. 

Whitefield  would  frequently  describe  the  agony  of 
our  Saviour  with  such  force,  that  the  scene  seemed 
actually  before  his  auditors.  "  Look  yonder,  he 
would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spake,  •'  what  is  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing 
Lord!  Hark,  hark!  do  you  not  hear  ?  O  my  father,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  nevertheless, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  1"  This  he  introduced 
frequently  in  his  sermons  ;  and  one  who  lived  with 
him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition ; 
even  to  those  who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came 
as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it  before. 

Sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  he  would 
personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful 
duties  of  his  office.  With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
an  emotion  that  made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause 
which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  breathless  expec- 
tation of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  "I  am 
now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I 
mustdoit :  I  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you !"  and 
then,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence,  describing 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  lie  recited  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how  after  the  cock 
crew  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  a  fold 
of  his  gown  ready,  in  which  he  hid  his  face. 
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Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism,  like  this,  would 
have  produced  no  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unaffected  earnestness  and  indubi- 
table sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally  charac- 
terised his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
passion  rn  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention  of  the 
motley  crowd  by  the  introduction  of  familiar  stories 
and  illustrations  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity. 


EARLY  PREACHING. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Methodist 
conference,  that  no  preacher  should  preach  oftener  than 
twice  on  a  week  day,  or  three  times  on  the  sabbath. 
One  of  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be  brought 
together.  As  the  apostolic  Eliot  used  to  say  to 
students,  "  Look  to  it,  that  ye  be  morning  birds,"  so 
Wesley  continually  inculcated  the  duty  of  early 
rising,  as  equally  good  for  body  and  soul.  "  Early 
preaching,"  he  said,  "  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists. 
Whenever  this  is  dropt,  they  will  dwindle  into 
nothing."  He  advised  his  preachers  to  avoid  long 
sermons  ;  and  more  than  once  in  his  Journal  he  has 
recorded  the  death  of  men,  who  were  martyrs  to  long 
and  loud  preaching.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers on  this  subject,  he  writes,  "  Scream  no  more, 
at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  God  now  warns  you  by 
me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you.  Speak  as  earnestly 
as  yo\i  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your 
heart,  but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of  our 
Lord,  'He  shall  not  cry;'  the  word  properly  means, 
'  He  shall  not  scream.'     Herein  be  a  follower  of  me» 
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as  I  am  of  Christ.  I  often  speak  loud,  often  vehe- 
mently, but  I  never  scream.  I  never  strain  myself ; 
I  dare  not.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sin  against  God 
and  my  own  soul." 


LA  RUE. 

La  Rue,  when  destined  for  the  pulpit,  took  lessons 
in  declamation  from  the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  soon  became 
the  favourite  preacher  at  court  and  in  the  capital. 
Voltaire  says,  that  he  had  two  sermons,  entitled  "  The 
Sinner  Dying,"  and  "  The  Sinner  Dead,"  which  were 
so  popular,  that  public  notice  was  given  by  bills  when 
they  were  to  be  preaclied.  It  was  thought  extraor- 
dinary, that  one  who  so  much  excelled  in  declamation, 
should  read  his  discourses,  instead  of  repeating  them 
from  memory  ;  bat  he  contended,  that  not  only  time 
was  saved  bj-  the  indulgence,  but  that  the  preacher, 
at  ease  with  his  notes  before  him,  could  deliver  a 
discourse  with  greater  animation. 


PREACHING  IN  IRISH. 

It  was  long  ago  said  in  Ireland,  "  When  you  plead 
for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish."  Weslej^  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  command  of  that  language  in  im- 
pressing auditors,  when  he  desired  his  convert  from 
popery,  Thomas  Walsh,  to  preach  in  Irish.  Walsh  did 
so,  and  with  great  effect ;  even  the  poor  Cathclics 
listened  willingly,  when  they  were  addressed  in  their 
mother  tongue ;  his  hearers  frequently  shed  silent 
tears,  or  sobbed  aloud  and  cried  for  mercy ;    and  in 
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country  towns,  the  peasantry,  who  going  there  upon 
a  market  day,  had  stopt  to  hear  the  preacher  from 
mere  wonder  or  curiosity,  were  often  melted  into 
tears,  and  dechvred  that  they  could  follow  him  all 
over  the  world.  One  who  liad  laid  aside  some  money, 
which  he  intended  to  bequeath,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  to  some  priest  or  friar,  offered  it  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
if  he  would  accept  of  it. 

At  a  country  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork, 
the  magistrate,  wlio  was  rector  of  the  place,  declared 
he  would  commit  Walsh  to  prison,  if  he  did  not 
promise  to  preach  no  more  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  replied  by  asking  if  there  were  no  swearers," 
drunkards,  sabbath-breakers,  and  the  like,  in  those 
parts ;  adding,  that  if  after  he  should  have  preached 
there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reformation 
among  them,  he  would  never  come  there  again.  Not 
satisfied  with  such  a  proposal,  the  magistrate  com- 
mitted him  to  prison  ;  but  Waisli  was  popular  in  the 
town  ;  the  people  manifested  a  great  interest  in  his 
behalf ;  he  preached  to  them  from  the  prison  window, 
and  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  release  him. 

The  zeal  of  this  cxtraordinar3^  man  was  such,  that, 
as  he  truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was  too  sharp 
for  the  scabbard.  At  five  and  twenty,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  forty  years  of  age;  and  he  literally 
wore  himself  out  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty, 
by  the  most  unremitting  labour  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

BEAU  NASH. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  was  once  preacliing  at  Bath, 
Beau   Nash   entered  the   room,  came    close  to  the 
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pleacher,  and  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was 
acting  ?  Wesley  answered,  "  By  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
conveyed  to  me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and  said, 
*  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  gospel.'  Nash 
then  affirmed  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  law. 
"  Besides,"  said  he,  "  your  preaching  frightens 
people  out  of  their  wits."  "  Sir,"  replied  Wesley, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  "  No,"  said  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  "  How,  then,  can  you 
judge  of  what  you  never  heard  ?"  "  By  common 
report,"  replied  Nash.  "Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "is  not 
your  name  1^'ash  ?  I  dare  not  judge  oif  you  by 
common  report  ;  I  think  it  not  enough  to  judge  by." 
Whether  Nash  was  right  as  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  methodists  or  not,  he  certainly  was  delivering 
his  opinions  in  a  wrong  place  ;  and  when  he  desired 
to  know  what  the  people  came  there  for,  one  of  the  con- 
gregation cried  out,  "  Let  an  old  woman  answer  him  : 
You,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body ;  we  take 
care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls  we 
come  here."  Nash  now  found  himself  a  very  different 
person  in  the  meeting-house,  from  what  he  was  in  the 
pump-room  or  the  assembly,  and  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw. 


IGNORANT  CLERGY. 

The  clergy  in  the  early  period  of  the  reformation 
were  proverbially  ignorant.  Fuller  says,  "  Sad  the 
times  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
clergy  were  commanded  to  read  the  chapters  over 
once  or  twice  by  themselves,  so  that  they  might  be 
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the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in  the  con- 
gregation/' 

Among  the  puritan  clergy  in  a  later  age,  there 
were  certainly  men  of  great  piety  and  learning  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  certain  that,  in  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  a  revolution,  some  of  the  men  who 
rose  into  notice  and  power,  were  such  as  South  in  one 
of  his  sermons  describes.  ''  Among  those  of  the  late 
reforming  age,"  he  says,  "  all  learning  was  utterly 
cried  down.  So  that,  with  them,  the  best  preachers 
were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines 
such  as  could  not  write.  In  all  their  preachments, 
they  so  highly  pretended  to  the  spirit,  that  they  could 
hardly  so  much  as  spell  the  letter.  To  be  blind  v/as, 
with  them,  the  proper  qualification  of  a  spiritual 
guide  ;  and  to  be  book-learned,  as  they  call  it,  and  to 
be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible.  None 
were  thought  fit  for  the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 
the  spirit.  Those  only  were  accounted  like  St.  Paul, 
who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and,  in  a  literal 
sense,  drive  the  nail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a 
pulpit  before  they  preach  in  it," 


CHARLES   WESLEY. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
efficient,  apostles  of  Methodism,  was  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who,  as  a  preacher,  has  been  deemed  by 
some  who  heard  them  both,  superior  to  his  brother. 
A  person  who  heard  hirn  preach  in  the  fields  near 
Bristol,  describes  his  manner.  "  I  found  him,"  says 
he,    "  standing  on  a  table  board,  in  an  erect  posture, 
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with  his  hands  and  ejfes  lifted  up  to  heaven  in 
prayer ;  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  proper  expressions.  He  then  preached 
about  an  hour,  in  such  a  manner  as  I  scarce  ever 
heard  any  man  preach ;  though  I  have  heard  many  a 
finer  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or  accep- 
tation of  sermons,  I  never  heard  any  man  discover 
such  evident  signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  labour 
so  earnestly  to  convince  his  hearers,  that  they  were 
all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone  state.  With 
uncommon  fervour  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ,  beseeching  them  in  his  name,  and 
praying  them  in  liis  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
And  although  he  used  no  notes,  nor  had  any  thing 
in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his  thoughts 
in  a  rich  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with 
so  much  propriety,  that  I  could  not  observe  any 
thing  incoherent  or  inanimate  through  the  whole 
performance." 

Several  of  Charles  Wesley's  sermons  have  been 
published  ;  and  one  of  them,  from  the  text,  "  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest,"  is  so  popular  among  the  Method- 
ists, that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  sold. 


FLAVEL. 

Mr.  John  Flavel  was  one  of  the  most  dauntless 
of  all  the  nonconformist  divines.  Persecution  only 
made  him  more  zealous  ;  and  when  the  inhuman 
Oxford  Act  of  1665  drove  him  from  Dartmouth,  here- 
tired  to  Slap  ton,  a  parish  five  miles  distant,  where  he 
preached  twice  every    Sunday  to  those  who  would 
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venture  to  become  his  auditors ;  and  he  even  occasionally 
returned  by  stealth  to  Dartmouth,  to  edify  and  con- 
sole his  dejected  ilock  by  his  ministration  in  their 
houses.  During  his  residence  at  Slapton,  he  once 
went  to  Exeter,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  preach  to  them  in  a  wood,  about 
three  miles  from  that  city  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
his  sermon,  before  the  meeting  was  interrupted  by  a 
number  of  his  enemies,  from  vvhom  he  narrowly 
escaped,  while  several  of  the  assembly  were  appre- 
hended, and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines.  The  rest, 
however,  not  discouraged  by  this  circumstance, 
accompanied  him  to  another  wood,  where  he  preached 
without  molestation. 

Mr.  Flavel  was  a  plain,  but  very  pathetic,  and 
popular  preacher.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  fluency 
and  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises  ;  and  for  a 
peculiar  talent  which  he  displayed  of  spiritualizing 
natural  scenes  and  objects,  as  well  as  diflerent  occu- 
pations in  life. 


DR.  COKE. 

This  great  missionary,  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  man,  obeyed  the  divine  command—"  Go  ye, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creatm-e,"  extended 
his  labours  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  preached  in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations, 
and  under  the  most  varied  circumstances.  At 
Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government  for  North  Carolina, 
in  the  United  States,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  members  of  both  liouses 
attended,  and  the  speaker's  seat  served  for  a  pulpit. 
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At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the  theatre.  "  Pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery,"  says  he,  "  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple according  to  their  ranks  in  life  ;  and  I  stood  upon 
the  stage,  and  preached  to  thera,  though  at  first  I 
confess  I  felt  a  little  awkward." 

But  preaching  in  the  forests  delighted  Coke  the 
most.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of  my  most  delicate 
entertainments,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  in- 
gulphing  myself  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  in  the 
woods :  I  seem  then  to  be  detached  from  every  thing 
but  the  quiet  vegetable  creation,  and  my  God.  Some- 
times a  most  noble  vista,  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in 
length,  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines  ;  some- 
times the  tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly 
appear,  and  on  seeing  or  hearing  us,  would  glance 
through  the  woods,  or  vanish  away.  The  deep  green 
of  the  pines,  the  bright  transparent  green  of  the 
vales,  and  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers, 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  from  such  a  complica- 
tion of  beauties  as  is  indescribable  to  those  who 
have  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost  entirely 
cultivated." 

The  manner  of  tracing  the  preacher  was  curious  ; 
when  a  new  circuit  in  the  woods  was  formed,  at  every 
turning  of  the  road  or  path,  the  preacher  split  two  or 
three  bushes  as  a  direction  for  those  that  came  after 
him,  and  notice  was  sent  round  where  he  was  going 
next  to  preach. 


HUNTINGDON. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
religious  tenets,  or   the  sincerity,  of  the  late  William 
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Huntingdon,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coal- 
heaver,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  preaching,  came  to  ride 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  married  the  titled  widow  of 
a  lord  mayor,  could  be  no  ordinary  man.  Hunting- 
don's manner  in  the  pulpit  was  peculiar,  and  his 
preaching  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  enthu- 
siasm. While  the  singing  was  going  on  before  the 
sermon,  he  sate  perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  directed 
downwards,  as  if  musing  upon  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  He  made  use  of  no  action,  never  raved  nor 
ranted,  nor  ever  exerted  his  voice.  Any  thing  which 
he  meant  to  be  emphatic,  was  marked  by  a  significant ' 
nod  of  the  head,  and  an  expression  of  self  satisfac- 
tion. His  sermons  were  inordinately  long,  seldom 
less  than  an  hour  and  half,  and  sometimes  exceeding 
two  hours.  He  had  texts  so  completely  at  command, 
that  even  an  excellent  memory  could  hardly  explain 
his  facility  in  adducing  them,  unless  he  had  some 
artificial  aid. 

Huntingdon  was  a  sort  of  evangelical  Ishraaelite, 
and  in  that  character  considered  himself  at  war  not 
only  with  the  church,  but  with  all  sects  and  denomi- 
nations. His  attacks  on  the  clergy  were  in  the  general 
spirit  of  dissent  ;  but  when  befell  upon  the  dissenters, 
it  was  with  a  more  acrimonious  feeling.  Several 
preachers  attacked  him,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  with  an  asperity  which  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  retort.  Timothy  Priestley,  one  of  Hunting- 
don's antagonists,  was  treated  with  coarse  severity  ; 
but  an  equally  zealous  opponent,  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  met  with  more  deference  and  respect. 

Through  the  interference  of  Rowland  Hill,  Hunt- 
ingdon had   been   excluded  from  the    tabernacle  at 
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Greenwich,  where  he  had  been  suffered  to  preach; 
and  it  is  said,  that  he  took  up  one  of  Huntingdon's 
books  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  gave  it  in  that  man- 
ner to  the  servant,  to  take  down  stairs,  and  use  it  for 
lighting  the  fire.  Hill  had  often  preached  against 
this  renowned  antinomian ;  and  one  day,  when  notice 
had  been  given  that  this  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  certain  zealous  members  of  Providence 
Chapel  attended,  took  down  his  sermon  in  short  hand, 
and  sent  it  to  their  pastor,  Huntingdon,  that  he 
might  reply  to  it.  Rowland  Hill  had  said,  that  before 
a  man  got  into  the  pulpit,  and  advanced  such  things 
as  Huntingdon,  he  ought  to  put  on  a  fool's  cap  ;  he 
also  represented  him  as  giving  a  license  to  sin,  and 
preaching  like  a  devil-sent  minister,  to  tell  men  that 
they  might  break  God's  commandment. 

Huntingdon,  in  his  reply,  which  was  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  did  homage  to  the  character  of 
his  antagonist,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  exceed  hira 
"  in  experience,  power,  knowledge,  usefulness,  and 
conversation."  He  assured  him  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  take  away  one  sheep  out  of  his  fold,  nor  one  he- 
goat  out  of  his  stable.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  not 
sparing  in  sarcasm,  and  spoke  some  bitter  things 
under  the  semblance  of  great  moderation. 


SERMON  ON  THE  MURDER  OF 

CHARLES  I. 

John   Owen,   the  celebrated    nonconformist,   was 

required  to   preach   before  the  House  of  Commons, 

January  31,  1648-9,  the  very  day  after  the  execution 

of  Charles  I.     Much  was  expected  from  this  sermon, 

Q  S 
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and  an  apology  for  the  sanguinary  deed  of  tlie  preceding 
day  would  infallibly  have  led  to  preferment ;  but  we 
are  told  his  discourse  was  so  modest  and  inoffensive, 
that  his  friends  could  make  no  just  exception,  and 
his  enemies  found  nothing  to  treasure  up  for  the 
vengeance  of  a  future  day. 

After  this,  Owen  was  frequently  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  parliament ;  and  in  February,  1649, 
had  Cromwell  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  his  hearers. 
Cromwell  was  highly  pleased  with  tlie  discourse ;  and 
meeting  Mr.  Owen  a  few  days  after,  at  the  house  of 
General  Fairfax,  he  came  directly  up  to  him,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a  familiar  way,  saitli 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  person  I  must  be  acquainted 
with."  Mr.  Owen  modestly  replied,  "  That  will  be 
more  to  my  advantage  than  yours."  Cromwell 
rejoined,  "  We  shall  soon  sec  that ;"  and  taking 
Owen  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  Fairfax's  garden  ; 
and  from  this  time  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  which  continued  to  his  death. 

ENGLISH  PREACHERS. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  while 
he  displayed  great  power  of  expression,  and  a  rich 
exuberance  of  fancy,  he  blended  true  sense,  false 
wit,  and  pedantic  quotation.  This  misfortune,  the 
result  of  a  taste  pedantic  and  affected,  was  partly  the 
fault  of  the  man,  and  partly  of  the  time.  Taylor, 
indeed,  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  threw  off 
all  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  pedantry  which  chilled 
and  clouded  the  invention  of  sucli  preachers  as 
Bishop  Andrews.     He  stood  on   a  kind  of  isthmus 
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between  the  affectations  which  disgraced  the  pulpit  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  the  classic  pu- 
rity, united  with  clear  ratiocination,  which  began 
to  develop  themselves  after  the  restoration  of  his 
grandson. 

The  writers  and  preachers  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  seem  to  have  studied  themselves  out  of 
their  understanding  and  their  taste  together.  In  their 
pulpit  declamations,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to 
congregations  more  illiterate  than  their  descendants  of 
the  present  generation,  these  learned  tritlers  could  not 
prove  a  point  of  christian  doctrine  from  St.  Paul,  or 
urge  a  christian  duty  from  the  words  of  Christ.  Their 
astonished  audiences  must  hear  in  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  what  a  whole  series  of 
christian  fathers  had  said  on  the  one,  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  heathen  moralists  on  the  other.  To  render 
such  a  mode  of  public  instruction  profitable,  or  even 
tolerable,  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues  ought  to 
have  revived  in  the  church.  These  learned  and 
senseless  farragos  were  further  disgraced  by  the  spirit 
of  witticism  and  punning,  which  proved  something 
worse  than  the  preacher's  want  of  taste— his  want  of 
seriousness ;  for  no  man  who  had  a  proper  sense  of 
the  office  of  a  christian  preacher,  would  have  either 
leisure  or  inclination  to  twist  a  pun,  or  trifle  with  the 
jangling  of  words.     Meanwhile, 

*'  The  hungry  sheep  look'd  up,  and  were  not  fed." 

It  may  seem  a  wild  and  groundless  imagination,  that 
this  unedifying  and  pedantic  way  of  preaching,  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  the  church  which  followed  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  very  depravation 
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in  the  mode  of  public  instruction,  gave  birth  to 
another  style  of  oratory  in  the  coarse  mouths  of  the 
puritans,  at  once  slovenly  and  unlearned,  but  powerful 
and  enthusiastic,  which  reached  every  understanding, 
moved  every  heart ;  and  when  directed,  as  it  quickly 
was,  against  the  governors  and  government  of  the 
church,  became  the  most  powerful  engine  in  sub- 
verting it. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  old 
race  of  orthodox  preachers  were  either  dead,  or  dumb 
from  age  ;  while  the  rude  brawlers  of  the  common- 
wealth were  condemned  to  silence,  or  to  secret  con-' 
venticles;  profligate,  however,  as  he  was,  and  indif- 
ferent to  all  doctrines,  Charles  had  a  true  taste  for 
style  ;  and  as  the  decencies  of  his  station  condemned 
him  to  hear  one  sermon  weekly,  he  determined,  that 
whatever  became  of  his  conscience,  his  ear  and  un- 
derstanding, at  least,  should  not  be  offended.  The 
revolution  was  instant;  nor  did  the  transition  appear 
more  abrupt  and  striking  from  the  sourness  of  the 
court  of  Oliver,  to  the  dissolute  gaiety  of  that  of 
Charles  ;  than  from  the  cant,  the  nonsense,  and  the 
sanctified  blasphemy  of  Goodwin,  Sterry,  and  Hugh 
Peters,  to  the  irresistible  reasonings,  and  the  majestic 
energy  of  Barrow  ;  or  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
to  the  more  diffuse  and  captivating  eloquence  of 
Tillotson. 


SCHOOL  OF  KNOX. 

The  eloquence  of  John  Knox  and   his  associates, 
which  wrought  such  wonders  in  its   day,  was  of  a 
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very  singular  composition.  The  matter  of  it  came 
warm  from  the  heart,  in  a  cause  which  absorbed  every 
faculty  of  the  speaker;  but  the  manner  was  caught 
partly  from  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  partly  from  the  energetic  and  animating 
tone  of  the  free  orators  of  antiquity.  Of  the  meek 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  certainly  partook  in  a  very 
slender  degree.  That  temper  was  ill  suited  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

But  of  the  eloquence  of  this  period,  it  must  at 
least  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  natural  and  manlj^, 
without  cant,  and  without  fanaticism  ;  formed  by 
men  of  vigour  and  good  taste,  upon  excellent  models, 
and  calculated  alike  (which  is  the  highest  character 
of  eloquence)  for  the  few  and  the  many.  In  less  than 
a  century,  this  spirit  was  fied  from  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  covenant,  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  Knox, 
Willock,  and  Rowe,  than  at  this  day  do  the  cold  and 
feeble  successors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  to  those 
animated  and  excellent  preachers.  This  lamentable 
declension,  besides  a  great  prostration  of  native 
genius,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  their  education.  They  knew  little  of 
antiquity  ;  they  vvere  not  learned  in  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Scripture;  but  they  had  drawn  their  infor- 
mation from  narrow  systems  of  theology,  which,  as 
they  fostered  their  native  bigotry  and  bitterness, 
damped  every  warm  feeling  of  genius,  and  crippled 
every  movement  of  free  and  excursive  intellect.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  men  wielded  the  great  machine 
of  popular  opinion  with  no  less  power  than  Knox  ; 
for  the  truth  was,  that  the  taste  of  preachers  and  of 
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people  was  then  become  equally  depraved  ;  the  non- 
sense of  the  one,  suited  the  nonsense  of  the  other  ; 
they  had  an  appetite  for  cant,  and  they  were  fed  with 
it  most  abundantly. 


"THE  PRIZE  OF  THE  HIGH  CALLING." 

When  a  divine  once  came  to  Archbishop  Williams 
for  institution  to  a  living,  his  Grace  thus  piously 
expressed  himself:  "  I  have  passed  through  many 
places  of  honour  and  trust  both  in  church  and  state  ; 
[He  had  been  once  lord  chancellor]  more  than  any  of 
ray  order  in  England  these  several  years  before.  But 
were  I  but  assured  that,  by  ray  preaching,  1  had  con- 
verted but  one  soul  unto  God,  I  should  take  therein 
raore  spiritual  joy  and  comfort,  than  in  all  the  honours 
and  offices  whicli  have  been  bestowed  on  me." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  INDUSTRY. 


"  Industry  !  rough  power  ! 

Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain  ; 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life." 

THOMSON. 


HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 

The  eloquent  Dr.  Barrow  has,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
given  the  following  admirable  summary  of  what  may 
be  called  the  History  of  Industry  : 

"To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion and  perfection  of  all  those  arts,  whereby  human  life 
is  civilized,  and  the  world  cultivated  with  numberless 
accommodations,  ornaments,  and  beauties.  All  the 
comely,  the  stately,  the  pleasant,  and  useful  works, 
which  we  view  with  delight,  or  enjoy  with  comfort, 
industry  did  contrive  them,  industry  did  frame  them. 

"  Industry  reared  those  magnificent  fabrics,  and 
those  commodious  houses;  it  formed  those  goodly 
pictures  and  statues ;  it  raised  those  convenient 
B  2 
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causeys,  those  bridges,  those  aqueducts ;  it  planted 
those  fine  gardens  with  various  flowers  and  fruits;  it 
clothed  those  pleasant  fields  with  corn  and  grass  ;  it 
built  those  ships  whereby  we  plough  the  seas,  reaping 
the  commodities  of  foreign  regions.  It  hath  subjected 
all  creatures  to  our  command  and  service,  enabling  us 
to  subdue  the  fiercest,  to  catch  the  wildest,  to  render 
the  gentler  sort  most  tractable  and  useful  to  us.  It 
taught  us  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  from  the  hair  of 
the  goat,  from  the  labours  of  the  silkworm,  to  weave 
our  clothes  to  keep  us  warm,  to  make  us  fine  and 
gay.  It  helpeth  us  from  the  inmost  bowels  of  the 
earth,  to  fetch  divers  needful  tools  and  utensils. 

"  It  collected  mankind  into  cities,  and  compacted 
them  into  orderly  societies  ;  and  devised  wholesome 
laws,  under  shelter  whereof  we  enjoy  safety  and 
peace,  wealth  and  plenty,  mutual  succour  and  defence, 
sweet  conversation,  and  beneficial  commerce. 

"  It,  by  meditation,  did  invent  all  those  sciences 
whereby  our  minds  are  enriched  and  ennobled,  our 
manners  are  refined  and  polished,  our  curiosity  is 
satisfied,  our  life  is  benefited. 

"  What  is  there  which  we  admire,  or  wherein  we 
delight,  that  pleaseth  our  raind,  or  gratifieth  our 
sense,  for  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  industry  ? 

"  Doth  any  country-  flourish  in  wealth,  in  grandeur, 
in  prosperity  ?  It  must  be  imputed  to  industry  ;  to 
the  industry  of  its  governors,  settling  good  order;  to 
the  industry  of  its  people,  following  profitable  occu- 
pations ;  so  did  Cato  in  that  notable  oration  of  his, 
in  Sallust,  tell  the  Roman  senate,  tliat  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  their  arras,  but  by  the  industry  of  their 
ancestors,   that  commonwealth  did  arise  to  such  a 
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pitch  of  greatness.  When  sloth  creepeth  in,  then  all 
things  corrupt  and  decay;  then  tlie  public  state 
doth  sink  into  disorder,  penury,  and  a  disgraceful 
condition." 


THE  CRUSADES. 

The  frantic  expeditions  undertaken  in  the  middle 
ages,  by  innumerable  legions  of  warlike  pilgrims,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens  ; 
though  they  depopulated  and  impoverished  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  were  nevertheless  pro- 
ductive of  some  beneficial  effects.  The  few  warriors 
who  suri'ived  the  fatigues,  the  diseases,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  expeditions,  returned  to  their  native 
countries,  with  their  minds  somewhat  expanded  by 
their  intercourse  with  nations  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  themselves  ;  and  they  were  in  some 
degree  cured  of  the  ignorant  pride  which  makes 
barbarians  esteem  themselves  the  wisest  and  the 
best  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  many  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
life,  which  they  had  never  known  before ;  among 
which,  the  Oriental  articles  of  precious  stones,  silk, 
and  especially  spicery  of  all  kinds,  appear  to  have 
been  most  in  request.  Some  specimens  of  those 
and  other  foreign  rarities,  which  they  carried  home, 
created  a  desire  of  obtaining  greater  quantities  of 
them,  among  their  countrymen,  and  stimulated  the 
dormant  industry  to  cultivate  or  manufacture  some 
commodity  which  they  might  give  in  exchange  for  the 
new  objects  of  desire.  Thus  nations  sunk  hitherto  hi 
listless  indolence,  or  only  roused  from  it  when  hunger 
B    3 
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urged  them  to  the  chase,  or  their  chiefs  led  them 
to  battle,  acquired  Industry,  the  only  efficient  and 
legitimate  source  of  all  other  acquisitions,  and  of 
national  prosperity. 


ROYAL  GARDENER. 

When  Ly  sander,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  brought 
magnificent  presents  to  Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of 
Darius,  who  piqued  himself  more  on  his  integrity 
and  politeness,  than  on  his  rank  and  birth,  the  prince 
conducted  his  illustrious  guest  through  his  gardens, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  their  varied  beauties.  Ly- 
sander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  praised  the 
manner  in  which  the  grounds  were  laid  out,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  walks,  the  abundance  of  fruits  planted 
with  an  art  which  knew  how  to  combine  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable  ;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and 
the  glowing  variety  of  flowers  exhaling  odours  uni- 
versally througliout  the  delightful  scene.  "Every 
thing  charms  and  transports  me  in  this  place,"  said 
Lysander  to  Cyrus  ;  "  but  what  strikes  me  most,  is 
the  exquisite  taste,  and  elegant  industry,  of  the  person 
who  drew  the  plan  of  these  gardens,  and  gave  it  the 
fine  order,  wonderful  disposition,  and  happiness  of  ar- 
rangement, which  1  cannot  sulUciently  admire."  Cyrus 
replied,  "  It  was  I  that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely 
marked  itout ;  and  many  of  the  treeswhich  yousee  were 
planted  by  ray  own  hands."  *'  What !"  exclaimed  Ly- 
sander, with  surprise,  and  viewing  Cyrus  from  head  to 
foot,  "  is  it  possible,  that  with  those  purple  robes 
and  splendid  vestments,  those  strings  of  jewels  and 
bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly  embroidered ; 
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is  it  possible  that  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and 
employ  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees  ?'^  "Does 
that  surprise  you?'*  said  Cyrus;  "  1  assure ^^ou,  that 
when  ray  health  permits,  I  never  sit  down  to  table 
without  having  fatigued  myself,  either  in  military 
exercise,  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employ- 
ment, to  which  1  apply  myself  with  pleasure.'*  Ly- 
sander,  still  more  amazed,  pressed  Cyrus  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "  You  are  truly  happy,  and  deserve  your 
high  fortune,  since  you  unite  with  it  virtue." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

"  Immortal  Peter  i  first  of  raonarchs." 

THOMSON. 

It  v.as  the  custom  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  visit  the 
different  workshops  and  manufactories,  not  only  to 
encourage  them,  but  also  to  judge  of  A\hat  other 
useful  establishments  might  be  formed  in  his  domi- 
nions. Among  the  places  he  visited  frequently,  were 
the  forges  of  Muller  at  Istia,  ninety  wersts  from 
Moscow.  The  Czar  once  passed  a  whole  month 
there  ;  during  which  time,  after  giving  due  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  state,  which  he  never  neglected,  he 
amused  himself  with  seeing  and  examining  every 
thing  in  the  most  minute  manner,  and  even  employed 
himself  in  learning  the  business  of  a  blacksmith. 
He  succeeded  so  well,  that  on  one  of  the  last  days 
of  his  remaining  there,  he  forged  eighteen  poods  of 
iron,  and  put  his  own  particular  mark  on  each  bar. 
The  boyars  and  other  noblemen  of  his  suite,  were 
employed  in  blowing  the  bellows,  stirring  the  fire, 
carrying  coals,  and  performing   the  other  duties  of  a 
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blacksmith's  assistant.  When  Peter  had  finished,  he 
went  to  the  proprietor^  praised  his  manufactory,  and 
asked  hira  how  mucli  he  gave  his  workmen  per  pood. 
"  Three  copecks,  or  an  altina,"  answered  MuUer. 
"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Czar ;  "  I  have  then  earned 
eighteen  altinas.^'  Muller  fetched  eighteen  ducats, 
oiFered  them  to  Peter,  and  told  him,  that  he  could 
not  give  a  workman  like  his  majesty  less  per  pood. 
Peter  refused.  "  Keep  your  ducats,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  not  wrought  better  than  any  other  man ;  give 
me  what  you  would  give  to  another ;  I  want  to  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I  am  in  great  need."  At 
the  same  time  he  showed  him  his  shoes,  which  had 
been  once  mended,  and  were  again  full  of  holes. 
Peter  accepted  the  eighteen  altinas,  and  bought  him- 
self a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  he  used  to  show  with 
much  pleasure,  saying,  "These  I  earned  with  the 
sweat  of  ray  brow." 

One  of  the  bars  of  iron  forged  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  authenticated  by  his  mark,  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Istia,  in  the  forge  of  Muller.  Another  similar  bar  is 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

Our  poet,  Thomson,  in  speaking  of  Peter,  makes 
the  following  beautiful  comparison  between  him  and 
those  ancient  heroes,  who  imagined  that  greatness  was 
only  to  be  acquired  by  deeds  of  war,  or  schemes  of 
subtle  policy. 

"  Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toil'd 

Thro'  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 

A  lab'ring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 

The  wonder  done  !  behold  the  matchless  prince ! 

Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  reign'd  till  then 
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A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power  ; 
Who  greatly  spurn'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts. 
And  roamhig  every  land,  in  every  port 
His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 
Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 
Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts, 
Of  civil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  skill. 
Charg'd  with  the  stores  of  Europe,  home  he  goes. 
Then  cities  rise  amid  th'  illurain'd  waste  ; 
O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign  ; 
Far  distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  join'd, 
Th'  astonish'd  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar, 
Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 
With  daring  keel  before.  *  *  * 

******* 

*  *  His  country  glows  around, 

Taught  by  the  royal  hand  that  rous'd  the  whole 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade, 
For  what  his  w  isdom  plann'd  and  power  enforced. 
More  potent  still  his  great  example  showed."  • 


PERSEVERANCE  ILLUSTRATED. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  being  out  one  day  reconnoitring  the  enemy, 
lay  at  night  in  a  barn  belonging  to  a  loyal  cottager. 
In  the  morning,  still  reclining  his  head  on  the  pillow 
of  straw,  he  beheld  a  spider  climbing  up  a  beam  of 
the  roof.  The  insect  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  imme- 
diately made  a  second  essay  to  ascend.  This  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  hero,  who,  with  regret,  saw 
the  spider  fall  a  second  time  from  the  same  eminence. 
It  made  a  third  unsuccessful  attempt.     Nor  without  a 
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mixture  of  concern  and  curiosity,  the  monarch  twelve 
times  beheld  the  insect  baffled  in  its  aim  ;  but  the 
thirteenth  essay  was  crowned  with  success  :  it  gained 
the  summit  of  the  barn  ;  when  the  king,  starting  from 
his  couch,  exclaimed,  "  This  despicable  insect  has 
taught  me  perseverance  !  I  will  follow  its  example  ; 
have  I  not  been  twelve  times  defeated  by  the  enemy's 
superior  force  ?  on  one  fight  more  hangs  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country."  In  a  few  days  his  anti- 
cipations were  fully  realized,  by  the  glorious  result  to 
Scotland  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

The  most  industrious  dispositions  often  prove  of 
little  avail,  for  the  want  of  a  habit  of  very  easy 
acquirement — punctuality,  the  jewel  on  which  the 
whole  machinery  of  successful  industry  may  be  said 
to  turn. 

When  Lord  Nelson  was  leaving  London,  on  his 
last,  but  glorious,  expedition  against  the  enemy,  a 
quantity  of  cabin  furniture  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
on  board  his  ship.  He  had  a  farewell  dinner-party  at 
his  house;  and  the  upholsterer  having  waited  upon  his 
lordship,  with  an  account  of  the  completion  of  the 
goods,  was  brought  into  the  eating-room,  in  a  corner  of 
which  his  lordship  spoke  with  him.  The  upholsterer 
stated  to  his  noble  employer,  that  every  thing  was 
finished,  and  packed,  and  would  go  in  the  waggon, 
from  a  certain  inn,  at  six  o'clock,  "  And  you  go  to 
the  inn,  Mr.  A.,  and  see  them  off?"  "I  shall,  my 
lord  ;  I  shall  be  there  punctually  at  six."  "  A  quarter 
before  six,  Mr.  A. ;  (returned  Lord  Nelson)  be  there 
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a  quarter  before  six.     To  that  quarter  of  an  hour  I  owe 
every  thing  in  life." 

His  late  majesty,  George  the  Third,  once  ordered 
Mr.  S.,  a  tradesman  of  some  eminence  in  London, 
to  wait  upon  him  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  a  day  appointed.  Mr.  S.  was 
half  an  hour  behind  the  time ;  and  upon  being  an- 
nounced, his  majesty  said,  "  Desire  him  to  come  at 
eight  o'clock  to  morrow  morning."  Mr.  S.  ap- 
peared the  next  day  after  the  time,  and  received 
the  same  command.  On  the  third  morning  he  con- 
trived to  be  punctual.  Upon  his  entrance  the  king 
said,  "Oh!  the  great  Mr.  S. !  What  sleep  do  you 
take,  Mr.  S.  ?"  "  Why,  please  your  majesty,  I  am  a 
man  of  regular  habits  ;  I  usually  take  eight  hours." 
"  Eight  hours!"  said  the  king,  "  that's  too  much,  too 
much — six  hours'  sleep  is  enough  for  a  man,  seven  for 
a  woman,  and  eight  for  a  fool,  Mr.  S.,  eight  for  a 
fool." 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Exeter,  travelled  on  business  till 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  characters  in  the  kingdom  for  punctuality, 
and  by  his  methodical  conduct,  joined  to  uniform 
diligence,  he  gradually  amassed  a  large  fortune.  For 
a  long  series  of  years,  the  proprietor  of  every  inn  he 
frequented  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  knew  the  day,  and 
the  very  hour,  he  would  arrive.  A  short  time  before  he 
died,  a  gentleman  on  a  journey  in  Cornwall  stopped  at 
a  small  inn  at  Port  Isaac  to  dine.  The  waiter  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bill  of  fare,  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of ;  but  observing  a  fine  duck  roasting,  "  I'll 
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have  that,"  said  the  traveller.  "  You  cannot,  sir," 
said  the  landlord,  "  it  is  for  Mr.  Scott,  of  Exeter." 
"  I  know  Mr.  Scott  very  well,"  rejoined  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  he  is  not  in  your  house."  "  True,  sir,"  said 
the  landlord,  "  but  six  months  ago,  when  he  was  here 
last,  he  ordered  a  duck  to  be  ready  for  him  this  day,  pre- 
cisely at  two  o'clock;"  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  traveller,  he  saw  the  old  gentleman  on  his  Rosinante 
jogging  into  the  inn  yard  about  five  minutes  before 
the  appointed  time. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENTS. 

It  has  ever  been  the  praise  of  England,  that  as  the 
weaker  sex  are  excluded,  more  strictly  perhaps  than 
in  most  other  European  countries,  from  all  the 
walks  of  profit  or  honour,  an  amends  is  made  to  them 
by  their  being  excused  from  those  more  laborious 
offices,  which  are  neither  fitted  to  the  weakness  of 
their  frame,  nor  the  delicacy  of  their  habits  and  manners. 
This  state  of  society  has  been  in  some  degree  at- 
tempted to  be  disturbed  ;  and  among  the  premiums  of 
the  Bath  Agricultural  Society  in  1805,  there  is  one  for 
"  women  ploughing."  What  might  be  the  motive  of 
this  singular  attempt  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
industry  of  one  half  the  species,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  for  notwithstanding  the  consumption  of  human 
lives  by  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  our  devouring  manu- 
factures, there  are  still  men  sufficient  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture. 

It  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs 
of  the  exhausted  and  miserable  state  to  winch  France 
was    reduced    in   the   latter    days   of    Louis   XIV. 
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that  in  many  provinces  they  had  onl}'  women  left  for 
the  offices  of  husbandry ;  and  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  to  have  only  women  to  till  the  ground,  or 
gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  been  thought 
to  present  a  striking  picture  of  desolation.  The 
country  is  poor,  whatever  else  is  plentiful,  where  men 
are  scarce.  This  scarcity  does  not  exist  in  England  ; 
and  the  evil  is,  that  the  men  have  usurped  the  depart- 
ments of  the  women.  If  we  ask  wliere  are  the  robust 
frames  that  ought  to  be  toiling  in  the  winter's  frost  and 
summer's  sun,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  are 
stationed  in  warm  carpeted  rooms,  handing  tea  to  a 
circle  of  idle  listless  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  others 
are  lifting  up  and  down  their  long  legs,  and  painfully 
trying  to  accommodate  their  pace  to  the  short  trip  of 
a  delicate  young  lady,  who  walks  before  them,  or  the 
slow  pace  of  an  infirm  old  one :  some  are  carrying 
out  lap-dogs  to  air ;  some  with  white  sleeves  and  aprons 
making  cheese-cakes  ;  and  hundreds  are  stationed 
the  live-long  day  behind  counters,  sorting  thread,  and 
measuring  lace  and  ribbons.  Let,  then,  the  servants' 
balls  give  up  the  idle  that  are  in  them,  and  the  pastry- 
cooks' and  haberdashers'  shops  the  idle  that  are  in 
them,  and  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  stout  recruits 
for  the  plough,  without  taking  the  women  from  their 
appropriate  employments.  Indeed  they  cannot  attend 
to  both  ;  and  if  the  wives  are  to  be  in  the  field,  their 
husbands  must,  in  return,  wash  the  linen,  rock  the 
cradle,  and  dress  the  dinner. 

Of  the  consequences  of  such  an  exchange  of  em- 
ployment, we  have  an  admirable  picture  in  an  old 
Scotch  ballad,  called  "  The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty." 
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"  In  Auchterrauchty  dwelt  a  man, 

An  husband,  as  1  heard  it  tawld, 
Wha  weel  could  tipple  out  a  can, 

And  neither  luvit  hunger  nor  cauld  ; 
And  ance  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

He  yokit  his  pleuch  upon  the  plain. 
But  short  the  storm  would  let  him  staj^ 

Sair  blew  the  day  with  wind  and  rain. 

Loosening  his  oxen  from  tlie  plough,  lie  returns 
home  ;  and  envying  the  snug  warmth  which  his  wife 
enjoys  by  the  fire-side,  he  insists  that  she  shall  to- 
morrow go  out  to  the  field,  and  he  will  attend  to  the; 
domestic  duties.  The  good  dame  at  once  consents, 
on  condition  that  it  shall  be  a  binding  bargain  to  go 
to  the  labours  of  the  field  day  about.  The  account 
of  the  first  day's  trial  is  told  with  great  humour. 
After  the  wife  has  gone  to  the  plough,  the  husband 
drives  out  the  geese,  seven  in  number,  to  feed  ;  the 
fox  comes  past,  and  carries  oft  five  of  them  ;  on 
hearing  their  cries,  he  runs  out,  when  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  the  calves  break  loose,  and  save 
him  the  trouble  of  milking  the  cows.  On  his  return, 
he  sits  down  to  spin  ;  but  stooping  down  too  near  the- 
grate,  the  lint  takes  fliame,  and  sets  fire  to  the  chim- 
ney, which  he  has  no  small  difficulty  in  quenchingo 
He  then  tries  the  churn  ;  but  after  toiling  at  it  for  an 
hour,  "  the  sorrow  a  crap  of  butter  he  gat ;"  on  his 
abandoning  the  butter-making  in  despair,  the  sow 
comes  in,  and  is  beginning  to  lap  up  the  unchurned 
milk,  when  seizing  the  churn-staff  to  drive  it  away, 
he  kills,  by  mistake,  the  two  goslings  which  the  fox- 
had  left.  It  is  now  time  to  go  and  "  take  up  the 
bairns  ;"  but  here  such  a  scene  awaits  him,  that 
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"  up  he  gat  on  a  know-head, 

On  her  to  cry,  on  her  to  shout  ; 
She  heard  hini,  and  she  heard  him  not. 

But  stoutly  steered  the  stots  about. 
She  drove  the  day  unto  the  nicht ; 

She  loos'd  the  pleuch,  and  syne  cam  harae  j 
She  fand  all  wrang  that  suld  been  right, 

I  trew  the  mon  thocht  meikle  shame. 

"  Quoth  he,  my  otfice  I  forsake. 

For  all  the  haile  days  of  ray  life  ; 
For  I  wuld  put  a  house  to  wreck. 

Had  I  been  twenty  days,  gude  wife. 
Quoth  she,  weel  might  ye  bruik  your  place. 

For  truly  I  sail  ne'er  accept  it ; 
Quoth  he,  feynd  fa'  the  lyar's  face. 

But  yet  ye  may  be  blyth  to  get  it. 

**  Then  up  she  gat  a  meikle  mug. 

And  the  gude  mon  made  to  the  door  j 
Quoth  he,  dame  I  sail  hald  my  tung, 

For  an  we  fecht  I'll  get  the  war. 
Quoth  he,  when  I  forsook  my  pleuch, 

I  trow  I  but  forsook  my  skill  ; 
Then  I  will  to  my  pleuch  again, 

For  I  and  this  house  will  never  do  weel." 

The  poet  of  nature,  Thomson,  has  described  in 
glowing  colours  the  hay-making  lass,  placed  by  the 
side  of  her  lover,  with  all 

"  Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek." 

But  it  is  a  question  if  he  would  have  been  equally 

pleased  Avith  the  idea  of  a  sturdy  lass  bending  over 

c  2 
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a  plough,  and  whistling  to  the  horse.  But,  indeed, 
before  the  effect  can  well  be  ascertained,  it  should  be 
known  with  more  accuracy  what  is  intended  ;  for 
it  does  not  appear,  whether  the  Bath  agriculturists 
intended  the  female  to  guide  the  plough,  or  to  be 
yoked  to  it.  The  latter,  though  somewhat  novel, 
would  not  be  altogether  unprecedented,  since  we  are 
informed  by  a  late  writer,  Mr.  Barrow,  that  in  China, 
a  country  which  does  not  yield  in  politeness  even  to 
Bath,  it  is  not  uncommonto  see  a  husbandman  plough 
with  a  woman  and  an  ass  yoked  together.  This  is 
an  age  of  improvements  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  custom 
were  adopted,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  saving  in 
the  labour  of  that  noble  quadruped  the  horse ;  and 
would  correspond  to  the  scale  of  excellence  of  some 
philosophers,  who  hold  that  man  is  of  a  more  perfect 
and  beautiful  form  than  his  female  companion,  and 
a  horse  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  either  of 
them. 


THE  NEW  CAP. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  what  some  people  stig- 
matize by  the  name  of  luxuries  or  superfluities,  is  well 
exemplified  in  a  simple  little  story  related  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  "  The  skipper  of  a  shallop,"  he  says, 
"  employed  between  Cape  May  and  Philadelphia, 
had  done  us  some  small  service,  for  which  he  refused 
to  be  paid.  My  wife,  understanding  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  sent  lier  a  present  of  a  new  fashioned  cap. 
Three  years  after,  this  skipper  being  at  my  house 
with  an  old  farmer  of  Cape  May,  his  passenger,  he 
mentioned  the  cap,  and  how  much  his  daughter  had 
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been  pleased  with  it.  But,  said  he,  it  proved  a  dear 
cap  to  our  congregation. — How  so  ?— When  my 
daughter  appeared  with  it  at  meeting,  it  was  so  much 
admired,  that  all  the  girls  resolved  to  get  such  caps 
from  Philadelphia;  and  my  wife  and  I  computed 
that  the  whole  could  not  have  cost  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds. — True,  said  the  farmer,  but  you  do  not 
tell  all  the  story.  I  think  the  cap  was,  nevertheless, 
an  advantage  to  us  ;  for  it  was  the  first  thing  that 
put  our  girls  upon  knitting  worsted  mittens  for  sale 
at  Philadelphia,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to 
buy  caps  and  ribbons  there ;  and  you  know  that  that 
industry  has  continued,  and  is  likely  to  continue, 
and  encrease  to  a  much  greater  value,  and  to  answer 
better  purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  more  re- 
conciled to  this  little  piece  of  luxury,  since  not  only 
the  girls  were  made  happier  by  having  fine  caps,  but 
the  Philadelphians  by  the  supply  of  warm  mittens." 

THE  COTTAGER. 

Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  industry 
of  the  cottager,  and  to  render  his  condition  comfort- 
able, as  allowing  him  to  possess,  at  a  moderate  rent, 
a  garden  and  grass  land  for  one  or  two  cows.  The 
experiment  has  been  extensively  tried  by  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea.  There  are  from  seventy  to  eighty 
labourers  upon  his  estate  in  Rutlandshire,  who  keep 
from  one  to  four  cows  each  ;  and  of  all  his  tenants, 
these  are  the  most  punctual  with  their  rents.  The 
Earl  asserts  from  experience,  that  nothing  is  so  be- 
neficial both  to  them  and  the  landholders,  as  this 
system  ;  that  the  labourers  and  their  families  living 
c  3 
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better,  are  consequently  more  able  to  endure  labour; 
that  they  are  contented  with  their  situation,  and  at- 
tached to  it ;  that  having  acquired  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendence which  makes  them  set  a  higher  value  upon 
their  character,  they  are  generally  considered  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  men  the  most  to  be  depended  upon 
and  trusted  ;  that  feeling  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a  little,  their  industry  is  excited  by  hope  ;  and  that 
when  a  labourer  has  obtained  a  cow,  and  land  suflS- 
cient  to  maintain  her,  his  next  thought  is  to  save 
money  enough  for  buying  another. 

The  experiment  was  tried  also  in  Wiltshire,  in  a 
parish  containing  one  hundred  and  forty  poor  persons, 
divided  into  thirty-two  families,  chiefly  employed 
as  labourers  in  industry.  Having  suffered  greatly 
during  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  1801,  it  was 
proposed  to  them  that  they  should  make  an  effort  to 
better  their  circumstances,  and  occup}^,  at  a  fair  rent, 
such  a  quantity  of  land  as  each  family  could  cultivate 
without  improperly  interfering  with  their  usual  labour; 
the  land  was  to  be  forfeited  if  they  received  any 
relief  from  the  parish,  except  medical  assistance,  or 
under  the  militia  laws.  The  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted  by  all  who  could  possibly  accept  it ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  rates,  which  in  the 
six  months  before  the  experiment  was  made  had 
amounted  to  o£212. 16s.,  amounted  three  years  after- 
wards, in  the  six  corresponding  months  of  winter,  to 
no  more  than  of'lS.  6s. !  The  utmost  quantity  of 
land  thus  leased  was  an  acre  and  a  half,  one  fourth 
of  Avhich  was  planted  with  potatoes  in  winter,  and 
tlie  rest  was  in  corn  or  in  garden  cultivation;  which 
shows  that  even  arable  land,  as  some  have  contended , 
is  not  always  hurtful  to  the  cottager. 
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A  singular  Act  of  Parliament  was  made  in  1778, 
for  the  regulation  of  a  valuable  common  in  Essex, 
containing  453  acres.  B^  an  utter  neglect  of  the 
fences  surrounding  the  common,  there  was  some 
danger  of  the  bounds  being  lost,  and  that  encroach- 
ments might  gradually  cut  oif  material  parts  of  it; 
it  was  also  stocked  in  a  manner  that  deprived  the 
poor  of  the  benefit  which  they  might,  under  a  better 
arrangement,  have  reaped  from  so  fine  a  tract  of 
land.  By  the  Act,  it  was  vested  in  trustees,  who 
were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  6d.  per  annum  for 
each  sheep,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  head  of  greater 
cattle,  to  form  a  fund  on  which  to  borrow  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Act,  and  for  fencing  the  common, 
and  other  necessary  charges  ;  but  the  trustees  were 
cut  off  from  paying  themselves  any  sum  exceeding 
40s.  per  annum  for  their  own  expenses.  The  whole 
business  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  but  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor.  There  are  one  hundred  common 
rights,  and  all  are  made  equal,  from  the  poorest  cot- 
tager to  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself;  and  all  are 
inalienable  from  the  cottages.  By  the  Act,  twenty 
sheep  and  four  beasts  were  allowed  to  each  right; 
but  every  circumstance  rested  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees,  who  have  reduced  this  to  ten  sheep  and 
two  head  of  horses  or  cattle.  William  Palmer,  Esq., 
who  possessed  considerable  property  here,  had  the 
praiseworthy  humanity  to  otFer  to  lay  down  money 
to  enable  every  poor  man,  otherwise  unable,  to  find 
stock,  to  buy  ten  sheep,  the  produce  of  which  was 
to  be  his  until  he  was  repaid,  and  then  to  remain  the 
cottager's.  It  is  a  fact  much  deserving  the  most 
iserious  attention,  that  every  man  who  accepted  the 
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offer  (which  very  many  did)  repaid  the  money  within 
two  years,  and  some  in  a  shorter  term  ;  a  circumstance 
that  proves  what  maj^  be  done  with  attention,  when 
the  object  is  sincerely  to  assist  the  poor,  perhaps  in 
the  manner  of  all  others  the  most  useful,  by  giving 
them  live  stock,  and  the  means  of  feeding  it. 


BRIXTON  ABBOT. 

Thrice  happy  Abbot ! 

Illustrious  swain,  'twas  thine,  from  youth  to  age, 

In  hard,  yet  wholesome,  labour  to  engage  ;  ' 

'Twas  thine  with  cheerful  heart  and  patient  band 

To  raise  an  Eden  on  a  nook  of  land, 

A  flow'ry  nook,  with  nature's  bounty  grac'd, 

Meed  of  thy  toil,  and  rescued  from  the  waste, 

PRATT. 

A  beautiful  little  cottage  and  garden  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  on  the  road  to  York, 
has  long  attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  slip 
of  land  is  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  inclosed  by 
a  quickset  hedge,  and  contains  fifteen  apple  trees, 
four  plum  trees,  two  apricot  trees,  several  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  an  abundance  of  common  vege- 
tables, and  three  hives  of  bees,  being  all  the  apparent 
wealth  of  the  possessor.  The  singular  neatness  and 
good  order  (says  Sir  Thomas  Bernard)  that  marked 
every  part  of  this  little  domain,  and  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  owner,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me,  made  me  anxious  to  obtain  the  history 
of  the  cottager  and  his  family.  In  the  end  of  May, 
1797,  in  my  way  from  York,  I  called  and  learned 
from  hira  his  history,  as  follows 
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The  name  of  this  cottager  is  Britton  Abbot;  his 
age  sixty-seven,  and  his  wife's  nearly  the  sarac.  At 
nine  years  old  he  had  gone  to  work  with  a  farmer ; 
and  being  a  steady  careful  lad,  and  a  good  labourer, 
particularly  in  what  is  called  task-work,  he  had 
managed  so  well,  that  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  had  accumulated  nearly  0^40.  He  then 
married,  and  took  a  little  farm  at  o£S0  a  year ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  found  it 
prudent,  or  rather  necessary,  to  quit  it,  having  already 
exhausted  in  his  attempt  to  thrive  upon  it,  almost  all 
the  little  property  he  had  heaped  together.  He  then 
fixed  in  a  cottage  at  Poppleton,  where,  with  two 
acres  of  land  and  his  common-right,  he  kept  two 
cows.  Here  he  had  resided  very  comfortably,  as  a 
labourer,  for  nine  years,  and  had  six  children  living, 
and  his  wife  preparing  to  lie  in  of  a  seventh,  when 
an  enclosure  of  Poppleton  took  place,  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  consequence  of  it  obliged  him 
to  seek  for  a  new  habitation,  and  other  means  of 
subsistence  for  his  family. 

He  applied  to  Squire  Fairfax,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  would  let  hira  have  a  little  bit  of  ground  by  the 
road-side,  "  he  would  show  him  the  fashions  on  it." 
After  enquiry  into  his  character,  he  obtained  of  Mr. 
Fairfax  the  ground  he  now  occupies,  and  with  a  little 
assistance  from  the  neighbours  in  the  carriage  of  his 
materials,  he  built  his  present  house,  and  planted  the 
garden  and  the  hedge  around  it,  which  is  a  single  row 
of  quick,  thirty-five  years  old,  and  without  a  flaw  or 
defect.  He  says  he  cut  it  down  six  times  successively 
when  it  was  young.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  so  much  pleased 
tvith  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  the  extreme  neat- 
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ness  of  his  place,  that  he  told  him  he  should  be  rent 
free.  His  answer  deserves  to  be  remembered  :  "  Now, 
sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my  cottage  and 
garden  neat ;  and  why  should  not  other  squires  have 
the  same  pleasure  in  seeing  the  cottages  and  gardens 
as  nice  about  them  ?  The  poor  would  then  be  happy, 
and  would  love  them  and  the  place  where  they  lived  ; 
but  now  every  nook  of  land  is  to  be  let  to  the  great 
farmers,  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor  but  to  go  to 
the  parish." 

He  has  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom  attained 
to  man's  estate,  and  five  are  now  living  and  thriving 
in  the  world.  One  of  them  is  the  wife  of  a  labourer, 
who  has  built  a  cottage  for  himself  at  Tadcaster,  and 
wants  nothing  (as  the  father  observes)  but  a  bit  of 
ground  for  a  garden. 

Britton  Abbot  says,  he  now  earns  12s.,  and  some- 
times 15s.  and  18s.  a-week,  by  hoeing  turnips  by 
the  piece,  setting  quick,  and  other  task-work  ;  "  but, 
to  be  sure,"  he  added,  "I  have  a  grand  character  in 
all  this  country."  He  gets  from  his  garden,  annually, 
about  forty  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  other  vege- 
tables ;  and  his  fruit  in  a  good  year  is  worth  from 
^3.  to  o£4.  His  wife  occasionally  goes  out  to  work ; 
she  also  spins  at  home,  and  takes  care  of  his  house 
and  garden.  He  says  they  have  lived  very  happily 
together  for  forty-five  years.  To  the  account  I  have 
given  it  may  be  needless  to  add,  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  part  of  his  family,  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
apply  for  parochial  relief. 

Though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  and  he  at  tlie 
latter  end  of  his  Saturday's  work,  his  clothes  were 
neat  and  sufliciently  clean,  his  countenance  was  healthy 
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and  open ;  he  was  a  little  lame  in  one  leg,  the  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  wet  and  weather.  He  said 
lie  had  always  worked  hard  and  well,  but  would  not 
deny  that  he  had  loved  a  mug  of  good  ale  when  he 
could  get  it.  When  I  told  hira  ray  object  in  en- 
quiring after  hira,  that  it  was  in  order  that  other  poor 
persons  might  have  cottages  and  gardens  as  neat  as 
his,  and  that  he  must  tell  rae  all  his  secret  how  it  was 
done,  he  seemed  extremely  pleased,  and  very  much 
aftected;  he  said,  "nothing  would  make  poor  folks 
more  happy,  than  finding  that  great  folks  thought  of 
them ;  that  he  wished  every  poor  man  had  as  com- 
fortable a  home  as  his  own  ;  not  but  that  he  believed 
there  might  be  a  few  thriftless  fellows  w  ho  would  not 
do  good  on  it." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  cow.  He  said  he 
had  had  one,  and  she  had  died  ;  and  having  no  other 
place  but  the  lane  to  keep  his  cow,  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  get  another.  "  Could  you  get  laud  if 
you  had  a  cow  ?"  He  thought  he  could.  "  Sup- 
posing, then,"  I  added,  "  a  cow^  could  be  bought  for 
oflS,  and  you  could  rent  it  on  the  terms  of  pajdng 
down  o£^l.  10s.  immediately,  and  then  ^3.  10s.  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  during  three  years,  and  that 
the  cow  was  to  he  yours  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
if  she  lived,  and  you  paid  your  rent  regularly ;  do 
you  think  such  a  bargain  would  answer  you?" 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "he  was  sure  it  would  very  greatly, 
and  there  were  few  cottagers  to  w^hom  it  would  not 
be  a  very  great  advantage,  especially  where  they  had 
a  family  of  children." 
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JOSEPH  AUSTIN. 
A  bricklayer  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Cambridge, 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Austin,  had  often  looked  M'ith 
a  longing  eye  upon  a  bit  of  ground  by  the  road  side, 
part  nf  what  is  called,  by  a  term  which  reflects  little 
credit  upon  manorial  rights,  or  parochial  management, 
the  lord's  waste.  Whenever  he  looked  at  this  spot, 
he  used  to  think  what  a  nice  place  it  would  be 
for  a  house ;  and  being  a  house  builder  by  trade,  and 
something  of  a  castle  builder  by  nature,  he  used,  as' 
soon  as  he  fell  asleep  at  night,  to  dream  that  he  was 
at  work  there  with  his  brickbats  and  trowel.  At 
length  he  applied  to  the  manor  court,  and  got  a  ver- 
bal leave  to  build  on  the  spot.  Two  of  his  neigh- 
bours, moved  by  envy,  as  he  says,  threatened  that 
if  he  began  his  house,  they  would  pull  it  down  ; 
upon  this,  he  applied  a  second  time  to  the  court,  and 
obtained  a  legal  permission,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  copyholders,  paying  for  the  entry  of  his  name  on 
the  court  rolls,  and  sixpence  a  year  quit  rent.  Austin 
was  at  this  time  about  forty-two  years  of  age  ;  he 
had  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  his  whole  stock 
of  worldly  riches  amounted  to  fourteen  shillijigs : 
but  men  who  really  deserve  friends  are  seldom  long 
without  them ;  and  a  master  with  whom  he  usually 
worked  at  harvest,  sold  him  an  old  cottage  for  nine 
guineas,  which  he  was  to  work  out. 

Austin  had  for  some  time,  in  his  leisure  hours,  been 
preparing  hats,  a  sort  of  bricks  made  of  clay  and 
straw,  well  beaten  together,  eighteen  inches  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  four  thick,  not  burnt,  but  dried  in 
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the  sun.  With  these,  and  the  aiateriais  of  the  old 
cottage,  he  went  to  work.  As  he  hnd  to  live  and 
support  his  family  by  his  daily  labour,  this  building 
could  only  be  carried  on  when  his  regular  day's  work 
was  done  ;  he  often  continued  it  by  moonlight,  and 
heard  tlic  clock  strike  twelve  before  he  withdrew  from 
an  occupation  in  which  his  heart  was  engaged  ;  this, 
too,  when  he  iiad  to  rise  at  four  the  next  morning, 
walk  to  Cambridge  (nearly  four  miles  distant)  to  his 
work,  and  return  in  the  evening.  If  his  constitution 
had  not  been  unusually  strong,  it  must  have  sunk 
under  these  extraordinary  exertions,  a  fate  more  fre- 
quent than  is  generally  supposed  among  the  indus- 
trious poor :  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
unweariable  frame  of  body,  as  well  as  an  invincible 
spirit.  When  the  building  was  one  story  high,  and 
the  beams  were  to  be  laid  on,  the  carpenter  disco- 
vered that  the  timber  from  the  old  cottage  would  not 
serve  for  so  large  a  place.  This  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment ;  nothing,  however,  discouraged  him  ; 
he  covered  it  over  with  a  few  loads  of  haum,  and 
immediately  began  a  small  place  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  end,  working  at  this  with  such  j)erseverance, 
that  he  got  liis  family  in  within  four  months  after  the 
foundations  were  laid.  This  great  object  being 
accomplislied,  he  went  on  leisurely  with  the  rest,  as 
he  could  save  money  for  what  was  wanting ;  after 
five  years  he  raised  the  second  story,  and  in  ten 
it  was  tiled  and  coated.  There  was  house  room  in  it 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  another  apartment  was 
let  for  a  guinea  a  year. 

In  this  manner  did  Joseph  Austin,  with  singular 
industry  and  econoniy,  build  himself  a  house,  which 
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he  began  with  only  fourteen  shillings  in  his  pocket. 
During  that  time  his  wife  had  four  children,  and 
buried  as  many  more.  The  money  which  it  cost  him 
was  about  fifty  pounds,  the  whole  of  which  was 
saved  from  the  earnings  of  daily  labour.  The  house 
and  garden  occupied  about  twenty  poles  of  ground  ; 
and  the  garden  was  as  creditable  as  the  house  to  the 
industry  and  good  sense  of  the  owner.  One  of  the 
fences  was  made  of  sweet  briar  and  roses  mixed  with 
woodbine,  and  the  other  of  dwarf  plum  trees  ;  and 
against  the  back  of  the  house  he  had  planted  a  vine, 
a  nectarine,  and  a  peach  tree. 

RICHARD    MILLWARD. 

Within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Shrewsbury,  (says 
Sir  William  Putteney)  a  cottager,  whose  name  is 
Richard  Millward,  has  a  house,  and  adjoining  to  it,  a 
garden  and  land,  making  about  one  acre  and  one  six- 
teenth, including  the  garden.  He  is  a  collier,  and  the 
management  of  the  ground  is  in  a  great  measure  left 
to  his  wife  ;  they  have  six  children  alive,  and  have 
buried  five.  The  soil  of  this  grouud,  when  inclosed 
by  the  cottager  long  ago,  was  a  thin  covering  of  about 
three  or  four  inches  of  strong  loam,  over  a  clay  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  called  in  Shropshire  cat-brain, 
and  considered  as  the  worst  soil.  It  is  now  changed  ; 
but  the  original  soil  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  what  was  the  common.  Millward  paj's 
three  shillings  of  yearly  rent  for  the  house  and  land, 
which  was  leased  to  him  thirty-eight  years  ago  by 
Lady  Malpas. 

The  wife  has  managed  the  ground  in  a  particular 
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manner,  for  thirteen  years,  with  potatoes  and  wheat, 
chiefly  by  her  own  labour;  and  in  a' way  which  has 
yielded  good  crops;  and  of  late  fully  equal,  or  rather 
superior,  to  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  farms, 
and  with  little  or  no  expense. 

The  ground  is  dug  for  potatoes  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  inches. 
Her  husband  always  assists  in  digging  after  his  hours 
of  ordinary  labour.  The  planting  the  potatoes,  the 
weeding  and  reaping  them,  and  the  sowing  of  the 
wheat,  is  left  to  the  wife,  who  sows  her  wheat  on  as 
much  ground  as  she  can  clear  of  potatoes  that  day; 
and  her  crops  of  both  have  been  generally  good. 
She  has  sixteen  poles  of  ground  for  her  garden,  upon 
which  she  plants  peas,  beans,  and  a  part  with  cab- 
bages ;  but  has  early  potatoes  and  turnips  for  the 
same  year  on  the  same  ground. 

When  she  first  began  this  method  of  alternate 
crops,  and  for  several  years  after,  she  depended  on  the 
neighbouring  farmers  for  ploughing  and  harrowing 
the  land,  both  for  the  potatoes  and  the  wheat;  but 
as  the  farmers  naturally  delayed  to  work  for  her,  till 
their  own  work  was  chiefly  over,  her  land  was  not 
ploughed  in  proper  time  or  season.  She  has  now  for 
the  last  six  years  been  independent  of  the  farmer ; 
and  with  her  family  enjoys  that  comfort  and  happi- 
ness which  is  the  reward  of  well-directed  industry. 


GILMERTON  CAVE. 

The  village  of  Gilmerton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  celebrated  for  a  cave  adjoining  to  it,  which 
was  dug  out  of  a  rock   by  one   George  Paterson,  a 
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blacksmith  It  was  finished  in  1724,  after  five  years 
hard  labour,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the 
chimney  heads.  In  this  cave  are  several  apartments, 
several  beds,  a  spacious  table  with  a  large  punch 
bowl,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  nicest  manner.  Here, 
too,  there  was  a  forge,  with  a  well  and  washing  house. 
Several  windows  were  also  formed  to  communicate 
light  from  above.  The  author  of  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  workmanship,  after  he  had  finished  it,  lived 
in  it  for  a  long  time  with  his  family,  and  prosecuted 
his  business  as  a  smith.  He  died  in  it  about  the  year 
'1735.  He  was  a  feuar,  or  small  proprietor;  and  the, 
cave  which  he  formed  and  embellislied  so  much,  as 
well  as  a  garden  above  it,  were  his  own  property,  and 
his  posterity  enjoyed  the  possession  of  them  for  some 
time  after  his  decease.  For  many  years  the  cave 
was  deemed  a  great  curiosity,  and  mucli  visited  by 
strangers.  Pennycuik,  the  poet,  has,  in  his  works,  left 
us  the  following  inscription  on  the  cave. 

Upon  the  earth  thrives  villainy  and  woe  ; 
But  happiness  and  I  do  dwell  below. 
My  hand  hewed  out  this  rock  into  a  cell, 
Wherein  from  din  of  life  1  safely  dwell. 
On  Jacob's  pillow  nightly  lies  my  head. 
My  house  when  living,  and  my  grave  when  dead. 
Inscribe  upon  it  when  I'm  dead  and  gone, 
I  lived  and  died  within  my  mother's  womb." 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  WIDOWS. 

In   the   year  1799,  a   tenant  of   Mr.  Way's,  at 
Hasketon,   in  Suffolk,   died,  leaving  a  widow  with 
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fourteen    cliildren,  the   eldest  of  whom   was  a   girl 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.     He  had  rented  fourteen 
acres  of  pasture  land,  on  which  he  kept  two  cows; 
these  cows,  with  his  little  furniture  and  clothing,  were 
all  the  property  he  left.     The  parish  of  which  he  had 
been  an  inhabitant,  was  within  the  district  of  an  in- 
corporated house  of  industry,  where  the  rule  was  to 
receive  proper  objects  within  the  walls,  but  not  to 
allow  any  thing  for  the  out  poor,  except  in  peculiar 
cases.     The  directors  of  the  establishment  offered  to 
relieve  the  widow,  by  taking  her  seven  youngest  chil- 
dren into  the  house.    When  this  was  proposed  to  her, 
she  replied  in  great  agitation,  that  she  v;ould  rather 
die  in  working  to  maintain  her  children,  than  part 
with  any  of  them ;  or  she  would  go  with  all  of  them 
into  the  house,  and  work  for  them  there ;  but  if  her 
landlord  would    continue  her   in   the  farm,   (as  she 
called  it)  she  would  undertake  to  bring  up  the  whole 
fourteen  without  any  help  from  the  parish.     She  was 
a  strong  woman,  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  of  a 
noble   spirit;  happily,  too,   she   had  to  deal  with   a 
benevolent  man.     He  told  her  she  should  continue  his 
tenant,  and  hold  the  land  for  the  first  year  rent-free  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  unknown  to  her,  he  directed  his 
receiver  not  to  call  upon  her  afterwards,  thinking  with 
even  that  indulgence,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  she 
could  maintain  so  large  a  family.     But   this  further 
liberality   was  not  needed.     She  brought   her   rent 
regularly  every  year  after  the  first ;   held  the  land  till 
she  had  placed  twelve  of  the  children  in  service  ;  and 
then  resigned  it  to  take  the  employment  of  a  nurse, 
which  would  enable  her  to  provide  for  the  remaining 
two,  for  the  little  time  longer  that  they  needed   sup- 
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port,  and  which  was   more   suited   to   her  declining 
years. 

TLEMISH  HOUSES  OF  INDUSTRY. 

At  Strasbourg,  and  in  most  of  the  great  towns  in 
Flanders,  houses  of  industrj'  are  established  with  a 
view  to  extirpate  idleness,  beggary,  and  mendicity. 
These  workhouses  are  in  every  respect  masterpieces 
of  political  economy. 

In  one  of  the  largest  of  the  suppressed  convents, 
they  have  fixed  in  the  kitchen  a  kiln  to  prepare  cheap  ' 
soups.  In  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  are  set  up 
looms  for  weaving.  In  the  galleries  and  sleeping- 
rooms  are  placed  wheels  and  machines  for  spinning ; 
and  where  the  size  will  admit  it,  they  form  eating- 
rooms,  and  reserve  a  part  for  chambers,  in  which 
some  slight  works,  such  as  plaiting  of  straw,  and 
making  hats,  may  be  performed. 

At  eight  in  tlie  morning  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
there  enter  men  and  women  of  every  age,  who  have 
no  work  in  the  town  ;  mothers  with  their  families, 
servants  out  of  place,  labourers  who  have  no  masters, 
and  children  whose  fathers  and  mothers,  because  of  the 
labours  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  cannot  have 
an  eye  over  them.  After  this  voluntary  entrance,  the 
police  officers  traverse  the  town,  and  send  every 
beggar  and  idle  person  they  meet  with  to  the  houses 
of  industry. 

As  each  person  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
an  account  is  taken  of  him  for  a  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  soup,  bread,  and  water.  Tiiere  is  no 
need  of  strength  or   talent  to  give  a  right  to   this 
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barely  necessary  refreshment;  but  afterwards  every 
person  wlio  is  able  is  put  to  work,  and  receives  wages 
and  an  augmentation  of  food.  His  pay  is  propor- 
tioned to  his  capacity  ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  fixed 
below  what  is  given  in  private  manufactories,  that  the 
bait  of  a  little  higher  wages  may  rouse  the  workman, 
and  engage  him,  by  removing  to  a  manufactory,  to 
leave  his  place  vacant  in  the  workhouse.  Every 
attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  distribution  of  labour 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  individuals.  If  a  woman 
enters  with  five  children,  the  eldest  sits  down  at  the 
wheel ;  the  second,  at  some  paces  distant,  picks 
wool  or  cotton  ;  the  third,  whose  arras  cannot  reach 
to  turn  the  wheel  with  one  hand,  and  to  stretch  out 
the  other  to  carry  the  thread  round  the  bobbin, 
moves  the  wheel,  while  a  little  comrade  carries  the 
wool  or  cotton  to  the  other  end  of  the  beam  ;  the 
fourth  child,  scarcely  two  years  old,  is  in  a  cradle, 
which  the  mother  rocks  with  her  foot ;  the  fifth  hangs 
at  the  breast,  and  she  supports  it  with  her  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  she  turns  a  spindle. 

In  some  houses  of  industry,  that  the  children  may 
not  disturb  the  workmen,  they  are  put  all  together  in 
the  winter  into  a  chamber,  and  in  the  summer  into 
a  garden.  The  old  women  have  the  charge  of  thera, 
and  divert  and  scold  them.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  hours  of  labour,  the  mothers  visit  them  ;  and  those 
who  are  nurses,  at  the  proper  times  give  the  little 
ones  suck. 

So  the  days  run  out.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the 
doors  are  opened,  and  all  withdraw.  They  come 
again  the  succeeding  days,  having  acquired  more 
aptitude  for   work ;     or  the  manufactories   wanting 
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more  hands,  the  workmen  quit  the  school  of  industry 
to  attach  themselves  to  a  manufacturer.  In  the  mean 
lime  the  habit  of  begging  is  lost,  and  a  habit  of  la- 
bour is  formed  ;  and  so  he  who  was  a  degraded  being, 
a  burden  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  society,  becomes 
»  man  useful  to  himself  and  others. 


MAISON  DE  FORCE  OF  GHENT. 

Mr.  Buxton,  who  visited  the  Maison  de  Force  of 
Ghent  in  the  year  1817,  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  system  of  employment  by  which 
criminals  are  there  reclaimed  to  industrious  and  moral 
habits. 

A  prisoner  "  before  his  trial  is  merely  confined  ;  he 
is  not  compelled  to  work,  but  if  he  wishes  it,  he  is 
provided  with  the  materials ;  he  is  furnished  with  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  lias  a  well -ventilated 
cell  for  the  night,  and  a  large  airy  yard  and  covered 
corridors  for  his  exercise  and  recreation  by  day  ;  and 
he  has  no  communication  with  convicts,  or  with  de- 
linquents suspected  of  crimes  of  a  different  degree 
of  atrocity  from  that  with  which  he  is  charged.  He 
can  see  his  friends  or  legal  advisers  at  certain  hours, 
and  under  certain  regulations  j  and  if  his  health  is 
impaired,  he  receives  every  accommodation,  and  the 
best  medical  attendance. 

"  When  he  is  convicted,  he  is  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  manufactory  ;  if  he  understands  any 
kind  of  work  which  is  practised  in  it,  he  is  furnished 
with  the  tools,  &c. ;  if  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  placed  as 
an  apprentice  to  some  experienced  workman,  who  is 
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interested  in  his  instruction,  as  for  a  certain  period 
he  receives  a  portion  of  his  earnings. 

"  The  same  care  of  his  diet,  health,  and  cleanli- 
ness is  continued  ;  he  is  allowed  two  hours'  exercise, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  liard 
labour.  By  this  excellent  system  he  gains  habits  of 
order,  self-restraint,  and  subjection  of  mind  ;  diligence 
becomes  habitual,  and  is  rendered  agreeable  by  the 
wages  it  produces. 

"  The  major  part  of  the  prisoners  of  the  same 
class  work  together,  in  rooms  170  feet  long,  and  26 
broad.  The  principal  employment  is  weaving  calico, 
damask,  and  sacking  cloth ;  but  there  are  shops  for 
sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c. 

"  The  utmost  order  and  regularity  are  preserved. 
No  prisoner  is  allowed  to  speak  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  carried,  that  they  did  not  answer  our 
questions  when  we  addressed  them.  1  never  saw  any 
manufactory,  in  which  the  workmen  were  more  busy  ; 
whenever  we  Avent,  there  was  no  noise  but  the  motion 
of  the  shuttle  ;  and  every  eye  and  every  hand  was 
engaged.  Whether  our  conductor  was  with  us,  or 
at  a  distance,  no  difference  was  observable.  In  fact, 
order  was  carried  to  its  highest  point. 

"  Tliis  manufactory  is  under  a  contractor,  who 
furnishes  each  prisoner,  daily,  with  twenty-six  ounces 
qsf  brcwn  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  soup,  for  which 
he  receives  from  Government  threepence  halfpenny 
per  head.  He  provides  raw  materials  :  these  are 
weighed  when  they  are  given  out,  and  when  they  are 
returned,  and  the  prisoner  must  pay  for  any  deficiency. 
He  also  finds  machinery,  but  the  person  who  uses  it 
Is  answerable  for  anv  accident.     The  work  done  is 
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estimated  according  to  a  regulated  price,  and  the 
prisoner  receives  the  whole  amount  of  his  earnings 
tvery  week.  The  contractor  appoints  from  among 
the  prisoners  two  or  more  overseers  in  each  room, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the 
others,  and  to  preserve  silence." 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  this  establishment  has  still  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
this  :  that  want  of  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  punish- 
ments that  can  be  inflicted.  "  We  did  not,"  says 
Mr.  Buxton,  "  see  a  fetter,  or  a  chain,  in  the  whole 
prison.  The  refractory  are  sentenced  to  prohibition 
of  work,  or  to  solitar}-^  confinement,  not  exceeding 
ten  days.  In  former  times,  corporal  punishment  was 
allowed,  but  this  is  now  dispensed  with—'  merely,' 
as  the  governor  said,  '  because  it  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary.'  Privation  of  work,  is  penalty  sufficient 
to  keep  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  orderly  and 
attentive  to  the  rules  ;  and  if  they  do  occasionally 
receive  one  of  an  unusually  turbulent  and  ungovern- 
able disposition,  a  week's  solitary  confinement  inva- 
riably reduces  him  to  obedience  :  a  repetition  of  this 
effectual  and  dreaded  mode  of  discipline,  is  an  event 
of  very  rare  occurrence." 

FRENCH  PEASANTRY. 

The  peasantry  in  France,  though  a  very  industrions 
class  of  society,  are  generally  very  poor  ;  though 
since  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  holders 
of  landed  property  since  the  revolution,  some  of 
them  are  even  wealthy.  A  recent  traveller,  in  writing 
tf)  his  friend  on  this  subject  from  Montauban,  says, 
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'  '  You  know,  I  told  you  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
AngoulemCj  the  peasant  who  worked  for  rae  at  30 
sous  a-day,  because  he  could  get  others  to  do  his  own 
work  at  28,  was  possessed  of  considerable  property 
in  vineyards  and  arable  land  ;  that  the  Marquess  de 
T.  pointed  out  to  me  the  peasant  holding  the  plough, 
who  is  purchasing  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  marquess's  estate-  At  Toulouse,  the  man 
who  pays  contributions  to  the  greatest  amount, 
without  any  one  exception,  is  a  peasant :  he  pays  upon 
produce  of  an  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year.  I 
was  speaking  of  this  the  other  day  to  Mr.  V.,  a 
noble  proprietor  here,  and  a  practical  agriculturist  ; 
he  replied,  this  was  trifling  compared  to  the  wealth  of 
some  peasants  about  Montauban  :  he  pointed  to  the 
beautiful  rich  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tarn, 
showing  with  his  finger  a  circle  of  the  richest  part, 
far  beyond  what  I  could  estimate  in  acres  ;  all  that, 
he  said,  vas  the  property  of  one  peasant,  whose 
income  amounts  to  300,000  francs  a-year.  There  is 
another  family  of  three  brothers,  on  the  right  hanks 
of  the  Tarn,  above  the  town,  who  have,  by  degrees, 
got  possession  of  more  than  a  league  of  country  in 
length  ;  but  in  this  case,  they  purchased  with  assignats ; 
in  the  others,  it  has  been  the  eft'ect  of  mere  saving. 
These  peasants  continue  their  original  habits,  work, 
feed,  lodge,  and  are  clothed  as  they  used  to  be,  with 
the  only  diflerence  of  eating  a  littli  more  meat  than 
formerly,  and  drinking  petxt  tin  instead  of  water; 
their  savings  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  more  and 
more  land  ;  he  who  takes  for  his  expences  but  a  few 
hundred  francs  a-year,  out  of  a  revenue  of  hundred? 
of  thousands,  may  well  be  con^dered  a?  the  master, 
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ill  the   purchase   of   whatever  land  comes  into  the 
market. 


THE  CHINESE. 

In  the  empire  of  China,  which  contains  nearly 
half  the  number  of  the  human  race,  no  spot  of  ground 
that  is  capable  of  cultivation  is  neglected,  though 
never  so  small  or  diilicuit  of  access.  Roots  and  greens 
are  there  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  they  spare  no  pains  to  procure  them  in  the  greatest 
variety,  and  of  the  best  kinds.  They  have  several 
kinds  of  roots  and  edible  herbs  which  are  not  known 
in  Europe;  and  besides  cultivating  all  their  lands, 
they  obtain  crops  from  several  aquatic  plants  which 
are  used  as  delicacies  at  the  Chinese  tables ;  par- 
ticularly the  water  chesnut.  This,  by  the  imperial 
order,  has  been  cultivated  in  all  the  lakes  and  marshes 
belonging  to  the  empire.  All  the  canals  which  water 
the  emperor's  garden,  are  covered  with  it.  The 
ponds  and  ditches  every  where  are  overspread  with 
the  flowers  and  verdure  of  this  plant;  which  bears  a 
fruit  enclosed  in  a  husk  like  a  chesnut,  and  of  a  very 
palatable  and  wholesome  nature. 

In  a  narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to 
China,  it  is  related  that  his  lordship's  attendants,  in 
passing  through  a  part  of  that  empire,  saw  a  man 
cultivating  the  si^e  of  a  precipice ;  that,  on  exami- 
nation, they  found  that  he  had  a  rope  fastened  round 
liis  middle,  which  was  secured  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  by  which  he  let  himself  down  to  any 
part  of  the  precipice,  where  a  few  yards  of  feasible 
ground  gave  him  encouragement  to  planthis  vegetables 
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and  sow  his  corn.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated  spots, 
which  were  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  ap- 
peared to  be  not  more  than  half  an  acre  ;  and  near  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  on  a  hillock,  he  had  a  little 
hut,  where  he  supported  a  wife  and  family  in  this 
hazardous  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  universal  industry  of  the 
Chinese,  together  with  their  superior  skill  in  husbandry , 
and  their  simple  mode  of  living,  almost  every  man  is 
able  to  support  a  family  ;  accordingly,  they  marry 
young,  and  multiply  and  cover  the  earth  like  grass- 
hoppers. They  are  classed  in  the  denomination  of 
pagan ;  but  some  of  their  habits  and  customs  are 
highly  worthy  of  the  notice  and  imitation  of  christian 
people. 


OLD  TIMES. 

Bishop  Latimer's  sermons  are  full  of  information 
respecting  the  state  of  England  in  his  days  ;  and  in 
one  of  them  he  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  industry  of  his  father's  family. 
"  My  father,"  says  he,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  pound  by  year,  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon 
he  tilled  so  much,  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He 
had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a 
harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came 
to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages. 
I  can  remember,  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or 
eke  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached  before  the 
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king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  wittj 
five  pound,  or  twenty  nobles,  a  piece  ;  so  that  he 
brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He 
kept  hospitality  for  l)is  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms 
he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he  did  of  the  same 
farm  ;  where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  sixteen 
pound  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do 
any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor." 


MANUFACTURING  CELERITY. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  a  bet  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  that  he  would  have  a  coat  made  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  from  the  first  process  of 
shearing  the  sheep,  to  its  completion  by  the  tailor. 
The  wager  was  decided  at  Newbury,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1811,  by  Mr.  John  Coxeter,  of  Greenham 
Mills,  near  that  town.  At  five  o'clock  that  morning, 
Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart,  presented  two  South- 
down weather  sheep  to  Mr.  Coxeter.  Accordingly 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  the  wool  spun,  the  yarn  spooled, 
warped,  loomed,  and  wove;  the  cloth  burred,  milled, 
rowed,  dyed,  dried,  sheared,  and  pressed,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  tailors,  by  four  o'clock  that  after- 
noon ;  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  six,  the  coat, 
entirely  finished,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Coxeter  to 
Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  appeared  with  it  before 
an  assemblage  of  upwards  of  5000  spectators,  who 
rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 
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EMBANKING. 
Mr.  Harriot,  the  founder  of  the  Thames  police, 
tliough  not  the  most  successful,  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  patient  and  industrious  adventurers  that 
ever  attempted  to  rise  in  the  world  by  his  own  talents 
and  exertions;  his  spirit  always  rose  against  emer- 
gencies, and  his  exertions  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resistance  by  which  they  were  opposed. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  before  he  went  to  America.  His 
liouse  was  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  near 
which  was  a  sunken  island  containing  between  two 
and  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  was  covered 
by  the  sea  at  half  tide.  Mr.  Harriot  conceived  the 
possibility  of  wresting  this  island  from  the  dominion 
of  the  ocean;  and  purchasing  it  at  an  auction  for 
forty  pounds,  strenuously  set  about  an  embankment, 
in  which  he  adventured  the  greatest  part  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  embankment  was  begun  in  Jui^' ;  and  ia 
the  December  following,  a  wall  of  earth  was  raised 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
thirty  feet  thick  at  its  base,  declining  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  till  it  was  six  feet  thick  at  top,  and 
eight  feet  high.  The  two  ends  of  the  wall  were 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  apart,  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  a  current  stronger  than  that  under  the 
great  arch  of  London  Bridge.  The  most  hazardous 
part  of  the  undertaking  yet  remained.  The  struggle 
must  be  strong  against  a  powerful  foe,  and  decided  in 
a  few  hours.  Mr.  H.  had  in  vain  persuaded  his  con- 
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tractors  to  use  timber  in  the  work,  although  he  offered 
to  supply  them  with  it  gratuitously.  On  Christmas 
Day  this  ravine  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a  mound  of 
earth.  The  exertions  of  manual  labour  were  vast. 
The  tide  rose,  but  found  its  passage  stopped.  The 
mound  kept  rising ;  but  at  last,  for  want  of  timber, 
7nole  ruit  sua  !  its  own  weight  broke  it  down.  On  the 
sixth  spring  tide,  all  this  great  body  of  earth  was  swept 
away,  scarceh'^  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  another  attempt  was  much  increased,  from 
the  greater  distance  it  was  necessary  to  go  for  th^ 
earth.  The  contractors  ran  awaj',  indebted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  men  to  whom  they 
liad  under-let  the  work.  But  all  these  difficulties  only 
stimulated  a  courageous  spirit.  The  work  was  begun 
again,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  himself,  who  con- 
tracted with  the  men  on  the  same  terms  as  before  ; 
and  as  an  encouragensent  to  steady  exertion,  promised 
them  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  as  a  bonus 
if  they  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  tide.  Of  his 
success  in  the  first  instance  he  shall  be  his  own 
narrator. 

"  The  season  of  the  year,"  says  he,  "  was  much 
against  me.  I  had  to  fell  my  timber  in  a  wood,  thir- 
teen miles  from  my  island.  1  cut  down  trees  from 
ten  to  fifteesi  inches  in  diameter,  making  piles  of  them 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  With  an 
engine,  I  drove  them  in  two  rows,  fifteen  feet  apart, 
across  the  ravine,  or  deep  outlet,  and  as  close  together 
in  the  rows  as  we  could  drive  them.  I  secured  them 
together  by  girders,  or  beams,  across,  within  five  feet 
of  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  of  the  top,  ke^ed  and 
bolted  on    the   outside.     This  was  my  cotfre  dam  to 
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hold  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  my  mound,  as  a 
strong  core,  or  heart,  to  the  whole. 

"  By  the  17th  of  January,  all  was  ready  for 
another  sharp  contest  with  the  sea,  to  determine,  by 
force  of  arras,  who  should  conquer  and  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  disputed  property.  I  took  the  command 
myself.  My  troops  were  all  stationed  before  day- 
break;  our  enemy  then  retreating,  in  order  to  advance 
again  with  greater  force,  (the  neap-tides  being  over, 
and  the  spring  tides  commencing). 

"  The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty.  A  dram  and 
three  cheers  was  the  signal  for  attack.  Knowing  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  my  foe,  and  that  our  con- 
test would  be  long  and  strong,  I  repressed  the  ardour 
of  my  troops  a  little  at  the  onset.  Every  half  hour 
I  suspended  the  attack  ;  and,  from  several  barrels  of 
strong  porter  ammunition,  which  I  had  provided  ready 
on  the  spot,  and  elevated  on  a  small  tower  made  of 
earth,  I  issued  out  half  a  pint  to  each  man  ;  and  to 
such  of  them  as  had  not  provided  better  for  them- 
selves, ray  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  were  welcome. 
I  served  it  all  out  myself,  with  a  cheering  kind  of 
language  suited  to  the  people  ;  by  which,  I  verily 
believe  what  one  of  my  officers  (a  master  carpenter) 
for  the  time  said,  viz.  *  That  I  had  more  work  done 
for  a  few  barrels  of  porter,  with  a  little  management 
and  address,  than  many  men  would  have  obtained  for 
as  many  hundred  pounds.' 

"  The  enemy  advanced  against  us,  and  persevered 
in  the  attack  for  several  hours  ;  when,  having  proved 
the  strength  of  our  works,  and  failed,  he  retreated. 
At  the  severest  part  of  the  struggle,  (high  water)  I 
advanced  in  front,  with  a  waller's  tool  in  one  hand, 
E  3 
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and  a  pot  of  porter  in  the  otlier ;  when,  repeating  the 
words  that  are  related  of  King  Canute,  I  said,  *  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther;'  adding,  as  he  be- 
gan to  retire,  that  altliough  a  conquered  foe,  I  bore 
him  no  enmity.  We  then  gave  him  three  lusty  cheers, 
drinking  the  king's  health  on  such  an  accession  to  his 
majesty's  agricultural  dominions." 

After  this  noble  triumph,  for  which  Mr.  Harriot  most 
deservedly  received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  he  built  a  farm  house, 
&c.  on  the  island,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  land.  ' 
"For  the  first  six  or  seven  years,  the  expences  were 
considerably  greater  than  the  profits  ;  but  the  crops 
afterwards  began  to  repay  his  industry,  by  an  annual 
and  rapid  increase  in  their  value.  Every  thing  ap- 
peared prosperous  ;  when  early  in  the  spring  of  1790, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  which  his 
house,  barn,  and  out-houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  but  little  of  the  furniture  saved.  The  only  part 
of  the  premises  saved,  was  an  old  brick  wash-house 
at  the  bottom  of  a  yard,  and  part  of  the  stable.  The 
wash-house  was  now  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  a  cheap  sub- 
stantial dwelling-house  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was 
completed  before  the  winter,  and  the  crops  on  the 
island  seemed  to  promise  they  would  pay  the  expense. 
"  In  the  January  following  our  calamity,"  says  Mr.  H., 
"  I  would  not  have  sold  these  expected  crops  for  less 
than  o£600."  But  adversity  rarely  comes  unattended 
with  a  train  of  misfortunes:  within  eleven  months 
after  this  destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
property  by  the  flames,  he  was  destined  to  see  the 
remaining  all  of  it  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.     With 
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what  philosophy  he  bore  the  second  calamity,  we  have 
in  his  own  words : 

"  While  standing  with  folded  arms  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  embankment  of  my  island  (he  says),  I 
looked  down  on  the  raging  watery  element,  swelling 
itself  to  a  height  that  had  never  been  known  before, 
and  over-topping  my  walls,  as  if  in  search  of  what  I 
had  formerly  wrested  from  its  dominion,  seeking  to 
revenge  itself  by  the  destruction  of  that  property  the 
fire  could  not  reach.  I  too  assuredly  saw  I  was  a 
ruined  man,  but  gave  no  way  to  despondency.  Hard 
and  unequal  were  my  struggles  against  two  such  out- 
rageous elements  as  seemed  combined  against  me. 
Though  beaten,  I  was  not  subdued ;  my  spirit  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  in  those  distressing  moments, 
I  resolved  to  endeavour  at  recovering  the  island  for 
those  to  whom  1  was  indebted,  rather  than  abandon 
it,  w  ithout  a  struggle,  to  the  remorseless  rage  of  the 
enemy." 

About  one  fourth  of  the  embankment  had  settled 
down  a  foot  J  it  was  intended  to  have  been  raised 
eighteen  inches  during  the  preceding  summer,  had 
not  the  expences  of  building  incurred  by  the  fire  made 
it  necessary  to  defer  it.  This  unfortunate  delay 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  island.  Instead  of  de- 
sponding, Mr.  H.  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident, 
had  drained  the  water,  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  tide 
had  flowed  over  its  walls,  and  by  leaving  the  island 
full  of  water,  gave  a  fatal  proof  of  their  strength. 
To  repair  the  mischief,  required  a  capital  of  which 
he  was  now  bereft ;  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise. 
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MERCANTILE  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  was  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  good  sense  and  persevering  industry,  well 
directed  in  a  commercial  country  like  England.  When 
he  first  came  from  the  North,  he  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, without  either  fortune,  or  even  friends  that 
could  serve  him,  and  with  no  other  acquisitions  of 
education,  but  common  penmanship  and  arithmetic. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  came  to  London,  and  passing 
through  different  counting-houses  as  a  clerk,  he  at 
length  commenced  speculations,  which  soon  pro- 
duced that  prodigious  wealth  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed. 

Although  this  was  the  gentleman  whom  Lord  North, 
in  allusion  to  a  contract  for  rum  which  he  had  with 
the  Government,  called  a  rogue  in  spirit,  yet  he  was 
generous  and  even  magnificent  in  his  bounty.  He 
once,  in  the  gaiety  of  conversation,  offered  to  Lady 
A.  Lindsay,  to  employ  a  thousand  pounds  of  her 
fortune  with  his  own  capital  in  trade,  and  to  give  her 
the  due  portion  of  profits.  The  offer  was  of  course 
accepted  ;  and  in  three  years,  her  ladyship  received 
her  original  thousand  pounds,  with  the  splendid  addi- 
tion of  nine  thousand  more. 


AMERICAN  SETTLERS. 

The  emigrants  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  striking  fact,  that  the  Germans, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss,  succeed   much  better  than  those 
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of  any  other  country.  This  is  owing  to  their  great 
industry  and  economy,  and  still  more  to  the  judicious 
mode  they  adopt  in  settling.  In  general,  before  these 
people  emigrate,  they  form  associations,  lay  down 
their  plans,  and  send  over  an  agent  in  whom  they 
can  confide.  He  purchases  for  them  a  suitable  extent 
of  land,  and  prepares  the  way ;  when  their  anange- 
ments  are  made,  they  move  over  in  one  body.  This 
system  has  always  been  followed  by  these  people, 
and  the  consequences  are  visible  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  all  parts  of  which  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  best  lands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  one  of  these  colonies  ac- 
quires wealth  and  property,  will  appear  by  a  compa- 
rison of  their  present  state,  with  their  situation  when 
they  first  sat  down ;  and  for  the  sake  of  example,  one 
of  those  societies  shall  be  selected,  and  a  review 
taken  of  their  progress.  This  is  the  Harmonist 
Society,  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Pittsburg, 
which  came  from  Wirtemberg,  in  Germany,  whence 
civil  and  religious  persecution  compelled  them  to  flee. 
•In  1803  they  sent  an  agent  to  America,  who  fixed 
on  a  situation  about  twenty  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

In  1804,  forty  families  embarked  at  Amsterdam  in 
three  ships;  and  in  1805  they  were  followed  by  fifty 
more  families,  making  in  all  ninety.  The  whole  of 
their  property  was  about  20,000  dollars.  This  they 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  9,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  they  had  cleared  205 
acres. 

In  1806,  they  had  built  a  large  inn,  several  other 
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public  buildings,  had  established  a  tanner}',  and  had 
358  acres  of  land  cleared. 

In  1807,  400  acres  of  land  were  cleared,  and  four 
acres  of  vines  were  planted. 

In  1809,  the  produce  of  their  land  was  4500 
bushels  of  rye,  4500  bushels  of  wheat,  6000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  5000 
bushels  of  oats,  4000  lbs.  of  flax  and  hemp,  100 
bushels  of  barley  brewed  into  beer,  and  50  gallons 
of  sweet  oil  from  the  white  poppy. 

In  1810,  they  began  the  manufacture  of  broad 
cloth;  and  in  1811,  the  property  of  the  society,  in- 
cluding 9000  acres  of  land,  with  improvements,  was 
estimated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  220,000  dollars. 


CIVILIZED  INDIANS. 

In  the  year  d  803,  the  Quakers  made  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  habits  of  industry  among  the 
Seneca  Indians,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
their  civilization.  In  1806,  three  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  Indian  concerns,  were  appointed 
to  pay  the  Indians  a  visit,  in  order  to  see  what  ira,-^ 
proveraents  they  had  made  in  the  preceding  three 
years.  "We  set  out,"  says  one  of  the  committee, 
who  furnishes  this  account,  "  on  the  1st  of  the  9th 
month  ;  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  same,  and 
found  the  Indians  mostly  at  home,  employed  in 
useful  labour.  In  passing  along  to  the  settlement 
formed  by  the  committee  at  Tunessassa,  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  improvements  made  by  the  Indians 
within  the  last  three  years ;  for  notwithstanding  my 
very  sanguine  expectations,  they  had  considerably 
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exceeded,  in  labour  and  attention,  any  opinion  I  had 
formed.  The  aspect  of  things  was  truly  pleasing, 
indicating  increasing  industry  and  economy,  and 
very  encouraging  to  us,  as  proofs  that  our  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Even  the  roads  opened  by 
them  are  extremely  well  made,  being  much  superior 
to  those  we  observed  among  the  frontier  white  inha- 
bitants. They  had  erected  nearly  one  hundred  new 
houses  since  my  last  visit,  most  of  them  two  stories 
high,  and  well  put  up  with  hewn  logs,  very  perpen- 
dicular at  the  comer,  and  nicely  fitted  together. 
Some  have  pannelled  doors  and  stone  chimneys,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  glass  windows.  Their  farms 
are  enclosed  under  good  fences  from  seven  to  ten 
rails  high  ;  and  there  is  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  corn  planted  this  season  than  has  been  known 
before,  and  it  generally  looked  well.  The  buildings 
are,  with  little  exception,  their  own  work  ;  their  inge- 
nuity in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  being  equal  to 
their  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

*'  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  find,  that  one 
eflFect  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  these  people,  has  been  a  diminution  of  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  females  in  the  corn  fields,  &c. ; 
for  in  their  former  savage  state,  they  appear  to  have 
been  consigned  to  slavery  in  the  field,  the  procuring 
of  wood,  and  many  other  hardships  ;  the  men  seldom 
if  ever  assisting  them.  But  notwithstanding  the 
women  now  labour  less  in  the  field,  they  are  not  idle. 
Some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  art  of  making 
soap,  in  order  to  promote  cleanliness.  Some  have 
also  learned  to  spin  and  knit.  Both  men  and  women 
were  much  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  clothes, 
and  bouses,  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit. 
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*'  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Indians  among 
whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  have  very  generally  abandoned  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits;  population  is  evidently  encreasing 
with  them,  from  this  change  in  their  way  of  life. 
They  appeared  to  enjoy  good  health  ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  there  is  in  the  natives  an  encouraging  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  regularity  of  their  lives  and 
manners." 


FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs,  is  particularly  anxious 
to  inculcate  the  duties  of  industry,  in  order  that  his 
posterity  may  know  the  use  of  a  virtue,  to  which  he 
was  so  largely  indebted.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  long  life,  his  precept  was  strengthened  by  an 
example  of  the  most  remarkable  industry,  of  which 
he  furnishes  many  instances.  When  a  printer,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  work  of  forty  sheets,  on  which  he 
worked  exceeding  hard,  for  the  price  was  low.  "  I 
composed,"  says  he,  "a  sheet  a  day,  and  Meredith 
worked  it  off  at  press ;  it  was  often  eleven  at  night, 
and  sometimes  later,  before  I  had  finished  my  distri- 
bution for  the  next  day's  work  ;  for  the  little  jobs 
sent  in  by  our  other  friends,  now  and  then  put  us 
back.  But  so  determined  was  1  to  continue  doing  a 
sheet  a  day  of  the  folio,  that  one  night  when  having 
imposed  ray  forms,  and  I  thought  ray  day's  work 
over,  one  of  them  by  accident  was  broken,  and  two 
pages  was  reduced  to  pie  [a  printei's  term  for  the 
type  getting  mixed  and  in  confusion],  I  immediately 
distributed  and  composed  it  over  again  before  I  wrnt 
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to  bed  ;  and  this  industry,  visible  to  our  neighbours, 
began  to  give  us  character  and  credit ;  particularly  I 
was  told,  that  mention  being  made  of  the  new  printing 
office,  at  the  merchants'  every-night  club,  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  it  must  fail,  there  being  already 
two  printers  in  the  place,  Keiraer  and  Bradford; 
but  Dr.  Baird,  a  native  oi  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
gave  a  contrary  opinion.  '  For  the  industry  of  that 
Franklin,'  said  he,  *  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  of  the  kind  ;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when  I  go 
home  from  the  club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before 
his  neighbours  are  out  of  bed.'  This  struck  the  rest, 
and  we  soon  after  had  offers  from  one  of  them  to 
supply  us  with  stationery  ;  but  as  yet  we  did  not 
choose  to  engage  in  shop  business." 


FLETCHER  OF  SALTOUN. 

The  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  distin- 
guished himself  so  remarkably  by  his  political  hosti- 
lity to  the  tyranny  of  the  last  two  princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  by  his  zeal  for  the  revolution  under 
King  William,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  legislative 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  by  which  the 
separate  importance  of  the  latter  was  for  ever  lost, 
and  its  prosperity,  notwithstanding,  wonderfully  pro- 
moted, was  the  principal  proprietor  of  a  large  district 
in  Haddingtonshire,  in  which  are  situated  the  villages 
of  Saltoun  East  and  West.  When  Mr.  Fletcher  saw 
the  union  fully  established,  and  his  own  political 
career  at  a  close,  he  appears  to  have  directed  his 
active  spirit  to  the  improvement  of  his  country  in  the 
useful  arts      Accordingly  the  Scotch  owe  to  him  the 
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fanners  and  the  mill  for  making  pot  or  hulled  barley. 
Having  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Holland,  along 
with  other  British  malcontents,  before  the  revolution, 
he  had  observed  there  the  two  instruments  already 
mentioned ;  and  at  a  future  period  of  his  life,  he 
contrived  to  import  them  into  his  native  country. 
With  this  view,  in  1710,  he  carried  James  Meikle, 
a  millwright  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  Holland.  Mr. 
Meikle  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Hague.  The  correspondence 
between  them  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  ;  and 
from  thence  it  appears,  that  the  iron  work  of  the 
barley  mill  was  purchased  in  Holland.  As  the  Dutch 
were  always  extremely  jealous  of  the  exportation  or 
introduction  to  foreign  countries  of  any  of  their 
manufactures  or  instruments,  Mr.  Meikle  is  said  to 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself 
as  a  menial  servant  of  his  employer's  lady,  and  in 
that  character  obtained  permission  to  see  the  instru- 
ments which  he  wished  to  imitate,  by  attending  the 
lady  on  pretended  visits  of  curiosity.  Mr.  Meikle, 
on  his  return  to  Saltoun,  erected  a  barley  mill  there, 
and  made  and  sold  the  instrument  called  the  fanners, 
now  universally^  used.  The  barley  mill  had  constant 
employment,  and  Saltoun  barley  was  written  upon 
almost  every  petty  shop  in  the  Scottish  villages. 


BARBARA  GILMOUR. 

It  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
mankind,  that  in  consequence  of  a  false  taste,  they 
have  bestowed  more  attention  and  applause  upon 
great  talents  or  ingenuity,  when  exerted  in  the  arts  of 
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destruction,  than  when  employed  in  devising  the 
means  of  giving  plenty  and  felicity  to  nations.  The 
writings  of  historians  and  poets  are  filled  with  the 
actions  of  men,  v/ho,  under  the  influence  of  insa- 
tiable lust  of  dominion,  have  wasted  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  have  defaced  the  finest  monuments  of 
human  genius  and  industry,  while  the  beneficent 
enterprises  and  elForts  of  those  persons  are  neglected 
or  forgotten,  who  invented  the  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture ;  who  selected  or  imported  into  their  country 
the  plants  most  worthy  of  cultivation;  or  who  drained 
morasses,  gave  fertility  to  barren  wastes,  and  pointed 
out  the  best  modes  of  preserving  and  augmenting  the 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Mankind  have 
suffered  severely  from  their  absurd  admiration  of 
successful  ambition,  and  the  applause  which  they 
bestow  upon  it;  tempting  thereby  restless  individuals, 
in  every  age,  to  lay  schemes  for  their  destruction,  and 
to  glory  in  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  they 
produce.  It  seeras  to  be  the  duty  of  men  of  letters, 
as  friends  of  humanity,  to  endeavour,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  renown,  to  call  from  obscurity  those 
persons,  however  humble  their  stations  may  have 
been,  who  have  successfully  laboured  in  promoting 
the  substantial  prosperity  of  their  country.  Among 
the  number,  none  is  more  deserving  of  this  service 
than  Barbara  Gihnour,  whose  good  sense  and  industry 
first  produced  in  Ayrshire  what  is  now  celebrated 
through  all  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Dunlop  cheese. 
Barbara  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  religious 
persecution  which  was  conducted  with  such  atrocity 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  under  the  last  princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Having  returned  after  the  revolution, 
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and  become  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Dunlop,  she  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
which,  since  that  period,  has  been  the  great  business 
of  this  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
covering  the  country  with  a  number  of  industrious, 
happy,  and  prosperous  small  farmers.  The  people, 
sensible  that  the  climate  and  soil  were  more  favour- 
able for  grazing,  than  for  any  other  purpose,  bestowed 
upon  it  their  greatest  care.  They  have  enclosed 
their  farms,  have  but  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  land  in 
tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grass,  which  is  always  a  plen- 
tiful crop,  and  of  tiie  finest  quality. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  manufacture  of  Dunlop 
cheese  was  introduced  into  the  northern  part  of  Ayr- 
shire, is  a  striking  instance  of  the  readiness  with 
which  fanners  are  always  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  one  of  their  own  rank.  When  an  equal, 
depending  like  themselves  for  subsistence  upon  suc- 
cess in  industry,  prospers  by  means  of  a  new  project 
or  plan  of  management,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
eagerly  imitates  the  example  set  before  them,  and  the 
change  becomes  universal ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  improvement  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  by 
some  proprietor,  from  motives  of  caprice  as  they 
suppose,  and  with  means  which  they  cannot  so  well 
command,  it  always  makes  its  way  slowly,  and 
with  ditficulty.  It  is  thus  that  Providence  sometimes 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  person  in  the  humblest 
station,  to  become  most  extensively  useful  to  society. 
The  example  of  his  successful  ingenuity  and  industry, 
by  rapidly  communicating  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
of  enterprise,  proves  the  source  of  riches  to  the  whole 
community. 
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HIGH  RENTS. 


High  rents,  and  large  farms,  are  usually  associated 
in  idea  ;  though  between  them  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion.  Large  farms,  by  their  uniform  tendency 
to  diminish  the  numbers  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
population,  are  founded  on  an  evil  principle,  the 
destructive  operation  of  which  it  requires  so  much 
wisdom  to  restrain,  that  as  yet,  all  the  efforts  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  efficient  restraint, have  beenfruit- 
less  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  high  rents,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  stimulate  industry,  the  parent  of  pros- 
perity and  population  ;  and  when  pushed  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  become  an  evil,  the  evil  is  of  that  nature 
that  it  must  correct  itself.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the 
celebrated  Dutch  statesman,  De  Witt,  that  a  people 
are  enriched  by  being  gradually  compelled  to  pay 
additional  taxes.  So  it  is  with  high  rents.  Tenants 
are  thus  stimulated  to  higher  exertions  of  skill  and 
industry,  which  enable  them  not  only  to  pay  their 
additional  burdens,  but  to  accumulate  large  surplus 
profits.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  one 
farmer  almost  starving  upon  a  property  for  which  he 
pays  a  very  trifling  rent ;  while  at  the  end  of  his 
lease,  another  shall  pay  more  than  twice  the  rent  for 
the  same  farm,  and  shall  rapidly  become  wealthy 
upon  it. 


MACHINERY. 
Mr.  Owen  calculates  that  two   hundred  arms,  with 
machines,  now  manufacture  as  much  cotton  as  twenty 
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millions  of  anus  were  able  to  manufacture  without 
machines  forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the  cotton  now 
manufactured  in  the  course  of  one  year,  in  Great 
Britain,  would  require,  without  machines,  sixteen 
millions  of  workmen  with  simple  wheels.  He  calcu- 
lates further,  that  the  quantity  of  manufactures  of  all 
sorts,  at  present  produced  by  British  workmen  with 
the  aid  of  machines,  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require, 
without  the  assistance  of  machinery,  the  labour  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  workmen  ! 

In.  the  wool  manufacture,  machines  are  understood' 
to  possess  an  eminent  advantage  over  common  wheels. 
The  yarn  on  thirty  or  thirty-six  spindles,  is  all  equally 
twisted  and  drawn  to  the  same  degree  of  fineness ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  motion,  the  twist  cannot 
be  hard,  nor  the  thread  fine,  which  renders  the  cloth 
soft,  firm,  and  durable.  The  most  dexterous  spinners 
cannot  twist  so  equally  and  so  gently  twenty  slips  of 
yarn  from  wool  of  the  same  quality,  as  a  machine 
can  do  twenty  thousand.  And  it  is  now  universally 
agreed,  that  both  warp  and  woof  twisted  as  gently  as 
the  loom  can  admit,  is  most  susceptible  of  being 
driven  close  by  the  mill,  of  receiving  the  strongest 
dye,  and  of  acquiring  the  smoothest  surface. 

At  one  of  the  cotton  mills  ir  Manchester,  yarn  has 
been  spun  so  fine,  as  to  require  350  hanks  to  weigh 
one  pound  avoirdupoise.  The  perimeter  of  the  com- 
mon reel  being  one  yard  and  a-half,  80  threads  or 
revolutions  would  measure  120  yards  ;  and  one  hank 
seven  times  as  much,  or  840  yards,  multiplied  by  350, 
gives  294,000  yards,  or  167  miles  and  a  fraction  ! 

A  steam  engine  of  the  ordinary  pressure  and  con- 
struction, with  a  cylinder  of  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
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will  perform  the  work  of  forty  horses  ;  and,  as  it  may 
be  made  to  act  wilhout  intermission,  while  horses  will 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  day,  it  will  do 
the  work  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses;  and 
further,  the  work  of  a  horse  being  equal  to  that  of  five 
men,  it  will  perform  as  much  as  six  hundred  men  can, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  it  is  equal  to  about  as  much 
as  that  of  half  the  number  of  horses  for  which  it  is 
substituted.  The  only  thing  to  which  these  machines 
were  at  first  applied,  was  the  raising  of  water  from 
coal-pits,  mines,  &c.  ;  but  they  are  now  used  for 
many  ditFerent  purposes,  in  which  great  power  is 
required.  Mr.  Bolton  applied  this  force  to  his  appa- 
ratus for  coining  ;  which,  by  the  help  of  four  boys 
only,  was  capable  of  sinkmg  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
money  in  an  hour,  the  machine  itself  keeping  au 
accurate  account  of  the  number  struck  off. 


DOMESTIC  ARTS. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  dignity,  to  act  in  what  would 
now  be  accounted  the  meanest  of  menial  employ- 
ments. Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  women 
were  occupied  abroad  in  trade,  merchandize,  and 
agriculture  ;  and  descending  to  periods  less  remote, 
we  find  that  in  Lesser  Asia,  where  it  would  seem 
women  were  far  from  being  so  much  despised  and 
neglected  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  even 
those  of  the  first  quality  were  not  ashamed  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  washerwoman ;  and  a  similar  practice 
afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece. 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  wives  and  daughters, 
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of  whatever  quality,  were  not  brought  up  to  idleness. 
Fenelope,  Queen  of  the  famous  Ulysses,  is  so  fre- 
quently introduced  by  Homer  at  her  loom,  that 
almost  every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  Penelope's 
web.  The  famous  Helen,  while  confined  by  the 
besiegers  of  Troy,  employed  herself  in  an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  embroidery,  which  represented  most 
of  the  battles  fought  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans ;  and  Andromache,  when  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  Hector,  embroidered  a  representation  of 
that  tragical  scene,  and  adorned  it  with  flowers.  « 
But  such  soft  employments,  and  such  works  of  taste, 
were  not  the  sole  occupations  of  the  women,  in  the 
times  we  are  delineating.  The  same  Andromache, 
who  with  her  needle  painted  the  fall  of  the  hero  of 
her  country,  was  not  ashamed  to  feed  and  take  care 
of  the  horses  of  that  hero,  when  living. 

Besides  the  arts  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  which 
were  not  unknown  to  the  women  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  the  Grecian  fair  employed  themselves  in  spinning, 
which  they  performed  standing,  and  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  a  custom  which 
continued  during  the  most  polished  periods  of  Grecian 
history.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  many  other  heroes 
and  statesmen,  wore  garments  spun  and  woven  by 
their  wives  and  sisters. 

During  the  chivalrous  ages  in  Europe,  various  kinds 
of  needlework  formed  a  material  part  of  female  em- 
ployment ;  and  many  women  of  the  first  rank  were 
themselves  taught,  and  instructed  their  daughters  in 
the  arts  of  flowering  and  embroidery,  which  they 
practised  to  such  an  extent,  that  much  of  the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses  was  decorated  in  this  manner 
with  their  own  hands. 
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King  Edward  the  Elder  was  particularly  attentive 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  impressed  theru 
in  early  life  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  industry. 
His  daughters  were  instructed  in  all  those  branches 
of  learning  which  were  proper  to  adorn  their  minds  ; 
and  in  the  intervals  of  study,  they  exercised  their 
distaffs,  or  employed  themselves  in  needlework.  These 
industrious  habits  did  not  disparage  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sex ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  re- 
commended them  to  the  esteem  even  of  foreign 
potentates;  and  four  of  Edward's  daughters  were 
married  to  foreign  princes,  kings,  and  emperors.  His 
sons  were  also  so  studious,  that  like  Plato's  philoso- 
phers, they  were  masters  of  every  useful  science,  and 
fit  to  assume  the  reins  of  Government  with  dignity 
and  wisdom. 


WILLIAM  EDWARDS. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bridges  in  Great 
Britain,  is  that  over  the  river  Taff,  near  Llantrissent, 
in  Glamorganshire,  called  in  Welsh,  Pont  y  ty  Prydd. 
This  Mas  the  work  of  William  Edwards,  an  uneducated 
mason  of  the  country,  who  was  only  indebted  for  his 
skill  to  his  OAvn  industry  and  the  power  of  his  genius. 
He  had  engaged  in  1746  to  build  a  new  bridge  at 
this  place,  which  he  executed  in  a  style  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this,  or  any  part 
of  Wales,  ^or  neatness  of  workmanship  and  ele- 
gance of  design.  It  consisted  of  three  arches,  ele- 
gantly light  in  their  construction,  and  was  admired 
by  all  who  saw  it.      Unfortunately,  a  great  flood 
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wliicli  occurred  drifted  down  a  quantity  of  timber 
against  the  bridge.  In  consequence  of  this  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flood,  a  thick  and  strong  dam,  as  it  were, 
was  formed.  The  aggregate  of  so  many  collected 
streams  being  unable  to  get  any  further,  rose  here  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  with  the  force  of  its  pressure 
carried  the  bridge  entirely  away  before  it.  William 
Edwards  had  given  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
bridge  for  seven  years ;  it  had  stood  only  two  years 
and  a  half.  Of  course  he  was  obliged  to  erect 
another  ;  and  he  proceeded  on  his  duty  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  The  second  bridge  was  of  one  arch, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  freely  under  it  whatever 
incumbrances  the  floods  might  bring  down.  The 
span,  or  chord,  of  this  arch  was  140  feet,  its  altitude 
35  feet,  the  segment  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  was 
170  feet.  The  arch  was  finished,  but  the  parapets 
not  yet  erected,  when  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
unavoidably'  ponderous  work  over  the  haunches,  that 
it  sprung  in  tlie  middle,  and  the  key  stones  were 
forced  out.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  a  man  who 
had  hitherto  met  with  nothing  but  misfortune  in  an 
enterprise  which  was  to  establish  or  ruin  him  in  his 
profession.  William  Edwards,  however,  possessed  a 
courage  and  a  confidence  in  his  powers  which  never 
forsook  liim  ;  he  engaged  in  the  work  a  third  time,  and 
by  means  of  cylindrical  holes  tlu'ough  the  haunches,  so 
reduced  their  weight,  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  from  it.  The  second  bridge  fell  in  1751  ; 
the  third,  which  has  stood  ever  since,  was  completed 
in  1761.  The  present  arch  is  140  feet  in  span,  and 
35  feet  high,  being  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  175  in 
diameter.    In  each  haunch  there  are  three  cylindrical 
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openings  running  through  from  side  to  side  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  lowest  is  nine  feet ;  of  the  next,  six 
feet ;  and  of  the  uppermost,  three  feet.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  about  eleven  feet.  To  strengthen 
it  horizontally,  it  is  made  widest  at  the  abutments, 
from  which  it  contracts  towards  the  centre. 


OLD  PRACTICES. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  former  times  the 
ploughs  used  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  and 
required  the  attendance  of  three  men.  The  business 
of  one  man  was  to  drive.  For  that  purpose  he  placed 
himself  between  the  middle  horses,  with  his  face 
towards  the  plough  to  guide  it  straight,  and  in  this 
position  he  stepped  backwards  with  the  reins  in  his 
hand.  Another  walked  behind  the  horses  with  a 
cleeked  statT,  which  he  fastened  in  the  front  of  the 
beam,  and  by  means  of  it  regulated  the  depth  of  the 
furrow,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  plough,  as  occasion 
required.  The  ploughman  followed  with  a  hold  of 
the  stilts  ;  and  in  this  formidable  and  ludicrous  manner 
they  repeated  their  attacks  on  the  soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was  placed  on  horse- 
back for  carrying  home  the  grain  ;  and  persons  were 
employed  on  each  side  with  forks  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  this  practice  is  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  Galloway. 

Many  practices  subsisting  even  at  this  day  in 
Ireland  are  still  more  ridiculous.  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
tells  us,  that  in  Donegal  he  has  actually  seen  horses 
ploughing  by  the  tail ! 
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IDLERS. 


Skilful  politicians  have  been  so  sensible  of  the 
dangers  of  idleness,  that  they  have  alwa^'s  been 
vigilant  to  find  work  for  their  people.  When  Pisis- 
tratus  had  the  supreme  command,  he  sent  for  those 
who  were  idle  about  the  streets,  and  asked  why  they 
loitered  about  doing  nothing  ?  "  If  your  cattle  be 
dead,"  said  he,  "  take  others  from  me  and  work  ;  if 
you  want  seed,  that  also  will  I  give  you."  So  fearful 
was  he  of  the  injurious  etfects  that  would  result  from 
habits  of  idleness. 


AFRICAN  SLAVES. 

The  industry  of  the  African  slave  would  often  do 
honour  to  any  of  England's  free,  though  laborious 
sons  ;  and  could  he  but  have  the  same  impulse,  or 
reap  the  same  advantages  for  his  labour,  there  is  no 
fear  of  his  ever  being  found  wanting  in  exertion. 
An  instance  of  the  industry  of  a  Negro  who  was  living 
a  few  years  ago,  is  related  by  Mr.  Warden,  the  Consul 
General  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  on  the 
authority  of  General  Mason,  who  communicated  it 
to  him. 

Yaro,  before  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was 
brought  from  Africa  to  the  United  States,  and  there 
sold  as  a  slave,  to  a  family  who  lived  near  George 
Town,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Potomac.  Aftefr  many 
years  of  hard  labour  and  faithful  service,  his  master 
gave  him  his  freedom  as  a  reward.  Yaro  resolved  to 
be  independent ;  he  toiled  late  and  early,  and  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  years,  amassed  a  hundred  dollars  j 
this  sura,  which  he  considered  as  a  fortune,  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  merchant ;  but  by  whose  death  and 
insolvency  it  was  lost,  and  the  poor  African  found 
himself  in  the  same  situation  as  when  he  became  free. 
This  affected  him  raucb;  his  usual  strength  had  abated, 
old  age  was  approaching,  but  he  still  cherished  the 
hope  of  independence.  He  worked  all  day  at  fixed 
wages,  and  in  the  evening  he  made  nets,  baskets,  and 
other  articles  for  sale.  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  he 
was  again  rich ;  another  hundred  dollars  were  the  fruit 
of  his  toil.  This  amount  he  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  another  merchant  of  George  Town,  but  he  also 
became  a  bankrupt.  Yaro  was  sad,  but  his  courage 
and  habits  of  industry  suffered  no  change.  He  again 
resolved  to  be  independent ;  he  renewed  his  taste  for 
daily  labour,  which  he  continued  without  relaxation 
for  several  years.  He  again  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  another  and  better  fortune,  of  two  hundred 
dollars  ;  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  a  bank,  he  purchased  shares  to  this 
amount  in  that  of  Cclumbia  in  his  own  name,  the 
interest  of  which  now  affords  him  a  comfortable  sup- 
port. Though  more  than  eighty  years  old,  he  walks 
erect,  is  active,  cheerful,  and  kind.  His  history  is 
known  to  several  respectable  families,  who  treat  him 
with  attention.  Fond  of  conversation,  he  often  in 
broken  language  thus  relates  the  story  of  his  life. 

"  Olda  massa  ben  tink  he  got  all  de  work  out  of  a 
Yaro  bone.  He  tell  a  Yaro,  go  free  Yaro  ;  you  been 
work  nuff  for  me,  go  to  work  for  you  now  :  Tankee 
massa,  Yaro  say,  sure  nuff  Yaro  go  to  work  for  he 
now;  Yaro  work  a  soon — a  late— a  hot-— a  cold— 
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so'.netinie  he  sweat,  soraetiine  he  blow  a  finger.  He 
got  a  fippenny  bit— eighteen  pennee— git  him  to 
massa  to  put  by — put  by  a  dollar  till  come  to  aheap. 
Oh,  poor  massa,  take  sic,  die — Yaro  money  gone — 
oh,  Yaro,  go  to  work  again,  get  more  dollars — work 
hard— more  dollars — git  him  now  to  young  massa,  he 
young,  he  no  die. — Oh,  young  massa  den  broke — den 
go  away— oh,  oh,  oh  !  Yaro  old  for  true  now.  Must 
work  again,  worky,  worky,  get  more  dollars — git  him 
dis  time  to  all  the  massa — all  de  massa  cant  die,  cant 
go  away.  Oh,  Yaro,  dollar  breed  now — every  spring, 
every  fall,  Yaro  get  dollar — chicken  now." 

DAY'S  TASK. 

In  the  year  1765,  William  Stanton,  a  day  labourer 
to  Mr.  Dodfield,  of  Breedon,  near  Tewkesbury,  Glou- 
cestershire, threshed  upwards  of  sixty  bushels  of  pulse, 
between  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  besides  taking  it  down  from  the  mow 
himself,  and  after  it  was  threshed,  helping  to  winnow 
it;  all  this  was  done,  and  the  pulse  put  in  bags,  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  same  night ;  an  example  of  useful 
activity  and  industry  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

SLAVERY  OF  COLLIERS. 

After  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had 
attained  to  the  possession  of  personal  liberty,  that 
is,  afler  the  absolution  of  the  barbarous  law  of  vil- 
lanage,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
accounted  proprietors  of  the  persons  who  laboured 
upon  it,  a  remnant  of  this  law  still  remained  in  the 
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case  of  colliers.  The  character  of  indolence  and 
ignorance  which  a  state  of  personal  slavery  never  fails 
to  stamp  upon  the  minds  of  those  subjected  to  it, 
served  in  all  probability  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  working  mineral  coal.  It  was  not  till  the  pre- 
sent reign,  that  the  legislature  interfered  to  abolish 
this  remnant  of  ancient  barbarism.  The  consequences 
of  this  abolition,  however,  prove  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  difficult  it  is,  by  the  mere  force  of 
power,  or  legislative  authority,  to  accomplish  even 
the  most  rational  changes  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  freedom  has,  as  yet,  tended  only  in  a 
very  small  degree  to  ameliorate  the  character  or  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  men.  When  the  proprietor  of 
coal  mines  could  no  longer,  by  means  of  hereditary 
jurisdiction,  compel  their  workmen  to  remain  in  their 
service  upon  the  footing  of  a  right  of  property  in 
their  persons,  they  set  about  devising  new  modes  of 
subjugating  them,  or  of  fixing  them  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  previously  laboured.  The  devices  which 
were  adopted  have  unhappily  been  such,  as  ruined 
the  morals  of  this  body  of  labourers  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have,  on  different  occasions,  greatly 
interrupted  the  public  supply  of  that  which  has  novv 
become  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  From  the 
time  when  the  colliers  were  emancipated  bj'the  inter- 
position of  the  legislature  from  the  state  of  villanage, 
some  conductors  of  coal  works  discovered,  for  a  long 
period,  no  better  methods  of  binding  them  to  their 
service,  than  by  enticing  them  to  plunge  themselves 
irrecoverably  into  debt.  They  were  in  man}'  cases 
attempted  to  be  seduced  from  tlieir  former  masters,  by 
G   2 
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more  enterprising,  or  less  scrupulous,  employers. 
The  debts  contracted  in  the  work  which  they  were  to 
leave,  were  paid,  and  a  premium  superadded,  which 
they  were  tempted,  like  the  infatuated  raw  recruit, 
to  spend  in  immediate  intemperance.  More  money 
was  often  injudiciously  lent  them,  in  the  vain  hope, 
that  the  deeper  they  were  involved  in  debt  to  their 
new  masters,  the  more  closely  would  they  be  incited 
to  labour,  and  the  longer  they  should  be  constrained 
to  remain  at  their  new  task.  But,  instead  of  this, 
the  men,  as  a  policy  a  little  less  shallow  might  easily ' 
have  foreseen  in  such  cases,  became  dispirited  at  the 
view  of  the  debts  in  which  they  had  been  so  hastily, 
and  often  on  their  own  part,  so  unintentionally 
plunged  ;  and,  at  last,  despairing  ever  to  discharge 
them,  they  sunk  into  obstinate  indolence,  despon- 
dency, or  profligacy  ;  or  they  fairly  ran  off  from  the 
mine,  and  repaired  by  stealth  to  some  new  contractor, 
who,  though  aware  of  their  situation,  winked  at  the 
trick ;  and  when  discovered,  perhaps  paid  the  fatal 
debt,  and  ensured  the  repetition  of  the  same  fraudu- 
lent retribution  against  himself.  Hence  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  either  from  the  stubbornness  of 
despair,  the  relish  for  bribes  and  indulgences,  and  the 
habitual  taste  for  extravagance  so  imprudently  fos- 
tered, that  the  men  get  into  their  rebellious  moods, 
and  refuse  to  work  without  some  new  bribe  ;  or,  per- 
haps, unless  their  wages  be  permanently  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  price  to  which  their 
masters  may  have  chosen  to  raise  the  coal  itself. 
After  all,  the  improving  state  of  the  country  is  the 
great  source  of  the  mischief;  coal-working  is  an 
odious  onij)l()yinent   to  human   nature  fond    of  the 
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blue  sky,  and  of  green  fields ;  the  demand  for  coal 
is  increasing  faster  than  workmen  can  be  found  to 
supply  that  demand  ;  circumstances  which  tempt  ad- 
venturers in  this  branch  of  business  to  make  very 
imprudent  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
workmen. 


FEMALE  COAL  BEARERS. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  condition  of  life  more 
wretched  than  that  of  the  female  coal  bearers  of 
Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Bald,  an  intelligent  and 
experienced  engineer,  gives  the  following  description 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland. 
"  The  bearers,"  he  says,  "  are  generally  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  colliers,  but  sometimes  other  women  are 
hired.  They  leave  their  houses  about  two  in  the 
morning,  the  mother  having  previously  wrapped  up 
her  infant  child  in  a  blanket,  and  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  an  old  woman,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity, 
keeps  three  or  four  children  at  a  tiraej  and  in  their 
mother's  absence,  feeds  them  with  ale,  or  whisky, 
mixed  with  water.  The  mother  and  grown  up  daugh- 
ters then  descend  the  pit,  where  their  occupation  is 
to  carry  immense  loads  of  coals  on  their  backs  in 
baskets.  In  carrying  their  loads,  the  mother  sets 
out  first,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  teeth;  the  girls 
follow,  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit ;  they  then,  with  weary  steps  and 
slow,  ascend  the  stairs,  halting  occasionally  to  draw 
breath,  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill,  or  top  of  the  pit, 
where  the  coals  are  laid  down  for  sale  j  and  in  this 
manner,  they  continue  for  eight  or  ten  hours  without 
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resting.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  tbein,  wlien 
ascending  the  pit,  weeping  most  bitterly  from  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  labour  ;  but  the  instant  they 
have  laid  down  their  burden  on  the  hill,  they  resume 
their  cheerfulness,  and  return  down  the  pit  singing. 
The  work  performed  by  a  stout  woman  in  this  way 
is  astonishing.  Mr.  Bald  has  seen  two  tons  carried 
in  this  way  in  a  day,  by  burdens  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  weight  and  upwards,  or  even  as  high 
as  three  hundred  weight ;  first,  one  hundred  and  fift^' 
yards  up  the  slope  below  ground,  then  up  the  stairs 
of  the  pit  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  and  lastly, 
twenty  yards  on  the  hill.  The  wages  paid  for  this 
work  are  eighteenpence  a  day,  a  circumstance,  as  Mr. 
Bald  remarks,  as  surprising  as  the  work  performed. 
The  women  begin  their  labosr  generally  at  seven 
years  of  age,  and  continue  it  till  fifty,  or  even  sixty. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  continues  to  carry  coals  even  to  within  a  day 
or  two  of  her  accouchment.  This  practice  is  unknown 
in  England,  has  been  discontinued  at  Glasgow,  and 
prevails  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  some  other  limited  districts  ;  but  some  families 
in  Edinburgh  having  resolved  not  to  take  any  coals 
from  collieries  where  female  bearers  are  employed,  the 
practice,  it  is  hoped,  will  speedily  be  given  up. 

RUSSIAN  SERFS. 

The  peasants  of  the  crown  in  Russia,  and  those  of 

individuals,  are  strikingly  different.     The  former  are 

almost  all  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Their 

rent  is  fixed  at  five  roubles  a  year,  all  charges  in- 
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ciuded ;  and  as  they  are  sure  that  it  will  never  be 
raised,  they  are  more  industrious.  The  peasants  be- 
longing to  the  nobles,  have  their  rent  regulated  by 
their  means  of  getting  money,  at  an  average  through- 
out the  empire  of  eight  or  ten  roubles.  It  then  be- 
comes not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on 
industry.  Each  male  peasant  is  obliged,  by  law,  to 
labour  three  days  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor. 
This  law  takes  effect  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  If  the  proprietor  chooses  to  employ  him  the 
other  days,  he  may  ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  manufac- 
tory ;  but  he  then  finds  him  food  and  clothing.  Mu- 
tual advantage,  however,  generally  relaxes  this  law  ; 
and,  excepting  such  as  are  selected  for  domestic 
servants,  or  are  employed  in  manufactories,  the  slave 
pays  a  certain  rent,  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  the 
week  on  his  own  account.  If  a  slave  exercises  any 
trade  which  brings  him  in  more  monej'  than  agricul- 
tural labour,  he  pays  a  l-.igher  rent.  If,  by  journeys 
to  St.  Petersburg,  or  other  cities,  he  can  still  earn 
more,  his  master  permits  his  absence,  but  his  rent  is 
raised.  The  smallest  earnings  are  subject  to  this 
oppression.  The  peasants  employed  as  drivers  at  the 
post  houses,  pay  an  abrock,  or  rent,  out  of  the  drink 
money  they  receive,  for  being  permitted  to  drive ;  as 
otherwise,  the  master  might  employ  them  in  other 
less  profitable  labour  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  a  common  thing  with  travellers  to  speak  of  the 
indolence  of  the  Russian  peasants,  and  yet  no  peo- 
ple are  naturally  more  lively,  or  more  disposed  to  em- 
ployment ;  but  what  incitement  can  there  be  to  labour, 
when  it  is  certain  that  a  tyrant  will  bereave  industry 
of  all  its  fruits  ?    The  only  property  a  Russian  noble- 
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man  allows  his  peasant  to  possess,  is  the  food  he  can- 
not, or  will  not,  eat  himself.    If  the  slave  has  sufficient 
industry    or   ingenuity    to    gain    money   without    his 
knowledge,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  possession  ;  and 
wlien  once  discovered,  falls  instantly  into  the  hands 
of  h's  lord.     It  is  thus  that  the  subjects  of  a  vast 
empire  arc  stripped  of  all  they  possess,  and   existing 
in  the  most  abject  servitude  ;  victims  of  tyranny  and 
torture,   of    sorrow    and   poverty,    of    sickness    am} 
famine.     Traversing  the  provinces  south  of  Moscow, 
the  laud  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden ;  a  fine  soil  covered 
with  corn,  and  apparently  smiling  in  plenty.     Enter 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  labourer,  surrounded  by  all 
these  riches,  and   you  lind   him  dying   of  hunger,  or 
pining  from  bad   food,  and  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.     Extensive  pastures  covered  with 
cattle,  afford  no  milk  to  him.     In  autumn,  the  harvest 
reaped  by  his   own  industry,  yields  no  bread  to  his 
children.     The  lord  claims  all  the  produce. 

FATHER  OF  SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURE. 

William  Dawson,  the  son  of  u  farmer  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was  sent  by 
his  relations  into  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
English  husbandry.  He  resided  four  years  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  one  year  in  Essex, 
labouring  with  his  own  hands  under  respectable 
farmers.  He  returned  to  Roxburghshire  in  1753, 
and  immediately  introduced  the  practice  of  the 
turnip  husbandry,  which  he  sowed  in  drills.  Pie  was 
the  first  Scottish  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation 
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of  turnip  into  the  open  fields.  Previous  to  this  <iate, 
Mr.  Cockburn,  of  Ormiston,  had  introduced  them  in 
East  Lothian  ;  and  about  the  same  period,  they  were 
tried  by  Lord  Kaimes  in  Berwickshire  ;  but  practical 
farmers  paid  little  attention  to  the  enterprises  of  these 
or  other  mere  gentlemen,  who  attempted  to  introduce 
novelties  into  agriculture.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  calculate  correctly  the  expense  attending 
such  supposed  improvements,  or  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  them.  They  knew,  that  though  a  rich 
man  might  throw  away  some  money  in  forming  a 
garden,  adorning  his  pleasure  ground,  or  introducing 
a  new  crop  into  some  of  his  fields,  he  could  suffer 
little  by  the  expense,  though  the  adventure  should 
prove  totally  unprofitable  ;  but  they  considered  them- 
selves in  a  very  different  situation.  They  had  rents 
to  pay,  and  families  to  support,  by  their  industry ; 
and  they  would  have  accounted  themselves  guilty 
of  unpardonable  rashness,  had  they  deserted  the 
plan  b^'  which  they  knew  these  objects  could  be 
accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  wealthy 
men  in  their  costly  experiments  and  projects.  But 
when  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  lands  of  which  he  became 
si  tenant,  and  for  which  he  paid  what  was  accouiited 
■A  full  rent,  began  to  engage  in  this  new  career,  the 
matter  was  considered  in  a  different  light.  He  was 
at  first  regarded  as  a  rash  young  man,  who  had  im- 
ported a  set  of  foreign  notions,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  speedily  bring  him  to  ruin ;  and  no 
practical  farmer  hesitated  to  predict  this  termination 
to  his  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident 
that  if  he  should  succeed  in  his  operations,  his 
p.eighbours   must  speedily  change  tiieir  sentiments. 
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Thus  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  gentleman  in 
his  progress  as  a  farmer,  did  the  fate,  for  many  years 
to  come,  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  depend. 
Had  he  been  unsuccessful,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  held  up  as  a  beacon,  to  warn  practical  farmers 
against  imitating  the  costly  enterprises  of  men  of 
fortune,  of  a  speculative  cast  of  mind. 

Mr.  Dawson  possessing  the  intrepidity  natural  to 
youth,  and  assured  of  success  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
England,  disregarded  the  prophetic  suggestions  of  his 
prudent  neighbours,  and  proceeded  upon  the  rational 
plan  of  bringing  his  lands  into  excellent  condition. 
This  he  accomplished  by  the  turnip  husbandry,  by  the 
use  of  artificial  grasses,  then  also  unknown  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  lime,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  scourging  the  soil  by  successive  crops  of 
oats,  but  to  obtain  the  means  of  bringing  it  advanta- 
geously into  grass.  In  short,  his  object  was  to  sup- 
port upon  his  lands  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  by 
means  of  them,  to  enable  a  moderate  proportion  of 
the  soil  to  give  forth  a  larger  crop  of  grain  than  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  whole.  Every  man  who, 
in  our  own  times,  has  attempted  to  improve  an  ill- 
cultivated  and  exhausted  soil,  must  be  sensible  of  the 
merit  which  attends  success  in  such  an  enterprise  ; 
but  in  those  days,  Mr.  Dawson  had  to  encounter 
difficulties  which  do  not  now  exist.  He  was  trans- 
ferring the  agriculture  of  one  country  to  another,  which 
rendered  much  discernment  necessary  to  adopt  the 
practices  which  he  had  seen  to  a  dilFerent  soil  and 
climate.  He  had  also  this  peculiar  obstacle  to  sur- 
mount, that  good  ploughmen,  capable  of  executing 
his  operations  in  the  perfect  manner  that  is  now  done. 
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could  not  be  found.  He  was  himself  completely 
master  of  this  essential  branch  of  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  he  would  have  acted  ill,  had  he  neglected 
the  general  superintendence  of  his  concerns  for  con- 
stant occupation  at  the  plough,  more  especially  as  his 
doing  so  could  not  have  accomplished  the  object  in 
view,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  his  lands.  Ordi- 
nary ploughmen  admitted  his  superiority  in  their  art ; 
but  he  was  provoked  to  find,  that  his  superiority 
excited  no  emulation  on  their  part  to  equal  or  excel 
him.  He  found  that  emulation  exists  only  among 
equals  ;  and  that  as  practical  farmers  disregarded  the 
fine  crops  of  turnips,  and  even  of  grain,  raised  by 
wealthy  proprietors  of  lands,  so  ordinary  ploughmen 
did  not  feel  themselves  disgraced  by  their  inferiority 
to  a  3'oung  farmer,  who  had  received  a  literary,  and 
afterwards  an  English  education.  It  was  nearly  two 
years  before  Mr.  Dawson  succeeded  in  training  an 
expert  ploughman ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  an  eager  emulation  to  excel  in  this  art  rapidly 
diffused  itself  amongst  his  other  servants,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  so  that  he  speedily  obtained  many 
workmen  not  inferior  to  himself. 

Mr.  Dawson's  fields  soon  became  more  fertile  and 
beautiful  than  those  around  him.  This  his  neighbours 
might  have  overlooked,  as  they  had  disregarded  the 
fertility  produced  by  the  costly  efforts  of  proprietors 
of  land  ;  but  as  his  conduct  had  become  an  object  of 
minute  attention,  a  more  important  point  was  speedily 
discovered,  namely,  that  he  was  becoming  a  rich  man. 
Scotsmen  are  never  slow  or  unwilling  to  enter  the 
path  which  they  perceive  to  be  conducting  others  to 
the  possessions  of  wealth.     ATr.  Dawson's  neighbours 
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now  became  extremely  eager  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 
Hinds  who  had  been  ouce  in  Mr.  Dawson's  service,  were 
always  sure  to  find  employment;  his  ploughmen  were 
in  the  utmost  request ;  they  were  transported  to  East 
Lothian,  and  to  Angus,  and  every  where  diffused  the 
improved  practice  of  agriculture.  Roxburghshire,  in 
the  mean  while,  together  with  the  adjoining  country 
of  Berwick,  soon  became  the  scene  of  the  most  active 
agricultural  enterprises;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  indepen- 
dent of  his  own  personal  prosperity,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  live  to  see  himself  regarded,  and  hear  himself 
called,  the  Father  of  the  Agriculture  of  Scotland. 


DR.  HUTTON. 

The  late  Dr.  Hutton,  well  known  to  men  of  letters 
for  his  Theory  of  the  Formation  and  Structure  of  the 
Globe,  deserves  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
services  performed  by  bira  to  mankind  in  an  art,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  like  his  theory  at  all  equivocal. 
Having  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  endeavoured  to  study 
the  principles  of  agriculture  and  vegetation,,  and 
being  a  considerable  proprietor  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  practical 
agriculture  for  his  own  advantage.  Not  being  fully 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  practices  which  then  ex- 
isted in  husbandry,  valuable  as  they  were,  he  thought 
they  might  be  still  improved.  To  obtain  information 
on  the  subject,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Norfolk, 
a  county  of  a  light,  dry,  soil,  in  several  respects  corre- 
sponding witli  that  of  his  own  estate.  Norfolk  had  at 
that  time  attained  to  a  high  degreee  of  excellence  in 
nil  (he  branches  of  agriculture,  implements  of  practical 
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husbandry,  &c.  After  residing  a  considerable  time 
there,  and  making  himself  completely  master  of  every 
part  of  country  business,  he  prevailed  on  a  Norfolk 
ploughman  to  accompany  him  to  Scotland,  taking 
along  with  him  a  complete  set  of  Norfolk  ploughs, 
turnip  hoes,  and  other  husbandry  implements. 

Furnished  with  all  these  advantages.  Dr.  H.  now 
began  in  good  earnest  to  improve  a  very  wild  and 
uncultivated  piece  of  land ;  all  of  it  was  an  open 
field  ;  stones  were  to  be  split ;  fences  were  to  be 
made  at  a  great  expense,  the  property  being  on  the 
border  of  a  sheep  country  ;  and  drains  innumerable 
were  to  be  dug.  The  tillage  was  all  performed  after 
the  Norfolk  manner.  Dressing  the  land,  drilling  and 
hoeing  the  turnips,  rolling,  and  all  the  other  operations 
of  husbandry,  were  done  with  a  degree  of  neatness 
and  garden-like  culture,  which,  in  farming,  had  not 
been  seen  in  Berwickshire  before.  Persons  of  every 
description  came  from  all  quarters,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  as  well  as  to  obtain  information.  The 
profits  of  the  undertaking  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  six  hundred  per  cent,  f 


CULTIVATING  ROCKS. 

Necessity,  the  parent  of  industry,  has  taught  the 
natives  to  make  a  sort  of  .artificial  land  in  the  barren 
parts  of  the  island  of  Malta.  They  begin  by  level- 
ling the  rock;  which,  however,  they  allow  to  incline 
a  little,  that  ^11  superabundant  water  may  run  off. 
They  then  heap  together  some  stones  broken  into 
small  pieces  of  an  irregular  form,  which  they  place 
about  a  foot  high,  and  cover  with  a  bed  of  the  like 
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stones  nearly  reduced  to  powder.  On  this  thev 
first  place  a  bed  of  earth,  brought  either  from  other 
parts  of  the  island,  or  taken  out  of  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks ;  then  a  bed  of  dung,  and  afterwards  a  second 
bed  of  earth.  Such  indeed  is  the  perseverance  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  ground,  that  it  becomes  in 
time  equally  fertile  with  natural  land. 


THE  CLAUDIAN  EMISSARY. 

The  Claudian  Emissary,  is  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous works  that  industry  ever  achieved.  The  fre- 
quent inundations  of  the  Fucine  lake.  Induced  the 
Marsi,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated,  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  emperor,  praying  for  relief  against  so 
serious  an  injury.  This  application,  which  received 
no  attention  from  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  Claudius.  The  work 
was  commenced,  and  continued  eleven  years;  during 
which  time,  thirty  thousand  men  were  constantly  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  canal,  when  finished,  was  not 
sufficiently  deep  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  waters ; 
orders  were  therefore  given  by  the  same  emperor,  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  but  death  prevented  the  termi- 
nation of  so  grand  and  useful  an  undertaking.  The 
length  of  the  Emissary  is  estimated  at  three  miles. 
It  commences  in  the  plain  near  the  lake,  traverses  a 
raoimtain  of  solid  rock,  and  afterwards  pursues  its 
course  through  the  Campi  Palentini,  to  Capistrello, 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  ri«fr  Liris.  At 
certain  intervals  were  wells  or  apertures  crossing  the 
channel,  serving  a  double  purpose,  namely,  to  admit  air, 
and  remove  the  materials  as  the  excavation  proceeded. 
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ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN-FARMERS. 

The  late  John  White  Parsons,  Esq.,  who  died  at 
West  Camel,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1808,  was  all  that 
a  gentleman-farmer  should  be.  Unlike  too  raanj' 
speculating  monopolists,  he  never  drove  away  the 
cultivators  of  fertile  fields,  in  order  to  convert  them 
into  wastes  and  deserts.  On  the  contrar3',  he  came 
into  possession  of  an  estate  which  was  itself  little 
better  than  a  desert,  until  he  converted  it,  by  his 
industry,  into  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in 
England. 

The  lands  of  West  Camel,  about  400  acres,  were 
for  the  most  part  a  very  wet,  retentive,  sour  clay, 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  a  river.  He 
began  to  calcine  this  clay,  by  burning  every  part  of 
the  surface,  and  then  made  drains  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  water,  which  had  before  remained  stag- 
nant. These  drains  were  so  contrived  as  to  serve 
for  fences,  and  extended  over  the  whole  estate  ;  and 
were  wide  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  mis- 
chievous idlers  called  sportsmen.  The  clay  thrown 
out  of  the  ditches  and  trenches,  was  burnt  to  ashes  ; 
and  after  being  mixed  with  lime,  coal-ashes,  sand, 
gravel,  and  road  earth,  and  made  a  compost,  was 
throAvn  upon  the  land  for  a  manure.  This  essential 
requisite  for  good  husbandrj'  was  still  more  increased, 
by  the  banks  of  the  ditches  being  sloped  down,  to 
make  drains  for  collecting  the  mud,  by  cleaning  up 
the  bed  of  the  river,  by  which  a  great  quantity  of  light 
compost  earth  was  annually  gained,  to  mix  with  the 
dung  for  heavy  land ;  and  by  constantly  burning 
H   2 
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large  quantities  of  lime,  of  which  200  bushels  were 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  tillage. 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  knew  more  of  useful  husbandry, 
tlian  all  the  titled  sheepfeeders  and  experimental 
triflers  throughout  the  country,  would  never  use  the 
threshing  machine,  which  he  rejected  as  much  from  a 
false  notion  of  its  worthlessness,  as  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  his  truly  patriotic  sen- 
timents, which  always  impelled  him  to  cherish,  extend, 
and  improve  the  comforts  of  the  hardy  rustic  labourer. 
With  this  view,  he  built  twenty  comfortable  cottages* 
for  his  labourers  and  their  families  ;  one  of  whom 
regularly  stocked  a  field  of  five  acres,  let  to  him  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  with  early  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips, 
&c.,  and  furnished  a  decent  livelihood  for  his  family. 


LONDON  JOURNEYMEN. 

We  have  been  informed  (says  a  late  writer  on  the 
subject  of  beggary,  Supp.  Enc.  Brit.)  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and 
behaviour  of  the  journeymen  in  the  metropolis  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a  very  unusual,  or  rather  an  unex- 
ampled, degree  minute  and  correct,  that  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  labouring  population,  no 
one  ever  begs  ;  that  such  a  thing  as  a  journeyman 
tradesman,  or  any  of  his  family,  begging,  is  almost 
unknown,  and  may  with  certainty  be  pronounced  as 
one  of  the  rarest  of  contingent  events.  When  it  is 
considered  to  what  an  extraordinary  degree  most  of 
the  employments  by  which  these  men  earn  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  liable  to  fluctuation;  that  thousands 
of  them  are  for  months  together  deprived  of  work. 
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■as  was  the  case  with  thousands,  for  example,  of  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers,  during  the  severe  winter 
of  1815  ;  that  cf  these,  the  whole  must  be  reduced 
to  the  most  cruel  privations,  and  a  great  proportion 
actually  starve  unpitied,  unheard  of,  and  unknown  ; 
the  resolution  by  which  they  abstain  from  begging, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 


WILLIAM  KENNEDY. 

William  Kennedy,  a  blind  mechanic,  who  was  bom 
at  Tanderagee,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  gives  the 
following  simple  narrative  of  himself.  "  I  was  bom," 
says  he,  "  near  Banbridge,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
in  the  year  1786,  and  lost  ray  sight  at  the  age  of 
four  years.  Having  no  other  amusement  (being  de- 
prived of  such  as  children  generally  have),  ray  mind 
turned  itself  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  I  shortly 
became  projector  and  workman  for  all  the  children  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  I  increased  in  years,  my 
desire  for  some  kind  of  profession  or  employment 
that  might  render  me  not  burthensome,  though  blind, 
induced  me  to  think  of  music.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
I  was  sent  to  Armagh,  to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle  ;  my 
lodging  happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  cabinet- 
maker ;  this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  as 
I  there  got  such  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  manner 
of  working,  as  has  been  useful  1o  me  ever  since. 
Though  three  things  engaged  my  mind,  and  occupied 
a  great  part  of  ray  time,  yet  1  made  as  decent  a 
progress  in  music,  as  any  other  of  my  master,  Mr. 
Moorhead's  scholars,  except  one.  After  living  a  year 
H   .3 
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and  a  quarter  there,  I  returned  home,  where  I  made 
and  got  tools,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  construct  different 
pieces  of  household  furniture.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  occupation  of  cabinet-maker,  I  purchased 
an  old  set  of  Irish  bagpipes ;  and  without  instruction, 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  put  them  into  playing  order. 
I  soon,  how  ever,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
mechanical  part  of  them,  that  instruments  were  brought 
to  me  from  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
repaired.  I  found  so  many  defects  in  this  instrument,, 
that  I  began  to  consider  whether  there  might  not  be 
a  better  plan  of  it  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with  ;  and 
from  my  early  instructions  in  music,  and  continued 
study  of  the  instrument,  for  indeed  I  slept  but  little, 
in  about  nine  months  time  (having  ray  tools  to  make) 
I  produced  the  first  new  set.  I  then  began  clock  and 
watch  making,  and  soon  found  out  a  clock-maker  in 
Banbridge,  who  had  a  desire  to  play  on  the  pipes, 
and  we  mutually  instructed  each  other.  From  this 
time  1  increased  in  musical  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge ;  but  made  no  pipes,  though  I  repaired  many, 
till  the  year  1793,  when  I  married,  and  my  necessi- 
ties induced  me  to  use  all  my  industry  for  the  main- 
tenance of  my  wife  and  increasing  family  ;  my  em- 
ployment for  twelve  years  was  making  and  repairing 
wind  and  stringed  instruments  of  music.  I  also 
constructed  clocks,  both  common  and  musical,  and 
sometimes  recurred  to  my  first  employment  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  I  also  made  linen  looms,  with  their 
different  tackling.  My  jirincipal  employment,  how- 
ever, is  the  construction  of  the  Irish  bagpipes,  of 
which  I  have  made  thirty  in  the  little  town  I  still  live 
in,  within  these  eight  years  past." 
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PRESTON  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

The  truly  benevolent  Mrs.  Fr^-,  who  devotes  her 
whole  life  to  ameliorating  the  raiseries  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  the  principal 
prisons  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  management  of  the 
Preston  House  of  Correction.  The  governor,  Mr. 
Liddell,  who  has  held  the  oflSce  since  1807,  has,  by 
his  kindness,  gained  the  hearts  of  his  prisoners,  and 
has  contrived  to  provide  them  all  with  full  employ- 
ment. 

About  one  thousand  persons  are  computed  to  pass 
through  this  house  of  correction  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ;  and  many  of  them  learn  in  it  those  habits  of 
industry,  and  tliat  knowledge  of  a  trade,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  respectably  to  maintain  their  families 
when  they  leave  it. 

When  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  any 
persons  are  sentenced,  is  of  considerable  duration, 
they  are  taught  on  their  first  entry  into  this  prison,  to 
weave  cotton ;  and  tliey  soon  become  such  proficients 
in  the  art,  that,  at  the  end  of  one  month,  they  are 
generally  able  to  earn  the  whole  amount  expended 
for  their  food.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
committed  for  short  periods,  aged  people,  women  with 
children  at  the  breast,  and  vagrants,  are  employed  in 
picking  and  cleaning  cotton,  an  occupation  not  nearly 
so  productive  of  profit,  but  equally  effectual  in  pre- 
venting that  total  and  destructive  idleness,  to  which, 
in  jails,  these  classes  of  persons  are  almost  always 
exposed.     With  the  exception  of  invalids,  there  was 
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not,  when  Mrs.  Fry  visited  the  prison,  one  idle  liand 

in  it 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  one  fourth  of  their  earn- 
ings ;  no  part  of  which,  whilst  they  continue,  is 
allowed  to  be  given  them  in  money  ;  but  if  they 
stand  in  actual  need  of  any  articles  of  clothing, 
which  are  not  allowed  by  the  prison,  these  articles  are 
purchased  for  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the 
cost  deducted  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  prisoners 
when  they  are  discharged.  It  is  no  unusual  case  for> 
an  individual,  on  quitting  the  prison,  to  receive  as 
much  as  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  sterling. 

In  order  to  encourage  habits  of  industry  amongst 
these  unfortunate  persons,  by  an  additional  stimulus, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  offer  premiums  for 
good  conduct,  and  extra  work.  Tiiese  premiums 
mostly  consist  of  a  little  additional  food,  and  liow- 
ever  small,  are  found  to  produce  a  very  material  effect. 
There  was  one  man  in  the  prison,  who,  although  at 
one  time  distinguished  for  his  idle  habits,  made  a 
contract  with  the  governor  to  behave  well,  and  work 
industriously  for  two  months,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing, at  the  end  of  that  period,  two  extra  loaves  of 
bread.  He  adhered  to  his  agreement,  and  afterwards 
renewed  it  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  prison. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  this  house  of  cor- 
rection, clearly  shows  (he  excellence  of  the  system 
on  which  it  is  conducted  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners  nearly  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
provisions  consumed  in  the  prison,  and  amount  to 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  <lisbursements. 
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ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

The  importance  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people,  becomes  every  day  more  evident;  all 
governments  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
most  of  them  are  still  far  from  placing  this  object  in 
the  first  rank.  In  England,  it  is  true,  benevolence 
never  wants  a  spur,  when  any  plan  is  brought  forward 
which  affords  even  but  a  plausible  prospect  of  reliev- 
ing the  distresses  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  but  every 
thing  is  done  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  the  public  is  not 
aware  of  the  good  that  may  be  effected  with  very 
limited  means,  and  how  often  a  single  seed,  planted 
in  confidence  of  the  blessing  of  heaven,  has  been  gra- 
dually reared  into  a  stately  tree,  producing  the  noblest 
fruits.    Of  this  the  following  is  a  remarkable  example. 

Christopher  Bucher,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  had,  from 
his  youth,  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  children.  His  benevo- 
lence was  particularly  directed  to  orphans.  Serving 
as  an  ostler  at  the  inn  at  Weissenfels,  he  took  plea- 
sure in  teaching  some  poor  children,  and  often  went 
to  talk  upon  subjects  of  education  with  the  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  who  encouraged  him  to  follow  his 
impulse. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  acquired,  by  his  industry, 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  florins  (about  ten  pounds),  two 
carts,  and  three  horses.  He  happened  to  break  a 
wheel  in  the  village  of  Langendorff,  and  this  accident 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  invitation  of  Providence  to 
begin,  in  this  place,  the  execution  of  his  favourite 
project.     The  plan  for  building  an  orphan-house  was 
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soon  fixed  upon.  Two  workmen,  who  assisted  him 
in  building,  were  the  first  benefactors  to  the  intended 
establishment,  one  giving  twelve  groschen,  (eighteen- 
pence)  and  the  other  ten  groschen.  A  gardener,  of 
the  name  of  Dunkel,  joined  in  this  good  work  ;  he 
put  the  garden  in  order,  and  planted  a  vine. 

It  was  with  such  slender  means,  but  with  confi- 
dence in  God,  that  Bucher  commenced  what  he  had 
so  long  considered  as  the  object  of  his  existence  in 
this  world.  In  1712,  he  took  up  his  abode  here  with 
four  orphans. 

Pray  and  work  ;  this  was  his  principle  ;  according 
to  this  he  regulated  the  habits  of  his  pupils,  that  they 
might,  above  all  things,  imbibe  tiie  fear  of  God,  and 
then,  that  they  might  learn  to  provide  themselves  for 
all  their  wants.  Instruction,  according  to  him,  should 
tend  to  give  to  man,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of 
his  own  powers.  These  principles,  which  he  exem- 
plified by  practice,  produced  the  happiest  efl'ect. 
Poor,  but  ardent  in  the  cause,  Bucher  made  his  pro- 
ject succeed.  In  1720,  his  pupils  amounted  to  fifty- 
one  J  and  he  then  received  some  assistance  from  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels  ;  and  a  hundred  crowns  per 
annum,  with  an  exemption  from  certain  taxes,  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  Dunkel,  the  gardener,  remained 
faithful  during  his  life  to  his  first  resolution,  and  be- 
queathed to  the  establishment  the  fruits  of  his 
savings. 

Bucher  died  in  1729»  when  the  simple  and  just 
ideas  which  had  guided  him,  were  abandoned  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1811,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  resumed  its  influence.  At  this  period,  the 
orphans   of    Langendurfi'  were  united  with  those  of 
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Torgau,  and  the  two  combined  establishments  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wurker. 

In  1819,  the  number  of  pupils  was  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  ninety-eight  boys,  and  sixty-two  girls.  The 
former  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  and  make  their  own  clothes,  and  most  of 
the  instruments  they  use.  The  girls  are  employed  in 
the  internal  economy,  and  in  the  labours  belonging  to 
their  sex.  The  education  of  the  whole  is  directed  by  the 
influence  of  the  good  examples  which  they  receive  from 
their  superiors,  and  give  to  each  other  without  any  emu- 
lation but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  desire  of  doing 
well,  having  neither  rewards  nor  punishments.  Idle- 
ness is  represented  to  them  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  man ;  and  this  is  a  maxim  which  they  soon 
comprehend,  because  all  the  produce  of  their  labour 
is  employed  in  increasing  their  own  comforts.  They  . 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a 
little  geography  and  history.  Religious  instruction 
is  particularly  attended  to.  Most  of  the  teachers 
have  formerly  been  pupils  in  the  establishment,  and  are 
assisted  in  their  functions  by  the  eldest  of  the  present 
pupils  ;  who,  together  with  the  directors,  keep  the 
books,  and  make  the  reports  to  the  government.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  they  may  quit  the  house,  and 
choose  themselves  a  profession;  but  they  still  con- 
tinue their  connexion  with  the  director,  who  pays  for 
their  apprenticeship  on  account  of  the  establishment. 
The  girls  are  put  out  to  service  in  good  families,  and 
keep  up,  until  they  are  of  age,  a  correspondence  with 
the  director,  a  highly  respectable  man,  and,  indeed, 
their  father;  a  name  by  which  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
the  pupils,  call  him. 
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MADHOUSE  AT  AVERS  A. 

The  asylum  for  lunatics  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  maj'  be  classed  among  the  principal  insti- 
tutions of  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  M.  Lin- 
guitti,  director  of  this  hospital,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  makes  continued  experiments 
to  cure  these  unhappy  people  ;  from  which  he  always 
obtains  the  result,  that  moderate  work,  combined  with 
agreeable  amusement,  is  the  best  means.  For  this 
reason,  he  has  at  this  house  a  printing-office,  where 
several  works  have  already  been  printed,  and  at  which 
many  of  these  unhappy  people  are  employed.  Others 
who,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  recover  for  a  short 
time  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  engaged  in  making 
translations  from  the  English  and  French,  into  the 
Italian  language.  Besides  this,  many  are  occupied 
with  music,  others  in  husbandry,  and  a  variety  of 
emplo^'ments,  but  particularly  in  a  manufactory  of 
woollen  cloth. 

By  these  means,  this  miserable  class  of  people, 
once  an  incumbrance  to  their  families  and  the  state, 
become  useful  to  society,  and  put  many  idlers  to  the 
blush. 


MR.  GUY. 

Mr.  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  which  bears 
his  name,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  solely  by  his 
industry  and  frugality.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lighter- 
man and  coal  dealer  in  Horsleydown,  and  was 
apprenticed   to    a   bookseller.      He    began    business 
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with  a  stock  of  the  value  of  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  house  which  still  forms  the  angle  be- 
tween Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street.  English  Bibles 
being  at  that  time  indifferently  printed,  he  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland,  and  im- 
porting them  into  this  country;  but  this  practice 
proving  detrimental  to  the  university,  and  the  king's 
printer,  they  employed  all  possible  means  to  suppress 
it  ;  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  Mr.  Guy  found  it  his 
interest  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  them,  and  in 
consequence,  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
trade.  Being  a  single  man,  he  spent  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  profits  ;  he  dined  on  his  counter,  with 
no  other  table-cloth  than  a  newspaper,  and  vvas  not 
more  nice  about  his  apparel.  But  a  still  more  profit- 
able concern  than  his  trade  was  opened  to  his  active 
mind  during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  seamen's  tickets.  For  the  application  of 
this  fortune  to  charitable  uses,  tlie  public  are  indebted 
to  a  trifling  circumstance.  He  employed  a  female 
servant,  whom  he  had  agreed  to  marry.  Some  days 
previous  to  the  intended  ceremony,  he  had  ordered 
the  pavement  before  his  door  to  be  mended  up  to  a 
particular  stone,  which  he  had  marked,  and  then  left 
his  house  on  business.  This  servant,  in  his  absence, 
looking  at  the  workmen,  saw  a  broken  stone  beyond 
this  mark,  which  they  had  not  repaired  ;  and  on  point- 
ing to  it  with  that  design,  they  acquainted  her  that 
Mr.  Guy  had  not  ordered  them  to  go  so  far.  She, 
however,  directed  it  to  be  done,  adding,  with  the 
security  incidental  to  her  expectation  of  soon  becom- 
ing his  wife,  "  Tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  he  will  not 
I 
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be  angry."  But  she  too  soon  learnt  how  fatal  it  was 
for  any  one  in  a  dependent  situation,  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  their  authority  ;  for  lier  master,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  enraged  at  finding  that  the  workmen  had 
gone  beyond  his  orders,  broke  off  his  engagement  to 
the  servant,  and  devoted  his  ample  fortune  to  public 
charity. 


INVENTOR  OF  THE  LAURENCEKIRK 
SNUFF-BOXES. 

In  the  town  of  Alyth,  in  Scotland,  there  lately 
lived  a  man  of  much  personal  celebrity,  of  the  name 
of  James  Sandy.  The  originality  of  genius,  and 
eccentricity  of  character,  which  distinguished  this 
person,  have  been  rarely  surpassed.  Deprived  at 
an  early  age  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  he  contrived,  by ' 
dint  of  ingenuity,  not  only  to  pass  his  time  agreeably, 
but  to  render  himself  an  useful  member  of  society. 
He  soon  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits  ; 
and  contrived,  as  a  workshop  for  his  operations,  a 
sort  of  circular  bed,  the  sides  of  which  being  raised 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  clothes,  were  em- 
ployed as  a  platform  for  turning-lathes,  table-vices, 
and  cases  for  tools  of  all  kinds.  His  genius  for  prac- 
tical mechanics  was  universal.  He  was  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  turning,  and  constructed  several  very  curious 
lathes,  as  well  as  clocks  and  musical  instruments  of 
every  description,  no  less  admired  for  the  sweetness 
of  their  tone,  than  the  elegance  of  their  execution. 
He  excelled,  too,  in  the  construction  of  optical  instru- 
ments, and  made  some  reflecting  telescopes,  the 
specula  of  which  were  not  inferior   to  those  finished 
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by  the  most  eminent  London  artists.  He  suggested 
some  important  improvements  in  the  machinery  for 
spinning  flax  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  made  the 
wooden  jointed  snuff-boxes,  generally  called  Lau- 
rencekirk boxes,  some  of  which,  fabricated  by 
this  self-taught  artist,  were  purchased  and  sent  as 
presents  to  the  royal  family.  To  his  other  endow- 
ments, he  added  an  accurate  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  engraving,  and  in  both  these  arts  produced  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  excellence.  For  upwards  of  fifty 
years  he  quitted  his  bed  only  three  times,  and  on 
these  occasions  his  house  was  either  inundated  with 
water,  or  threatened  with  danger  from  fire.  His 
curiosity,  wliich  was  unbounded,  prompted  bira  to 
hatch  different  kinds  of  bird's  eggs  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  body,  and  he  afterwards  reared  the 
motley  brood,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent;  so 
that,  on  visiting  him,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
various  singing  birds,  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
given  birth,  perched  on  his  head,  and  warbling  the 
artificial  notes  he  had  taught  them.  Naturally  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  constitution,  and  an  active,  cheerful 
turn  of  mind,  his  house  was  the  general  coffee-room 
of  the  village,  where  the  affairs  of  both  church  and 
state  were  discussed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  In 
consequence  of  long  confinement,  his  countenance  had 
rather  a  sickly  cast;  but  it  was  remarkably  expressive, 
particularly  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  country 
friends.  This  singular  man  had  acquired  by  his  in- 
genuitj'  and  industry,  an  honourable  independence, 
and  died  possessed  of  considerable  property.  He 
married  about  three  weeks  before  his  death. 
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SPIDER  THREAD. 

It  had  long  been  a  question  among  philosophers, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  render  the  labours  of  the 
spider  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  this  question  was  par- 
tially solved  by  M.  Bon  of  Lauguedoc,  who  fabricated 
a  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  from  the 
threads  of  spiders.  They  were  nearly  as  strong  as 
silk,  and  of  a  beautiful  grey  colour. 

The  predatory  habits  of  the  spider,  however, 
would  seem  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  their 
being  bred  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  such  a 
manufactory  at  all  productive.  The  following  argu- 
ments against  the  probability  of  any  permanent  or 
real  advantage  resulting  from  this  attempt,  were  pub- 
lished by  Reaumur,  whom  the  Royal  Academy  had 
deputed  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

The  natural  fierceness  of  spiders  renders  them 
unfit  to  be  bred  and  kept  together.  Four  or  five  thou- 
sand being  distributed  in  cells,  fifty  in  some,  one  or 
two  hundred  in  others,  the  big  ones  soon  killed  and 
eat  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  in  u  short  time  there  were 
scarcely  above  one  or  two  left  in  each  cell ;  and  to 
this  inclination  of  devouring  their  own  species  is 
attributed  the  scarcity  of  spiders,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  number  of  eggs  they  lay.  Reaumur 
also  affirms,  that  the  web  of  the  spider  is  inferior  in 
strength  and  lustre  to  that  of  the  silk-worm,  and  pro- 
duces less  of  the  material  fit  for  use.  The  thread  of 
the  spider's  web  can  only  bear  a  weight  of  two  grains 
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without  breaking  ;  and  the  bag  sustains  the  weight  of 
thirty-six  grains.  The  thread  of  a  silk-worm  will 
bear  two  drams  and  a  half,  so  that  five  threads  of  the 
spider  are  necessary  to  form  a  cord  equal  to  that  of  a 
silk-worm;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
these  so  closely  together  as  to  avoid  leaving  any 
empty  spaces,  from  which  the  liglit  would  not  be 
reflected,  tlie  lustre  would  consequently  be  consider- 
ably less.  This  was  noticed  at  the  time  the  stockings 
were  presented  to  the  society  by  M.  de  la  Hire.  It 
was  further  observed,  that  spiders  afford  less  silk  than 
silk-worms,  the  largest  bags  of  the  latter  weighing 
four  grains,  the  smaller  three  grains,  so  that  2,304 
worms  produce  a  pound  of  silk.  The  bags  of  a 
spider  weigh  about  one  grain  ;  when  cleared  of  the 
dust  and  filth,  they  lose  about  two  thirds  of  that 
weight.  The  work  of  twelve  spiders,  therefore,  only 
equals  that  of  one  silk-worm  ;  and  a  pound  of  silk 
will  require,  at  least,  27,648  spiders.  But  as  the 
bags  are  solely  the  work  of  the  females,  who  spin 
them  to  deposit  their  eggs  in,  there  must  be  kept 
55,296  spiders  to  yield  one  pound  of  silk ;  and  this 
will  apply  to  the  good  ones  only,  the  spiders  in  gar- 
dens barely  yielding  a  twelfth  part  of  the  silk  of  the 
domestic  kinds.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them 
would  not  produce  more  than  one  silk- worm ;  and 
663,555  such  spiders,  would  scarcely  yield  a  pound 
of  silk  ! 


I  S 
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STOCKING  KNITTING. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  sheep 
were  very  generally  kept  along  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  Aberdeenshire,  and 
every  little  farmer  took  care  to  have  the  wool  of  his 
small  flock  spun  into  a  kind  of  coarse  yarn  in  his 
own  faraih',  which  was  afterwards  woven  by  country 
weavers,  and  sold  at  the  markets  to  pedlars,  who  dis- 
tributed it  over  the  rest  of  Scotland.  A  taste  for  finery 
banished  this  manufacture,  and  in  its  stead,  the  women 
fell  into  the  habit  of  spinning  worsted  yarn,  and 
knitting  it  into  hosiery,  chiefly  for  foreign  sale.  The 
quantity  of  wool  required  to  furnish  materials  fof 
this  manufacture,  the  fineness  of  its  quality,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  it  as  nearly  uniform  as  possi* 
ble,  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  wool  of  the 
native  sheep,  and  to  procure  sorted  wool  of  a  proper 
kind  in  its  place,  as  thus  they  had  no  waste.  The 
demand  for  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep  being  thus 
lessened,  concurring  with  other  causes,  made  this 
species  of  stock  to  be  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
•whole  of  the  wool  manufactured  into  hose  came  at 
last  to  be  imported  from  England.  It  became,  also, 
a  business  to  have  the  wool  combed  ;  it  was  then 
given  out  by  weight,  to  the  women  in  every  corner  of 
the  country,  who  returned  it  to  the  merchant  at  a 
stated  time  in  wrought  hose,  which  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  properly  dressed  and  prepared  for  the 
market.  In  this  way  the  manufacture  spread  wide 
throughout  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  and  Aberdeen 
hose    became   an   article   of  great  importance  in  the 
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markets.  Many  master  manufacturers,  or  rather  dealers, 
acquired  by  this  means  great  wealth;  and  vast  sums 
of  money  were  thus  brought  into  the  country.  Women 
of  all  ages  were  seen  every  where  walking  from  place 
to  place,  busily  employed  in  knitting;  for  which  they 
gave  up  all  other  employments  ;  and  even  boys  and 
men  often  engaged  in  this  effeminate  work,  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  enabled  them  to  earn  a 
moderate  subsistence.  This  branch  of  manufacture, 
however,  from  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  consumers, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  stocking  frame,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  on  the  decline  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  totally  abandoned. 
It  is  said,  that  now  a  woman  employed  at  this  work 
cannot,  with  the  closest  application,  earn  more  than 
eighteen-pence  a  week. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  TO  AGRICULTURE 
BY  WOMEN. 

The  perfection  which  agriculture,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  industrious  pursuits,  has  attained, 
has  not  been  confined  to  man  alone  ;  in  this  he  has 
been  assisted  by  that  partner  which  the  Eternal,  in 
the  height  of  his  beneficence,  has  given  him,  to 
share  his  labours,  to  alleviate  his  pains,  and  to  embel- 
lish his  life.  Indeed,  by  opening  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  by  reverting  to  the  most  distant  periods 
of  time,  we  shall  perceive  through  the  glimmering 
light  which  succeeds  the  darkness  of  unknown  cen- 
turies, that  woman,  so  well  designated  by  Madame 
Bourdie  in  her  epistle  to  the  men,  as  **  the  flower  of 
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the  human  species,"  has  had   ia  all  ages  a  direct 
share  in  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

By  raising  up  the  veil  which  fiction  and  heathenism 
have  placed  between  us  and  truth,  we  shall  see,  in  a 
very  remote  back  ground,  history  pointing  to  Isis, 
and  saying,  "  she  was  Queen  of  Egypt." 

While  Osiris  was  dictating  laws  to  the  Egyptians, 
Isis,  his  wife,  was  giving  them  those  precepts  of 
agriculture,  which  rendered  his  dominions  the  richest 
in  the  universe.  Isis  had  chosen  the  ox  as  her  type, ' 
on  account  of  its  great  usefulness  in  agriculture  ; 
from  hence  the  Egyptians  fancied,  that  the  soul  of 
that  princess  had,  after  her  death,  animated  the  ox ; 
and,  impelled  by  this  idea,  they  exalted  that  useful 
animal  to  the  rank  of  a  deity. 

There  are  still  extant  several  statues  of  Isis,  which 
represent  her  with  the  body  of  a  woman,  and  the 
head  of  an  ox ;  and  we  know  of  several  monuments, 
on  which  their  numerous  inscriptions  witness  what  an 
idea  those  people  who  had  adopted  the  worship  of 
Isis,  entertained  of  their  Deity. 

If  we  continue  in  our  attempts  to  dispel  the  clouds 
which  fable  and  superstition  have  raised  around  truth, 
we  shall  find  in  Sicily  a  queen,  who  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  on  mankind  by  giving  them  lessons 
of  agriculture,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  corn,  and  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  it. 
That  queen  is  Ceres,  whom  the  ancients,  by  an  allegory 
equally  just  and  ingenious,  have  represented  as  mother 
of  Plutus  ;  meaning,  unquestionably,  that  agriculture 
is  the  source  of  all  riclies. 

The  Greeks,  who  personified  all  received  favours, 
as  they  deified  all  virtues,  wishing  to  perpetuate  their 
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gratitude  to  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  made  her  the  god- 
dess of  agriculture  and  harvest. 

These  facts,  purified  from  the  dross  of  fable  and 
raythology,  prove  that  the  two  best  cultivated  coun- 
tries, whose  fruitfulness  was  envied  by  all  others,  were 
indebted  to  women  for  their  fertility.  How  many 
more  instances  could  be  here  adduced  !  We  might 
name  Minerva,  Queen  of  Athens,  who  brought  her 
subjects  acquainted  with  the  olive  tree,  and  the  use 
of  its  fruit ;  and  who  made  them  cultivate  the  land, 
instead  of  following  piracy,  which  she  suppressed. 
The  honours  of  apotheosis  conferred  on  Flora,  on 
Pomona,  on  Pales,  Perenna,  Bubona,  Mellona,  Vel- 
lonia,  &c.  afford  just  ground  to  believe,  that  all  these 
women  rendered  services  to  agriculture. 

In  Sparta,  while  the  men  were  fighting  for  their 
countr}'^,  the  women  were  cultivating  the  soil.  In 
the  Isle-Dyeux,  or  Isle-Dieu,  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  La  Vendee,  tiie  men  are  exclusively 
employed  in  navigation,  fisheries,  &:c.  ;  and  the 
women,  from  time  out  of  mind,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  all  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  island. 

Among  almost  all  savage  nations,  the  men  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  while  the  women 
were  performing  all  the  business  of  agriculture. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  P.oraan  republic,  the 
care  of  the  kitchen-garden  was  intrusted  to  the 
mother  of  the  family. 

It  is  to  an  Empress  of  China  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms. 

Isabella,  sister  to  Charles  V.,  married  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  made  the  Danes 
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adopt  tlie  use  of  garden  vegetables ;  and  taught  them 
that  mode  of  culture  by  her  own  example. 

Marie  Sj'bille  de  Merian  braved  the  dangers  of  a 
long  and  disagreeable  voyage,  to  study  botany  in 
Surinam  ;  from  whence  she  brought  a  figured  lierbal, 
forming  a  large  quarto  volume. 

Mademoiselle  Linnajus,  daughter  to  the  celebrated 
professor  of  the  Upsal  university,  assisted  her  father 
in  his  immortal  work. 

The  charming  Hydrangea,  so  well  known  undfer 
the  name  of  Hortcnsia,  is  a  new  tribute  paid  by 
Commerson  to  tlie  talents  and  memory  of  Made- 
moiselle Hortense  de  Paute. 

Elizabeth  Black  wall  has  published  a  work  on 
botany,  in  six  volumes  folio,  with  figured  plants, 
which  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  learned. 

Madame  Victorine  de  Chatenay  has  published  a 
work  in  three  volumes,  entitled,  Le  Calendrier  de 
Flore  (Flora's  Calendar)  in  which  arc  united  cor- 
rectness as  to  facts,  with  that  peculiar  grace  of  epis- 
tolary style  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  whose  name  is  above  all  praise, 
has  written,  with  her  usual  eloquence,  several  articles 
on  botany. 

The  charming  garden  at  Kew,  one  of  the  first, 
one  of  the  handsomest,  and  one  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant of  those  landscape  gardens  which  the  English 
have  imitated  from  the  Chinese,  was  created  by  a 
Princess  of  Wales. 
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FRENCH  MANUFACTURES. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  ma- 
chinery was  not  practised  in  France,  still  less  that 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Since  that  time,  the  most  perfect 
kind  of  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  several 
establishments,  which  supply  all  the  wants,  except  a 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  thiead,  which  is  smuggled 
into  the  kingdom,  and  which  supplies  the  fine  manu- 
factures of  Tarare  and  St.  Quentin. 

Considering  the  obstacles,  the  prejudices,  which 
impeded  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  into 
France,  M.  Chaptal,  in  his  Essay,  De  V  Industrie  Fran- 
caise,  says,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  ;  and  thatit  is  a  prodigy 
which  does  as  much  honour  to  the  French  character, 
as  the  victories  obtained  by  her  armies.  Machines 
have  produced  a  great  revolution  in  manufactures, 
the  produce  of  which  was  formerly  calculated  by 
the  number  of  hands  employed  ;  but  now  the  extent 
of  the  industry  of  a  country  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  machines,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  the 
population. 

The  increase  of  machinery  in  Europe,  has  changed 
the  nature  of  the  commerce  in  India,  whence  all  the 
manufactured  cottons  were  formerly  imported.  To 
employ  the  hands  which  were  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture, the  English  government  lias  applied  them  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  other  articles 
furnished  by  the  West  India  islands.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  will  greatly  facilitate  the  propo- 
gation  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  India. 
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The  present  regulations  for  manufactories  in  France, 
might  serve  as  a  pattern  for  many  countries  in  Europe. 
Every  workman  is  obliged  to  keep  a  small  book, 
which  is  given  to  him  on  finishing  his  apprenticeship. 
This  book  he  must  produce  when  he  is  admitted  into 
any  manufactory  ;  and  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  till  the  workman  is  desirous  of  seeking  em- 
ployment elsewhere  ;  when  the  master,  if  he  has  any 
complaints  to  make,  enters  them  in  this  book.  This 
very  simple  method  prevents  both  vagrancy  and  mis- 
conduct. The  fetters  which  shackled  manufacturers, 
have  been  removed  ;  but  authority  has  preserved, 
and  even  increased,  the  power  which  it  possessed  over 
the  manufacturing  population.  Hence  those  com- 
binations and  mutinies  of  workmen,  which  so  seriously 
compromise  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  property 
of  masters,  are  almost  unknown  in  France. 

There  is  also  another  institution  which  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  each 
manufacturing  town  there  is  a  board  or  committee, 
called,  Conseil  de  Prudhommes ;  which  decides,  without 
delay  or  expense,  all  disputes  that  arise  between 
masters  and  their  workmen.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1820,  the  Conseil  de  Prudhommes  of  Rouen 
adjusted  matters  in  twelve  hundred  out  of  thirteen 
hundred  cases  that  came  before  it ;  and  in  the  remain-, 
ing  hundred,  pronounced  decisions  against  which  the 
parties  have  not  appealed. 


FRENCH  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

The  farmer's  wife,  fermiere,  (says  M.  de  Cubieres) 
bestows  her  attention  and  her  daily  cares  on  whatever 
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is  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  farm. 
She  inspects  the  dovecote,  the  farm-yard,  the  stalls, 
the  dairy,  the  orchard,  &c.  She  sells  the  vegetables, 
the  fruit,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  ewes  and  their 
fleeces ;  to  her  is  entrusted  the  gathering  of  hemp 
and  flax,  with  the  first  operations  these  plants  undergo  ; 
in  the  southern  countries,  she  has  also  under  her 
management  the  important  business  of  rearing  silk- 
worms, and  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

She  knows  how  to  excite  workmen  to  their  labour ; 
to  the  lazy  she  gives  a  new  life,  by  friendly  remon- 
strances ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  supports  by  her 
praises  the  zeal  of  the  most  laborious. 

She  knows  how  to  inspire  awe,  by  a  studied  silence, 
and  to  insure  obedience  by  the  mildness  of  command; 
she  renders  all  her  labourers  faithful,  by  bestowing 
on  them  a  due  share  of  her  confidence. 

It  is  she  who  presides  daily  at  the  preparation  of 
their  food ;  in  their  sickness  she  attends  them  with 
maternal  care ;  on  the  days  of  rest  she  excites  them 
to  rural  sports. 

In  short,  surrounded  by  her  labourers,  by  her 
husband,  by  her  children,  who  form  her  principal 
riches,  she  enjoys  that  felicity  which  springs  from 
benevolence  ;  she  is  happy  in  the  happiness  she  con- 
fers on  others  ;  and  that  large  family,  free  from  fear, 
from  cupidity,  from  ambition,  leads  a  happy  and 
peaceful  life. 

PRUSSIAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  King  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  extend  and 
improve   the  agriculture   of    his   dominions,  invited 
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Von  Thaer,  who  resided  near  Luneberg,  to  setlie  in 
his  kingdom,  and  assist  in  diffusing  agricultural  know- 
ledge. The  estate  of  Moegelin  was  given  to  him, 
to  improve  and  manage  as  a  pattern  farm.  It  consists 
of  about  1200  English  acres.  At  that  time  the 
annual  value  was  estimated  at  2000  rix  dollars,  but 
it  is  now  supposed  to  be  worth  12,000.  This  R03  al 
Institution,  of  which  Von  Tliaer  is  the  director,  lias 
three  professors  besides  himself,  who  by  their  lec- 
tures, and  the  example  of  the  farm  of  Moegelin, 
Jiave  diffused  much  important  information  relating 
to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, &c.  of  Germany? ,  Holland,  and  France, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  s^'stem 
adopted  by  this  great  agriculturist. 

"  The  favourite  article  of  cultivation  with  Von  Thaer 
is  potatoes,  on  which  he  sets  a  peculiarly  high  value. 
His  mode  is  simple  and  easy  ;  they  are  planted  in  rows 
after  the  plough,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels  to  the 
acre.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  are  earthed  with 
a  double  breasted  plough,  first  parallel  to  the  rows  in 
which  they  are  planted,  and  then  with  the  same  plough 
the  furrows  are  crossed,  thus  leaving  the  potatoes  in 
small  square  patches.  When  at  maturity,  the  soil  is 
turned  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  all  the  roots 
carefully  collected  by  women  and  children.  The 
stalks  are  far  more  abundant  than  those  of  our 
potatoes,  and  yield,  I  should  think,  from  what  I  saw, 
as  four  to  one.  This  haulm  is  carefully  turned,  dried, 
and  collected  into  stacks,  and  is  used  as  litter  for  the 
horses  and  cows,  instead  of  straw,  which  is  here  con- 
verted into  food  by  cutting  it  .small. 
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"  Like  all  his  countrymen,  Von  Thaer  prefers 
German  small  potatoes  to  our  large  ones ;  they  are 
less  mealy,  and  have  a  different  flavour.  His  pre- 
ference, if  his  facts  are  correct,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  certainly  supported  by  better  reasons  than  I 
have  heard  from  any  other  person  in  this  country. 
He  contended,  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  the 
potatoe  depends  on  the  quantity  of  starch  that  it  con- 
tains ;  that,  upon  analysis,  the  smaller  kind  of  potatoes 
that  are  here  cultivated,  contains  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  starch  than  any  that  grow  to  a  larger  size  ; 
that  beyond  a  certain  size,  which,  by  giving  the  roots 
sufficient  room,  they  will  naturally  attain,  the  in- 
crease is  only  water,  and  can  scarcely  be  termed, 
nutriment. 

"  The  average  produce  of  his  potatoes,  in  a  series 
of  years,  has  been  three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
this  he  compared  with  what  I  stated  to  be  the  average 
weight  of  an  acre  of  turnips  on  good  land,  as  well 
cultivated  as  his  is,  in  England ;  and  which  I  stated 
below  the  truth,  at  twenty  tons,  because  I  wished  not 
to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  to  support  an  hypo- 
thesis. He  contended,  that  his  average  growth  of  three 
hundred  bushels,  or  five  tons  of  potatoes,  contained 
more  nutriment  than  twenty  tons  of  turnips,  because 
the  "proportion  of  starch  in  potatoes  to  that  in  turnips, 
was  much  more  than  four  to  one.  I  did  not  urge  the 
quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  turnip,  because  I  wished 
to  learn  his  views,  rather  than  to  suggest  my  own. 

"  A  brewery  and  distillery,  are  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  every  large  farming  establishment 
in  Germany.  The  result  of  many  experiments  in  the 
latter,   proved  that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
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produced  from  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  as 
from  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat,  or  thirty-three  of 
barley.  As  the  products  of  grain,  or  of  potatoes, 
are  relatively  greater,  the  distillery  is  regulated  by 
that  proportion.  The  different  inventions  for  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel,  cheap  as  it  is,  both  in  the  brewery 
and  distillery,  though  highly  useful  to  the  pupils  of 
the  establishment,  presented  to  me  nothing  of  novelty 
in  either  their  principle  or  their  application. 

"  During  the  existence  of  the  foolish  continental 
system,  the  scarcity  of  sugar  gave  rise  to  many  ex- 
perunents  here,  which,  thougli  beneficial  at  the  time, 
have  ceased  to  be  longer  useful.  VonTliaer  found,  after 
many  trials,  that  the  raost  profitable  vegetable  from 
which  sugar  could  be  made,  was  the  common  garden 
turnip  (of  which  species  I  did  not  ascertain),  and 
that  whilst  sugar  was  sold  at  a  rix  dollar  the  pound,  it 
was  very  profitable  to  extract  it  from  that  root.  The 
samples  of  sugar  made  during  that  period  from 
different  roots,  the  processes,  and  their  results,  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Museum,  but  would  now  be 
tedious  to  describe.  They  are  certainly  equal  in 
strength  and  sweetness,  and  those  refined,  in  colour 
and  hardness,  to  any  produced  from  the  sugar-cane  of 
the  tropics. 

"  An  important  object  of  this  establishment  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  which, 
as  far  as  regards  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  has  admirably 
succeeded.  By  various  crosses  from  select  Merinos, 
by  sedulously  excluding  from  the  flock  every  ewe 
that  had  coarse  wool,  and,  still  more,  by  keeping 
thorn  in  a  warm  house  during  the  winter.  Von  Thaer 
has  brought  the  wool  of  his  sheep  to  great  fineness. 
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far  greater  than  any  that  is  clipped  in  Spain  ;  but  the 
improvement  of  the  carcass  has  been  neglected,  so 
that  his,  like  all  other  German  mutton,  is  very  in- 
different. In  England,  where  the  flesh  is  of  much 
more  value  than  the  fleece,  the  Merino  breeding  has 
not  been  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The 
fleeces  of  the  Moegelin  flock,  (the  name  of  Von 
Thaer's  farm,)  average  about  three  pounds  and  a  half 
each  ;  they  have  been  sold  to  English  traders,  who 
came  to  the  spot  at  one  period  to  purchase  them,  as 
high  as  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  whilst 
the  whole  flesh  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  shillings.  This  statement  will  readily  account 
for  the  fact,  that  though  Merino  sheep  are  very 
beneficial  In  Prussia  and  Saxony,  they  have  been 
found  unprofitable  with  us. 

"  Von  Thaer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  professors 
of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides,  has  arranged 
the  various  kinds  of  wool  on  cards,  and  discriminated, 
with  geometrical  exactness,  the  fineness  of  that  pro- 
duced from  difterent  races  of  sheep.  The  finest  are 
some  specimens  from  Saxony  ;  his  own  are  the  next. 
The  fine  Spanish  wool  from  Leon  is  inferior  to  his, 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  sixteen.  The  wool 
from  Botany  Bay,  of  which  he  had  specimens,  is 
inferior  to  the  Spanish.  He  had  arranged,  by  a 
similar  mode,  the  relative  fineness  of  the  wools  pro- 
duced on  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body  of  the  sheep, 
so  as  to  bring  under  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  fleeces  ; 
and  he  had  also  ascertained  the  proportioned  weight 
of  those  diflferent  parts.  The  application  of  optics 
and  geometry,  by  which  the  scales  that  accompany 
K    3 
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the  specimens  are  constructed,  is  such,  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  on  any  mind  of  tlie  accuracy  of  the  results* 
The  scales,  indeed,  show  only  the  fineness,  and 
not  the  length  of  the  fibre ;  which  is,  I  believe,  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  process  of  spinning. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Moegelin  sheep  is  so  widely 
diffused,  that  the  ewes  and  rams  are  sold  at  enormous 
prices  to  the  agriculturist  in  East  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  as  far  as  Russia." 

The  various  implements  used  on  the  farm,  are  all 
made  by  smiths,  wheelers,  and  carpenters,  residing 
round  the  institution ;  the  workshops  are  open  to  the 
pupils,  and  they  are  encouraged,  by  attentive  inspec- 
tion, to  become  masters  of  the  more  minute  branches 
of  the  economy  of  an  estate. 


HUNGARIAN  PEASANTRY. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  greater  moral 
degradation,  or  more  abject  slavery,  than  that  of  the 
peasantry  in  Hungary  ;  the  worst  period  of  English 
villanage  was  never  half  so  oppressive ;  and  the  state 
of  the  Serfs  of  Russia  is  one  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, compared  with  that  of  the  Hungarian  peasant ; 
the  Russian  Serf  does  his  quantity  of  labour,  and 
ensures  support  and  protection  in  sickness  and  in  age  ; 
but  not  so  the  wretched  Hungarian,  who  may  always 
be  dismissed  at  the  will  of  his  lord. 

The  peasants  in  Hungary  were  formerly  bound  to 
perform  indefinite  services,  until  Maria  Theresa  put 
the  whole  under  regulations,  by  fixing  the  quantity  of 
land  upon  each  estate,  which  was  to  remain  irrevo- 
cably in  the  ])ossession  of  the  peasantry,  giving  to  each 
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peasant  his  portion,  called  a  Session,  and  describing 
the  services  which  should  be  required  of  him  by  his 
lord  in  return.  The  quantity  of  land  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil.  The  services  required  of  the  father  of  the 
family  are  one  hundred  and  four  days  during  the 
year,  if  he  work  without  cattle  ;  or  fifty-two  days, 
if  he  bring  two  horses  or  oxen  ;  or  four,  if  neces- 
sary with  ploughs  and  carts.  Besides  this,  he  must 
give  four  fowls  and  twelve  eggs,  and  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  butter;  and  every  thirty  peasants 
must  give  one  calf  yearly.  He  must  also  pay  a 
florin  for  his  house,  must  cut  and  bring  home  a 
klaster  of  wood;  must  spin  in  his  family  six  pfund 
of  wool  or  hemp,  provided  by  his  lord  ;  and  among 
four  peasants,  he  also  claims  what  is  called  a  long 
journey,  that  is,  they  must  transport  twenty  centvers, 
each  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  the  distance  of  two 
da^'s'  journey  out  and  home  ;  and  besides  all  this, 
each  peasant  must  pay  one  tenth  of  the  products  of 
his  industry  to  the  church,  and  one  ninth  to  the 
lord. 

These  services,  iieavy  as  they  are,  form  not  the 
whole  of  the  claims  on  the  peasantry,  who  pay  tribute 
from  which  their  lords  are  exempt,  maintain  all  the 
soldiers  that  pass  through  the  country,  execute  all  the 
public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  6cc. ;  in  fact,  it  can 
safely  be  said,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  services  which 
they  are  compelled  to  perform.  What  aggravates  these 
grievances  a  thousand-fold  is,  that  the  Hungarian 
peasant  is  subject  to  stripes  and  imprisonment  at  the 
will  of  his  lord,  who  too  often  exercises  his  authority 
with  unsparing  cruelty. 
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What  the  consequences  of  so  debasing  a  system 
must  he,  it  is  easy  to  foretel  :  but  "  look  on  that  pic- 
ture, and  on  this,"  and  see  the  beneficial  effects  which 
an  enfranchisement  of  the  vassals  instantaneously 
produces. 

Count  Festitis  having  purchased  an  estate   in  the 
Murakos,  a  tract   of  country  between  the  Muhr  and 
the  Drave,  he  granted  lands  to  the  peasants  at  a  fixed 
annual  rent,   a  few  only  remaining  on   the  common 
tenure  of  service.     In  these  free  villages,  the  value 
of  land  has  risen  to  such  a  degree,  that  the   owner 
of  four  acres  is  esteemed  wealthy,  and  the  population 
has   increased    from    fifty    families   to    six   hundred. 
Although  still  subject  to  the  government  duties,  and 
suffering  from  the  efiects  of  two  bad  seasons  and   an 
inundation   of  the  Drave,   these    peasants  were,    in 
1814,  striving  cheerfully  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation,    while    their    neighbours   on   the   common 
footing,  although  each  family  possessed   thirty  acres, 
were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  tardy  bounty  of  their 
lord,     'i'hese  free  villagers  also  afford  an   exception 
to  the  general  dishonesty  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  ; 
their  household  furniture  is  often  exposed  on  the   out- 
side of  tlieir  cottages,  and  does  not  even  require  the 
protection  of  the  large  dogs  coramon  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

GERMAN  REDEMPTIONERS. 

The  misery  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, principally  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  they 
suiFer,  has  served  for  aliment  to  the  service  of  men, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  establish  their  criminal  projects 
upon    bases    almost   as    obnoxious   as    tliose  of    tlie 
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former  slave  trade.  Numerous  unhappy  persons 
have  been  thus  seduced  to  expatriate  themselves,  in 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  happier  lot  upon  tlie  shores  of 
the  new  world  ;  and  have  actually  sold  themselves  to  a 
term  of  slavery,  as  a  compensation  for  their  passage. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1818,  an  expedition  of 
this  kind  was  fitted  out  from  Amsterdam,  the  passengers 
of  which  had  agreed  with  the  mercenary  captain  on 
the  following  odious  terms. 

*'  We,  passengers,  promise  to  fulfil  faithfully  the 
following  conditions  :  With  respect  to  the  price  of 
the  passage  above  stipulated,  for  so  much  as  we  have 
not  yet  paid,  we  engage  to  gain  by  our  labour  in 
America  what  we  owe ;  and  we  who  owe  tlie  whole 
amount  of  our  passage,  are  bound,  if  required,  and  if 
we  are  unable  to  find  better  conditions,  to  hire  our- 
selves for  four  or  five  years,  in  order  to  pay  for  our 
passage ;  and  we  who  have  only  paid  for  a  part  of 
our  passage,  equall}'  promise  to  let  ourselves  out  to 
work  for  the  same  time,  for  the  sum  we  still  owe. 

"  We  promise  besides,  we  passengers,  men  or 
women,  fathers  or  mothers,  children  and  families,  here 
assembled,  the  children  for  their  parents,  the  parents 
for  their  children,  the  brother  for  his  brother,  and  the 
sister  for  her  sister,  when  v/e  shall  find  an  opportunity 
to  employ  ourselves  in  America,  to  engage  ourselves 
in  service,  and  to  answer  one  for  the  other,  one  for  all 
the  others,  whether  he  be  of  our  family  or  not,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  passage  be  diminished  or  aug- 
mented as  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  until  we  all 
and  our  families  have  employment,  and  the  captain 
be  no  loser  by  us  ;  knowing  very  well  that  we  pas- 
sengers who  have  children,  a  family,  brothers,  and 
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sisters,  ought  all  to  submit  to  our  wives  or  husbands, 
our  children,  our  brothers,  our  sisters,  being  sent 
separatel3^  tn  whatever  place,  in  order  to  gain,  in 
private  service,  profession,  or  labour,  or  in  any  manner 
that  shall  be  deemed  the  best,  the  price  of  our  passage  ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  not  in  any  case  refuse  the 
engagements  proposed  to  us,  or  contract  others  with- 
out t];e  permission  or  knowledge  of  the  captain,  it  is 
agreed  for  those  who  have  not  paid  for  their  passage, 
for  those  who  still  owe  part,  and  for  those  who  cannot 
find  an  engagement,  that  they  must  consent  to  me, 
the  captain,  carrying  them  to  such  place  in  America 
as  it  shall  please  me,  and  wherever  I  may  find  it 
expedient  to  proceed,  or  wherever  it  may  suit  me  to 
sail !" 

These  horrible  conditions  were  signed  by  three 
hundred  passengers.  They  had  contracted  with  the 
captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  which  was  to  proceed  first 
to  Baltimore.  She  was  in  the  worst  state  when  she 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  clauses 
of  the  contract,  by  which  the  captain  liad  engaged 
to  feed  them  properly  during  the  voyage,  he  had  not 
even  embarked  the  necessar}'  quantity  of  provisions  ; 
for,  after  sixty-two  days'  navigation,  the  leaks  had  so 
gained  upon  the  ship,  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  and  famine  had  already  made  frightful  ra- 
vages. It  was  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  in  this 
deplorable  condition,  that  she  was  forced  into  Belera, 
near  Lisbon. 

Long  before  her  arrival  on  the  coast,  the  passen- 
gers had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery,  not 
more  by  the  small  quantity  than  by  the  bad  quality 
of  the  provisions.     The  water   was  gone,  and   sea- 
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water  was  their  only  drink.  So  much  iiad  they  been 
wasted,  that  forty  had  already  died  of  famine. 
Among  the  rest  there  were  a  great  many  sick,  some 
of  whom  died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Portugal. 

Miserable  as  the  situation  of  these  poor  creatures 
■was,  yet  the  kindness  of  the  Regency  of  Lisbon, 
who  furnished  them  with  provisions  and  other  succours 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  rendered  it  quite  as  com- 
fortable as  if  they  had  reached  their  destination.  A 
recent  traveller  in  the  United  States,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  gives  the  following  afflicting  details. 

"  A  practice  which  has  been  often  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  this  country,  naturally  excited  my 
attention.  It  is  that  of  individuals  emigrating  from 
Europe  without  money,  and  pa^'ing  for  their  passage 
by  binding  themselves  to  the  captain,  who  receives 
the  produce  of  their  labour  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

"  Seeing  the  following  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, put  in  by  the  captain  and  owner  of  the  vessel 
referred  to,  I  visited  the  ship. 

'  THE  PASSENGERS 

*  On  board  the  brig  Bubona,  from  Amsterdam,  and 
•who  are  willing  to  engage  themselves  fur  a  limited 
time,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  passage,  consist 
of  persons  of  the  following  occupations,  besides 
women  and  children,  viz.  thirteen  farmers,  two  bakers, 
two  butchers,  eight  weavers,  three  tailors,  one  gar- 
dener, three  masons,  one  mill-sawyer,  one  white- 
smith, two  shoe-makers,  three  cabinet-makers,  one 
coal-burner,  one  barber,  one  carpenter,  one  stocking- 
weaver,  one  cooper,  one  wheelwright,  one  brewer, 
one   locksmith.— Apply    on    board   of   the  Bubona, 
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opposite  Callowhill-street,  in  the  river  Delaware  ;  or 
to  W.  Odlin  and  Co.  No.  38,  South  Wharves.' — 
Oct.  2.' 

"  As  we  ascended  the  side  of  this  hulk,  a  most 
revolting  scene  of  want  and  misery  presented  itself. 
The  eye  involuntarily  turned  for  some  relief  from  the 
horrible  picture  of  human  suffering,  which  this  living 

sepulchre  afforded.     Mr. inquired  if  there  were 

any  shoe-makers  on  board.  The  captain  advanced  ; 
his  appearance  bespoke  his  office  ;  he  is  an  American, 
tall,  determined,  and  with  an  eye  that  flashes  with 
Algerine  cruelty.  He  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
for  shoe-makers  ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  scene 
which  followed.  The  poor  fellows  came  running  up 
with  unspeakable  delight,  no  doubt  anticipating  a 
relief  from  their  loathsome  dungeon.  Their  clothes, 
if  rags  deserve  that  denomination,  actually  perfumed 
the  air.  Some  were  without  shirts  ;  others  had  this 
article  of  dress,  but  of  a  quality  as  coarse  as  the 
worst  packing  cloth.  I  inquired  of  several  if  they 
could  speak  English.  They  smiled,  and  gabbled, 
*  No  Engly,  no  Engly,  one  Engly  talk  ship.'  The 
deck  was  iilthy.  The  cooking,  washing,  and  scul- 
lery departments  were  close  together.  Such  is  the 
mercenary  barbarity  of  the  Americans  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  trade,  that  they  crammed  into  one  of 
those  vessels  five  hundred  passengers,  eighty  of  whom 
died  on  the  passage.  The  price  for  women  is  about 
seventy  dollars ;  men, eighty  dollars ;  boys,  sixty  dollars. 
When  they  saw  at  our  departure  that  we  had  not 
purchased,  their  countenances  fell  to  that  standard 
of  stupid  gloom,  which  seemed  to  place  them  a  link 
helow  rational  beings." 
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ALPINE  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  of  the  Upper  Alps,  though  b^  no 
means  wealthy,  live  like  lords  in  their  houses  ;  while 
the  heaviest  portion  of  agricultural  labour  devolves 
on  the  wife.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
woman  yoked  to  the  plough  along  with  an  ass,  while 
the  husband  guides  it.  A  farmer  of  the  Upper  Alps 
accounts  it  an  act  of  politeness,  to  lend  his  wife  to  a 
ueighbour  who  is  too  much  oppressed  with  work ; 
and  the  neighbour,  in  his  turn,  lends  his  wife  for  a 
few  days'  work,  whenever  the  favour  is  requested. 

THREAD  MANUFACTURE. 

One  of  the  last  trials  in  Scotland  for  witchcraft, 
occurred  in  the  parish  of  Erskine,  in  Renfrewshire. 
The  person  supposed  to  have  been  bewitched,  or  tor- 
mented, by  the  miserable  wretches  believed  to  be  in 
compact  with  the  devil,  was  a  Miss  Christian  Shaw, 
daughter  of  John  Shaw,  of  Bargarren.  This  young 
lady,  to  the  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  her  good  neigh- 
bours, survived  the  machinations  of  Satan  and  his 
accomplices  ;  and  having  afterwards  acquired  a  re- 
markable dexterity  in  spinning  fine  yarn,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  manufacturing  it  into  thread.  Her 
first  attempts  in  this  way  were  necessarily  on  a  small 
scale.  She  executed  almost  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cess with  her  own  hands,  and  bleached  her  materials 
on  a  large  slate  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
housd.  She  succeeded,  however,  so  well  in  these 
trials,  as  to  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on, 
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and  to  tdke  the  assistance  of  her  younger  sisters  and 
neighbours.  The  then  Lady  Blanlyre  carried  a 
parcel  of  her  thread  to  Bath,  and  disposed  of  it 
advantageously  to  some  manufacturers  of  lace ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  first  thread  made  in  Scotland 
that  had  crossed  the  Tweed.  About  this  time  a 
person  who  was  connected  with  the  family  happening 
to  be  in  Holland,  found  mcan«  to  learn  the  secrets  oi 
the  thread  manufacture,  which  was  then  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  in  that  country,  particularly  the  art  of 
sorting  and  numbering  the  threads  of  different  sizes, 
and  packing  them  up  for  sale ;  and  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  twisting  and  twining  machines. 
This  knowledge  he  communicated  on  his  return  to 
his  friends  in  Bargarren;  and  by  means  of  it  they 
were  enabled  to  conduct  their  manufacture  with  more 
regularity,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  The  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to  spin  fine 
yarn  ;  twining  mills  were  erected  ;  correspondences 
were  established  ;  and  a  profitable  business  was  car- 
ried on.  Bargarren  thread  became  extensively  known  ; 
and  being  ascertained  by  a  stamp,  bore  a  good  price. 
From  tlie  instructions  of  the  family  of  Bargarren,  a 
few  families  in  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  and  continued  in  it  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  howe^ier,  that  a 
manufacture  of  that  kind  could  be  confined  to  so 
small  a  district,  or  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  so 
few  hands,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  secrets 
of  the  business  were  gradually  divulged  by  appren- 
tices and  assistants.  A  Mr.  Pollock,  in  Paisley, 
e'-tablishefl  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort  ;  which 
was  speedily  follnwod  bv  others. 
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The  Bargarren  and  Paisley  thread  was  of  that  sort 
known  to  merchants  hy  the  name  of  ounce  third ;  as 
distinguished  from  the  kinds  which  have  been  pre- 
pared chiefly  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen. 


CACHiMERE  SHAWLS. 

The  manufacture  of  shawls  at  Cachmerc,  which 
supplies  all  the  world  with  a  splendid  article  of  dress, 
furnishes  employment  to  the  industry  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  individuals.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  shawls  manu- 
factured annually  ;  but  the  number  of  looms  employed 
is  said  to  be  sixteen  thousand,  and  supposing  five 
shawls  are  on  an  average  made  at  each  loom,  it  would 
give  eighty  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

A  shop  may  be  occupied  with  one  shawl,  provided 
it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one,  above  a  year,  while  other 
shops  make  six  or  eight  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
Of  the  best  and  most  worked  kinds,  not  so  much  as 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day  by  three 
people,  which  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most 
of  the  shops.  Shawls  containing  much  work  are 
made  in  separate  pieces  at  different  shops ;  and  it.  may 
be  observed,  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
pieces,  when  completed,  correspond  in  size. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  frame-work,  at  which  the 
persons  employed  sit  on  a  bencli ;  their  number  is 
from  two  to  four.  On  plain  shawls,  two  people  alone 
are  employed,  and  a  long,  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle  is 
used ;  those  of  which  the  pattern  is  variegated,  are 
worked  with  wooden  needles,  there  being  a  separate 
needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour,  and  without  t]ie 
I  2 
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aid  of  a  shuttle.  The  operation  of  their  manufacture 
is  of  course  slow,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
work  which  their  patterns  may  require. 

The  women  and  children  pick  out  the  line  wool 
from  the  coarse  hair,  and  other  heterogeneous  matter  ; 
which  is  afterwards  carded  by  young  girls  with  their 
fingers  on  India  muslin,  to  lengthen  the  fibre,  and 
clean  it  from  dirt ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  delivered  to' 
the  d^-ers  and  spinners.  The  loom  that  is  used  is 
very  simple  and  horizontal;  the  weaver  sits  on  the 
bench,  a  child  is  placed  below  him  with  his  e^i'es  on 
the  pattern,  and  gives  him  notice,  after  every  throw  of 
the  shuttle,  of  the  colours  wanted,  and  the  bobbins  to 
be  next  employed. 

The  Oostaud,  or  head  workman,  superintends, 
while  his  journeymen  are  employed  near  him  imme- 
diately under  his  directions.  If  they  have  any  new 
pattern  in  hand,  or  one  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar,  he  describes  to  them  the  figures, colours,  and 
threads  which  they  are  to  use,  wliile  he  keeps  before 
him  the  pattern  on  which  they  happen  to  be  employed, 
drawn  upon  paper.  During  the  operation  of  manu- 
facturing, the  rough  side  of  the  sliawl  is  uppermost  on 
the  frame;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Oostaud  never 
mistakes  the  regularity  of  the  most  figured  piece. 

The  wages  of  the  head  workmen,  (the  employer 
furnishing  the  materials)  are  from  six  to  eight  pice  per 
day  ;  of  the  common  workmen,  from  one  to  four  pice ; 
which  currency  in  Cachmcrc  may  be  valued  at  three 
halfpence  each.  When  a  merchant  enters  into  the 
trade,  he  frequently  engages  several  shops,  which  he 
collects  in  a  spot  under  his  own  eye  ;  or  he  supplies 
the  head  workmen  with  thread,  which  has  been  spun 
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by  women,  and  previously  coloured  ;  and  they  carry 
on  the  manufacture  at  their  own  homes,  having  before- 
hand received  instructions  from  the  merchant  re- 
specting the  quality  of  the  goods  he  may  require,  their 
colours,  patterns,  &c.  After  the  goods  are  finished, 
the  merchant  carries  them  to  the  custom-house,  where 
each  shawl  is  stamped,  and  pays  a  certain  duty,  the 
amount  of  which  is  settled  according  to  the  value  and 
quality  of  the  piece.  The  officer  of  government 
generally  fixes  the  value  beyond  what  the  goods  are 
in  reality  worth,  and  the  duty  levied  on  this  estimate 
is  one-fifth.  Most  shawls  are  exported  from  Cachmere 
unwashed,  and  fresh  from  the  loom.  Amritsir  is  the 
great  shawl  mart,  and  there  they  are  better  washed 
and  packed  than  in  Cachmere  ;  but  of  those  sent  to 
the  westward,  many  are  worn  unwashed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  DIAPER. 

The  town  of  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  has  long 
been  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  diaper,  or  table 
linen.  Table  cloths  are  here  prepared  of  almost 
any  length,  breadth,  and  fineness,  with  whatever 
coats  of  arms,  or  mottos,  wrought  into  them,  that 
may  be  required.  During  the  last  half  century, 
great  improvements  in  weaving  this  fabric  have  been 
made.  Formerly,  two  or  three  persons  attended,  and 
united  their  labours  in  the  operation  of  weaving  one 
web;  but  now,  by  means  of  the  fly  shuttle,  and  what 
is  called  a  frame  for  raising  the  figure,  a  single 
weaver  can,  without  assistance,  work  a  web  of  two 
yards  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  corporation  of  Dunfermline  preserves,  as  a 
L  3 
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singular  specimen  of  ingenuity,  a  man's  shirt  wrought 
in  the  loom  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  weaver 
of  the  town,  called  Inglis.  The  shirt  has  no  seaui ; 
and  every  thing  was  completed  without  aid  from  the 
needle,  excepting  a  button  for  the  neck. 


MULEY  ISMAEL. 

The  olive  plantations  in  the  provinces  of  South 
and  West  Barbary,  do  honour  to  the  agricultural 
taste  of  the  Emperor  Muley  Ismael.  Some  of  these 
cover  about  six  square  miles  of  ground  ;  the  trees 
are  planted  in  right  lines,  at  a  proper  distance  ;  the 
{)lantation  is  interspersed  with  openings,  or  squares, 
to  let  in  the  air.  These  openings  are  about  a  square 
acre  in  extent.  It  appears  that  they  were  all  planted 
by  Muley  Ismael,  whose  indefatigable  industry  was 
proverbial.  Wherever  that  warrior  (who  was  always 
in  the  field)  encamped,  he  never  failed  to  employ 
his  army  in  some  active  and  useful  operation,  to  keep 
them  from,  being  devoured  by  the  worm  of  indolence, 
as  he  expressed  it.  Accordingly,  wherever  he  en- 
camped, we  find  extensive  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
planted  by  his  troops,  which  are  not  only  a  great 
ornament  to  the  country,  but  produce  abundance  of 
fine  oil.  The  olive  plantations  at  Ras-el  Wed,  near 
Terodant  in  Suse,  are  so  extensive,  that  one  may 
travel  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  imder  their 
shade,  without  being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
efl'iilgent  African  sun. 
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THE  JAPANESE. 


As  an  instance  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  the 
Japanese,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  they  import 
from  the  Kurile  islands,  into  the  interior  of  Japan, 
herrings  spoiled  by  keeping,  to  serve  as  manure  for 
the  cotton  plants.  They  first  boil  the  herrings  in 
large  iron  kettles,  then  put  them  in  presses,  and  let 
all  the  liquid  flow  into  the  same  kettles,  from  which 
tliey  take  the  oil  for  their  lamps.  What  remains 
of  the  herrings,  is  spread  upon  mats,  and  laid  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  till  they  become  almost  converted  to 
ashes.  They  are  then  filled  into  sacks,  and  put  on 
board  the  boats.  The  earth  round  each  cotton  plant 
is  manured  with  them,  which  causes  the  crop  to  be 
extremely  abundant. 

TURKISH  EXACTIONS. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppressive,  or  more  likely  to 
cripple  industry,  than  the  policy  adopted  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  revenues  of  a  certain  district, 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  villages,  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  person  who  wishes  to  farm  them,  after  ascer- 
taining their  value  with  all  practicable  accuracy,  goes 
to  a  minister,  and  ctFers  what  he  thinks  proper  for  the 
terra  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  As  the 
government  is  always  indigent,  the  offer  of  ready 
money  is  generally  accepted  ;  and  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  farmer  to  exercise  unlimited 
dominion  over  the  district  in  question,  and  to  augment 
his  revenue  by  every  means  of  fraud,  violence,  and 
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extortion.  Thus,  what  was  originally  supposed  to 
produce  fifteen  purses,  he  perhaps  luakes  to  yield 
forty.  The  peasantry  are  thereby  ruined  ;  since  the 
farmer  must  oppress,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself 
for  his  enormous  expences,  or  he  must  fall.  The 
peasant  being  rated  in  proportion  to  the  ^ross  produce 
of  the  land  he  cultivates,  cannot  possibly  do  more 
than  glean  a  scanty  subsistence,  which  may  be  ^ 
obtained  by  slight  exertions,  and  the  most  wretched 
system  of  husbandry  ;  and  thus,  whilst  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  strong  positive  motive  to  oppress,  the 
stimulus  to  production  on  the  part  of  the  landholders 
is  the  most  feeble  negative  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  practical  effects  of  this  system  arc  seen  in  the 
depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of 
robbers  and  rebels ;  the  great  body  of  whom  it  is 
known  are  composed  of  peasantry  and  other  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  who  have  been  thus  stripped  of  their 
possessions. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  first  step  towards  marriage  among  the  American 
Indians,  is  a  proof  of  the  industry  of  each  party. 
The  parents  on  both  sides  having  observed  an  attach- 
ment between  two  young  persons,  negociatefor  them. 
This  generally  commences  from  the  house  where  the 
bridegroom  lives,  whose  mother  is  the  negociatrix  for 
him,  and  begins  her  duties  by  taking  a  good  leg  of 
venison,  or  bear's  meat,  or  something  else  of  the  same 
kind,  to  the  house  where  the  bride  dwells,  not  for- 
getting to  mention  that  her  son  had  killed  it.  In 
return  for  this,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  if  she  other- 
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wise  approves  of  the  match,  which  she  well  under- 
stands by  the  presents  to  be  intended,  will  prepare 
a  good  dish  of  victuals,  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
woman,  such  as  beans,  Indian  corn,  or  the  like,  and 
then  taking  it  to  the  house  where  the  bridegroom 
lives,  will  say,  "  This  is  the  produce  of  my  daughter's 
field,  and  she  also  prepared  it."  If,  afterwards,  the 
mothers  of  the  parties  are  enabled  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  each  other,  that  the  young  people  have  pro- 
nounced that  which  was  sent  them,  very  good,  the 
bargain  is  struck.  It  is  as  much  as  if  the  young 
man  had  said  to  the  girl,  "  I  am  able  to  provide  you 
at  all  times  with  meat  to  eat !"  and  she  had  replied, 
"  and  such  good  victuals  from  the  field,  you  shall 
have  from  me  !"  From  this  time,  presents  of  this 
kind  are  continued  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  friendship 
between  the  two  families  daily  increasing,  they  do 
their  domestic  and  field  work  jointly  ;  and  when  the 
young  people  have  agreed  to  live  together,  the 
parents  supply  them  with  necessaries,  such  as  a  kettle, 
dishes  or  bowls,  and  what  is  required,  as  well  as  with 
axes,  hoes,  «kc.,  to  work  in  the  field. 


THE  JESUITS  IN  PARAGUAY. 

A  remarkable  example  of  a  society  of  mutual 
co-operation,  was  formed  by  the  Jesuits,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  Paraguay.  They 
found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  difl^erent  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  men,  when  they  first 
begin  to  unite  together ;  strangers  to  the  arts,  sub- 
sisting precariously  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
hardly  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  subor- 
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dination  and  government.  The  Jesuits  set  themselves 
to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals, 
and  to  build  houses.  They  brought  them  to  live 
together  in  villages,  and  trained  them  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of 
society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of 
serenity  and  order.  These  people  became  the  sub- 
jects of  their  benefactors,  who  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father 
directs  liis  children.  Respected  and  beloved,  a  few- 
Jesuits  presided  over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
They  maintained  a  perfect  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was 
obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  together  with 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  kind,  were  depo- 
sited in  common  store  houses,  from  which  each  indi- 
vidual received  every  thing  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the 
■passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished. 
An  admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  infamy, 
or,  on  some  singular  occasion,  a  few  laslies  with  a 
whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among 
these  innocent  and  happy  people. 


METROPOLITAN  HORTICULTURE. 

Among  otiier  blessings  that  gardening  has  bestowed 
on  London,  is  that  of  its  being  a  preventive  of  pes- 
lilence  and  the  plague,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
jiiaking  cleanliness  a  matter  of  profit  in  this  immense 
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metropolis ;  from  whence  the  soil  is  carefully  re- 
moved, to  manure  the  ground  occupied  by  gardeners 
in  the  environs,  which  is  now  calculated  to  exceed 
six  thousand  acres,  within  twelve  miles  of  London ; 
all  of  which  is  constantly  cultivated  for  the  supply  of 
the  markets  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Stevenson  states,  that  three  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  ground  in  Surrey  alone,  are  employed  as 
market  gardens  ;  and  Middleton  observes,  that  from 
Kensington  to  Twickenham,  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  for  seven  miles,  composes  the  great  fruit 
gardens  north  of  the  Thames,  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  market.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  number 
of  hands  this  ground  employs.  Even  during  the 
six  winter  months,  it  is  computed  that  it  affords  work 
to  five  persons  on  an  acre;  and  at  least  double  that 
nnmber  for  the  summer  months,  who  are  principally 
females  ;  and  if  Ave  add  porters,  hawkers,  &c.,  it  will 
be  found  to  treble  the  amount ;  making  the  number 
exceed  ninety  thousand  persons,  who  are  in  the 
summer  months  daily  employed  by  the  gardeners 
within  a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  round  London. 


ENTERPRISING  HORTICULTURIST. 

The  cultivation  of  apples  has  been  attended  to 
with  so  much  care  of  late  years  in  England,  that  a 
gardener,  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  in  August, 
1818,  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  sixteen 
varieties  of  apples ;  and  in  September,  he  exhibited 
fifty-eight  other  sorts,  all  grown  in  his  own  garden, 
and  considered  the  finest  coliection  ever  exhibited. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  exhi- 
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bited  fift^^-three  additional  sorts ;  making,  in  the  whole, 
a  variety  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  kinds  of 
the  staple  fruit  of  the  country  ;  which  in  point  of 
real  value,  takes  place  of  all  others,  and  affords  a 
variety  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both  for  the  desert 
and  for  culinary  purposes,  as  well  as  the  drink  of 
which  Philips  in  Miltonian  verse  has  sung. 

GROWING  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  were  not  planted  any  where  in  Scotland, 
in  the  open  field,  till  about  the  year  1728,  when 
Thomas  Prentice,  a  day  labourer,  first  made  the  expe- 
riment in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth.  The  trial  was  so 
successful,  that  his  example  was  soon  followed  by 
several  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
any  of  the  produce  thus  raised,  was  exposed  to  sale. 
Prentice,  at  length,  ventured  into  the  market  with  his 
potatoe  crop ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  branch  of 
industry  for  several  years,  accumulated  about  c£200, 
which  he  sunk  in  double  interest ;  and  with  this  to 
live  on,  he  retired  to  Edinburgh;  where  he  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1792. 


SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS. 

To  the  sterility  of  soil,  the  cold  watery  clin)ate, 
the  avarice  of  certain  proprietors  of  lands,  the  want 
of  towTis  and  inland  communications,  it  has  been 
observed,  is  owing  that  spirit  of  emigration  and  ad- 
venture so  prevalent  of  late  years  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  which  neither  remonstrances,  ship- 
wreck, nor  hardships  of  any  kind,  can  check.  Indeed 
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this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  situation 
t)f  these  people  at  home  is  such  as  no  language  can 
describe,  or  imagination  conceive.  If  with  great  la- 
bour and  fatigue  the  farmer  raises  a  slender  crop  of 
grain,  the  autumnal  rains  often  baffle  his  utmost 
efforts,  and  frustrate  all  his  expectations  ;  and  instead 
of  being  able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent,  he  sees  his 
family  in  danger  of  perishing  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  the  possibility  of 
any  assistance  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  state  of  farming,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  throughout  the  interior  of  the  highlands  ;  but 
as  the  country  has  an  extensive  coast,  and  many 
islands,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  shores  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  their  maritime 
situation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  those 
gifts  of  nature  which,  in  any  other  commercial  king- 
dom, would-  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the 
most  valuable  purposes,  are  in  Scotland  lost,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  poor  natives  and  the  public.  The  only 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  parts,  and  those  of  the  more  distant  coast, 
consists  in  this  ;  that  the  latter  with  the  labours  of 
the  field,  have  to  encounter  alternately  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  navigation. 

To  these  distressing  circumstances  at  home,  new 
difficulties  and  toils  await  the  devoted  farmer  when 
abroad.  He  leaves  his  family  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  fishery  in  October,  accompanied  by 
his  sons,  brothers,  and  frequently  an  aged  parent, 
and  embarks  on  board  a  small  open  boat,  in  quest  of 
the  herrings,  witli  no  other  provisions  than  oatmeal, 
potatoes,   and  fresh  water  ;  no   other  bedding  than 
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heath,  twigs,  or  straw  ;  the  covering,  if  any,  an  old 
blanket,  plaid,  or  great  coat.  Thus  provided,  he 
searches  from  bay  to  bay,  through  turbulent  seas, 
frequently  for  several  weeks  together,  before  the  shoals 
of  herrings  are  discovered.  The  glad  tidings  serve 
to  vary,  but  not  to  diminish,  his  fatigues.  Unremitting 
nightly  labour  (the  time  when  the  herrings  are  taken), 
pinching  cold  winds,  heavy  seas,  shores  covered  with 
snow  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  towards  filling 
up  the  measure  of  his  distresses ;  while,  to  men  of 
such  exquisite  feelings  as  the  Highlanders  generally 
possess,  the  scene  which  awaits  him  at  home  does  it 
most  effectually. 

Having  realized  a  little  money  amongst  country 
purchasers,  he  returns  with  the  remainder  of  his  cap- 
ture, through  a  long  navigation,  frequently  amidst 
unceasing  hurricanes,  not  to  a  comfortable  home  and 
a  cheerful  family,  but  to  a  hut  composed  of  turf, 
without  windows,  doors,  or  chimney,  environed  with 
snow,  and  almost  hid  from  the  eye  by  its  great  depth. 
Upon  entering  this  solitary  mansion,  he  frequently 
finds  a  part  of  his  family  lying  upon  heath  or  straw, 
languishing  through  want,  or  epidemical  disease  ; 
while  the  few  surviving  cows,  which  possess  the  other 
end  of  the  cottage,  instead  of  furnishing  further  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  blood,  demand  his  immediate  at- 
tention to  keep  them  in  existence. 

The  season  now  approaches  when  he  is  again  to 
delve  and  labour  the  ground,  on  the  same  slender 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  crop,  or  a  dry  harvest.  The 
cattle  which  have  survived  the  famine  of  the  winter, 
are  turned  out  to  the  mountains  ;  and,  having  put 
liis  domestic  affairs  into  the  best  situation  which  a 
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train  of  accumulated  misfortunes  admits  of,  he  resumes 
the  oar,  either  in  search  of  the  summer  herring,  or 
wliite  fishery.  If  successful  in  the  latter,  he  sets  out 
in  his  open  boat  upon  a  voyage  (taking  the  Hebrides 
and  the  opposite  coast  at  a  medium  distance)  of  two 
hundred  miles,  to  vend  his  cargo  of  dried  cod,  ling, 
bcc.  at  Greenock  or  Glasgow.  The  produce,  which 
seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  laid  out, 
in  conjunction  with  his  companions,  upon  meal  and 
fishing  tackle  ;  and  he  returns  through  the  same 
tedious  navigation. 

The  autumn  calls  his  attention  again  to  the  field ; 
the  usual  round  of  disappointment,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
tress awaits  him  ;  thus  dragging  through  a  wretched 
existence,  in  the  hope  of  scon  arriving  in  that  country 
where  the  weary  shall  be  at  rest. 

Such  is  the  hard  lot  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  a  fifth  part  of  our  island.  Neglected  by 
government,  forsaken  by  the  gentry,  oppressed  by 
stewards  and  taxmen,  cut  off  during  most  part  of 
the  year  by  impassable  mountains  and  impracticable 
navigations,  from  the  seats  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  plenty  ;  living  at  considerable  distances  from  all 
human  aid,  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  any  of 
those  comforts  which  might  soften  the  rigour  of  their 
calamities  ;  and  depending,  most  generally,  for  the 
bare  means  of  subsistence,  on  the  precarious  appear- 
ance of  a  vessel  freighted  with  meal  or  potatoes,  to 
which  the^'  with  eagerness  resort,  though  often  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  Upon  the  whole,  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  some  few  estates  excepted,  are 
the  seats  of  poverty,  famine,  and  despair,  exciting 
the  pity  of  every  traveller,  while  the  virtues  of  the 
inhabitants  attract  his  admiration.  b:  ? 
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RUSTIC  RESPECT. 


During  the  harvest  of  1817,  as  a  numerous  band 
of  reapers,  principally  inhabiting  a  parish  in  the 
centre  of  Fifeshire,  were  returning  from  labour  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  they  observed  a  field  of  ripe  corn 
belonging  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  an  excellent 
man,  far  from  affluent,  but  endeared  to  the  lower  ranks  ' 
by  the  benevolence  of  his  character.  Thinking  it 
quite  fit  for  the  sickle,  they  immediately  and  simul- 
taneously proceeded  to  work  ;  and  actually  cut  down 
the  whole  of  the  grain,  and  put  it  in  sheaves,  with- 
out any  instructions  or  expectation  of  reward.  This 
little  trait  of  unlooked-for  attention  and  kindness  from 
his  parishioners  and  neighbours,  could  not  fail  to 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  worthy 
clergyman. 


DISCOVERY  OF  PORCELAIN. 

Although  many  persons  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  the  phantoms  of  discovering  the  perpetual 
motion,  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  niight 
have  been  much  better  employed,  yet  even  these 
pursuits  have  sometimes  proved  of  great  service. 
Porcelain,  which  had  been  known  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  for  ages,  was  not  made  in  Europe  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  John 
liottgcr,  a  German  from  Schlaiz  in  Voigtiand,  was 
the  first  in  Europe  who  invented  the  art.  This  man 
was  apprentice  to  one  Zorn,  an  apothecary  at  Berlin, 
where  he  met  with  an  alchymist,  who  in   return   for 
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some  good  offices  done  to  hira  by  Bottger,  promised 
to  teach  hira  the  art  of  making  gold.  Bottger  then 
imagining  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 
making  gold,  immediately  concluded  that  his  fortune 
■was  made,  and  ran  away  from  Berlin  into  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1700.  Thither  he  was  pursued,  but  he  found 
protection  in  that  country,  where  they  at  length  urged 
hira  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  pretended  knowledge  ; 
which,  in  fact,  the  poor  fellow  was  not  able  to  do,  as 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and,  in  truth,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  In  order,  however,  to  dis- 
cover the  grand  secret,  he  laboured  incessantly  ;  and 
it  so  happened,  that  having  once  mixed  various  earths 
together,  in  order  to  make  strong  and  durable  cru- 
cibles, in  the  course  of  baking  them,  he  accidentally 
discovered  the  art  of  making  porcelain.  Thus  the 
intended  transmutation  took  place,  not  in  the  metals, 
indeed,  but  in  his  own  person  ;  and  as  if  be  had  been 
touched  with  a  conjurer's  wand,  he  was  on  a  sudden 
transformed  from  an  alchymist  into  a  potter.  The 
first  porcelain  thus  manufactured  at  Dresden  in  1706, 
was  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  being  made  of  a  brown 
clay. 


COAL  MINES. 

The  gold  mines  of  South  America  were  discovered 
about  the  same  time  that  coal  was  first  begun  to  be 
worked  in  England  ;  and  although  it  was  formerly 
a  question  as  to  which  was  the  most  valuable  dis- 
covery, yet  time  has  proved  the  latter  of  ten-fold  im- 
portance. Both  indeed  constitute  material  branches 
of  industry  to  the  respective  countries. 
M  3 
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The  first  mention  of  coal  in  England,  is  in  a  grant 
of  Henry  the  Third,  1239,  to  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
where  the  townsmen  have  a  charter  to  dig  for  coals  ; 
but  in  1306,  the  use  of  it  was  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  a  public  nuisance,  corrupting  the  air 
with  its  smoke.  How  very  differently  have  succeeding 
parliaments  thought  of  it !  Although  so  early  as  the 
year  1421,  the  coal  trade  appears  to  have  been  of  so 
considerable  importance,  that  a  duty  of  twopence  was 
laid  on  each  chaldron  ;  yet  so  late  as  1649,  it  would 
seem  that  it  but  ill  repaid  the  industry  of  the  adven- 
turers. Grey,  in  his  Chorographia  of  the  Coal  Trade 
in  that  year,  says,  "  There  come  sometimes  into  this 
river  [the  Tyne]  for  coales,  three  hundred  sayle  of 
ships.  Many  thousand  people  are  employed  in  this 
trade  :  many  live  by  working  them  in  the  pits  ;  many 
live  by  conveying  them  to  the  Tyne  ;  many  are  em- 
ployed in  conveying  them  in  keels  from  the  stathes 
aboard  the  ships.  One  coal  merchant  imployeth  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  in  his  works ;  yet  for  all  his 
labour,  care,  and  cost,  can  scarce  live  of  his  trade  ; 
nay,  many  of  tliem  hath  consumed  and  spent  great  es- 
tates, and  died  beggars.  1  can  remember  one  of  many 
that  hath  raised  his  estate  ;  many  I  remember  that 
hath  wasted  great  estates.  Some  South  gentlemen 
have,  upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into  this 
country,  to  hazard  their  money  in  coal  pits.  Master 
Beaumont,  a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuity  and  rare 
parts,  adventured  into  our  mines  with  his  o£30,000, 
who  brought  with  him  many  rare  engines  not  known 
in  these  parts ;  as  the  art  to  bore  with  iron  rods,  to 
try  the  deepness  and  thickness  of  the  coale ;  rare 
(•ngines  to  draw  water  out  of  pits  ;    waggons  with 
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•jne  horse,  to  draw  down  coales  from  the  pits  to  the 
stathes,  &c.  Within  a  few  years,  he  consumed  all 
his  money,  and  rode  home  upon  his  light  horse." 

The  family  of  Beaumont  have,  however,  since 
found  the  advantage  of  perseverance;  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  "  Master  Beaumont,"  who  "  consumed 
all  his  money,  and  rode  home  upon  his  light  horse," 
is  now  possessed  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  coal 
mines  in  the  northern  counties,  where  twenty-eight 
millions  of  tons  of  coals  are  raised  annually,  and 
which  it  has  been  calculated  can  continue  to  supply 
at  the  same  rate  for  a  thousand  years. 


HAPPY  MINERS. 
In  the  mountains  which  separate  the  southern  part 
of  Dumfriesshire  from  Nithsdale,  are  some  well- 
known  lead  mines,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
The  labourers  at  these  mines,  bear  but  little  resem- 
blance to  their  brethren  in  other  quarters.  They  are 
of  a  cheerful,  sober,  and  intelligent  character.  They 
work  in  the  mines  only  six  hours  out  of  twenty-four; 
they  have  therefore  much  leisure,  which  they  employ 
partly  in  the  cultivation  of  small  pieces  of  land 
allotted  to  them,  and  partly  in  reading.  They  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  public  library, 
towards  which  they  all  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  books.  They  have  also  a  good  school 
for  the  education  of  their  young.  The  library  was 
originally  established  by  an  overseer,  named  Mr. 
Stirling,  who  prevailed  with  the  workmen  to  unite 
for  that  purpose.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
library,  the  miners  here  were  in  no  degree  superior  to 
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ordinary  collieries  ;  but  a  taste  for  literature  speedily 
produced  its  ordinary  consequences — decency,  in- 
dustry, and  pride  of  spirit;  and  a  desire  to  give  a 
good  education  to  their  children. 

The  father,  and  grandfather,  of  the  celebrated 
Allan  Rarasay,  were  both  employed  as  superin- 
tendents of  these  mines  ;  and  it  was  at  the  village  of 
Leadhills  that  the  poet  was  born. 


THE  COTTAGE  SYSTEM. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  occasion  of  the 
scarcity  in  the  years  1795  and  1796,  made  various 
enquiries  into  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor,  which 
produced  some  interesting  memoirs  on  the  best  means 
of  supporting  them.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was,  that  to  enable  the  cottagers  to  occupy  a  piece 
of  land  sufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  cows,  or  to 
be  cultivated  for  grain  and  vegetables,  was  the  best 
means  of  relief. 

Mr.  Crutchley,  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
in  his  memoir  states,  that  "  wages  are  certainly  not 
raised  by  labourers  having  land  ;  I  am  persuaded  they 
are,  in  fact,  much  lowered ;  as  a  most  industrious  set  of 
men  are  employed  in  labour,  and  having  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  they  are  enabled  to  work  harder  than 
common  labourers  ;  by  this,  more  work  is  done  for  the 
same  wages.  ThediU'crence  between  a  cottager  and  a 
common  labourer  is  so  much,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
a  comparison,  except  it  be  that  of  an  o[)ulcnt  farmer 
to  a  cottager  ;  and  where  there  are  a  number  of  them 
in  any   parish,   the  rates  will  be   low.     The   puhlic 
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must  be  benefited  by  them,  there  being  not  a  yard 
of  waste  land  upon  any  of  tlieir  jiremises  to  be 
found." 

A  person  employed  by  the  board  in  1801,  and 
who  examined  above  forty  parishes  minutely,  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  gives  the  following 
general  result. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  cottagers  have 
amongst  them  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-four  cows. 
Not  one  of  them  receives  any  thing  from  the  parish, 
even  in  the  present  scarcity.  The  system  is  as  much 
approved  of  by  the  farmers,  as  it  is  by  the  poor 
people  themselves.  They  are  declared  to  be  the 
most  hard  working,  diligent,  and  industrious  labourers, 
who  have  land  and  cows ;  and  a  numerous  meeting 
of  farmers  signed  their  entire  approbation  of  the 
system.  In  the  above-mentioned  parishes,  rates  are 
on  an  average  seventeen-pence  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  ;  and  but  for  exceptions  in  some  families  who 
have  not  land,  and  of  certain  cases  and  expences 
foreign  to  the  enquiry,  they  would  not  be  one  penny 
in  the  pound. 

"  In  nine  parishes,  where  the  proportion  of  the 
poor  having  cows  amounted  to  rather  more  than  half 
the  whole,  poor  rates  are  three-pence  halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  In  twelve  parishes,  where  the  proportion 
is  less  than  half,  but  not  one  third,  poor  rates  are 
nine-pence  farthing.  In  ten  parishes,  where  the 
proportion  is  something  under  a  fourth,  poor  rates 
are  eighteen-pence  in  the  pound.  In  seven  parishes, 
where  the  proportion  is  but  nearly  one  sixth,  poor 
rates  are  four  shillings  and  three  halfpence.  And 
in  thirteen  parishes,  where  few  or  none  have  cows. 
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the  poor  rates  are  five  shillings  and  eleven-pence  in 
the  pound. 

"  The  poor  in  this  considerable  district  being  able 
to  maintain  themselves  without  parish  assistance  by 
means  of  land,  and  live  stock,  and  to  do  it  at  the 
same  time  so  much  by  their  industry  and  sobriety, 
and  consistently  with  an  honest  conduct,  clearly 
marked  by  the  entire  approbation  of  this  system  by 
the  farmers,  their  neighbours,  is  a  circumstance  which} 
well  considered,  does  away  a  multitude  of  those 
objections  and  prejudices  which  we  so  often  hear  in 
conversation." 

In  1816,  similar  enquiries  produced  similar  testi- 
monies of  the  excellence  of  this  system  ;  and  among 
other  evidence  may  be  noted  that  of  Mr.  Barker, 
steward  to  Sir  Robert  Sheffield  ;  who  speaking  of 
Lincolnshire,  sa^'S,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  any  poor  in  that  country,  because  they  have  all 
cows  ;  by  means  of  which,  they  are  in  a  comfortable 
state,  and  are  very  generally  equally  sober,  honest, 
and  industrious. 


MR.  FELLENBERG'S  ESTABLISHMENT 
AT  HOFWYL. 

Mr.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl,  having  long  remarked 
the  extreme  proHigacy  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
Swiss  towns,  and  the  habits  of  ignorance  and  vice 
in  which  their  children  were  brought  up,  formed  many 
years  ago  tlie  design  of  attempting  their  reformation, 
upon  princi[)les  ecjually  sound  and  benevolent.  His 
leading  doctrine  was,  that  to  make  these  poor  people 
better,  it  was  necessary  to  ujake  them  more  comfort- 
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able  ;  and  that  this  end  would  be  best  attained  by 
forming,  in  their  earliest  years,  habits  of  industry, 
which  might  contribute  to  their  subsistence ;  and  by 
joining  with  them  a  greater  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  than  had  yet  been  extended  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  coinmimity,  or  been  imagined  com- 
patible with  their  humble  pursuits.  He  began  his 
experiments  upon  a  small  number  of  children,  which 
he  increased  to  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  the  utmost  limit  upon  a  farm  of 
so  moderate  an  extent,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  These  children  were  taken  from 
the  very  worst  description  of  society,  the  most  de- 
graded of  the  mendicant  poor  in  Berne,  and  other 
Swiss  towns.  With  hardly  any  exception,  they  were 
sunk  in  the  vicious  and  idle  habits  of  their  parents,  a 
class  of  dissolute  vagrants,  resembling  the  worst 
kind  of  gipsies.  The  complete  change  that  has  been 
effected  in  them  all,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  affecting  sights  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  first  principle  of  the  system  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fellenberg,  is  to  show  the  children  gentleness 
and  kindness,  so  as  to  win  their  affections  ;  and 
always  to  treat  them  as  rational  creatures  cultivating 
their  reason,  and  appealing  to  it.  It  is  equally 
essentia!  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity 
of  industrious  and  \'irtuous  conduct  to  their  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  tlie  opposite 
behaviour,  in  reducing  them  from  the  comfort  in  which 
they  now  live,  to  the  state  of  misery  from  which 
they  were  rescued.  It  is  never  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  be  absent  from  their  thoughts,  that  manual  labour 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  is  the  grand  and  paramount 
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care  which  must  employ  their  whole  lives,  and  upon 
which  their  very  existence  depends.     To  this  every 
thing  else  is  made  subordinate  ;  but  with  it  are  judi- 
ciously connected  a  variety    of   intellectual  pursuits. 
At  their  hours  of  relaxation,  their  amusements  have 
an  instructive  tendency  ;  certain  hours  are  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  learning ;  and  while  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  conversation,  without  interrupting  for 
a  moment  the  necessary  business  of    their   lives,  is 
always  directed  towards  those  branches  of  knowledge 
in  which  they  are  improving  themselves  during  the 
intervals  of  labour.     They  apply  themselves  to  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  to  the  difterent  branches  of 
natural  history,  particularly  mineralogy  and  botany  ; 
in  which  they  take  a  singular  delight,  and  are  consi- 
derable  proficients.     The  connexion  of  these   with 
agriculture,   renders  them   most  appropriate  studies 
for  those  poor  children  ;  and  as  their  daily  labour 
brings  them  constantly  into  contact  with  the  objects 
of  those  sciences,  a  double  relish  is  thus  afforded  at 
once  to  the  science  and  the  labour.      You  may  see 
one  of  them  every  now  and  then  stepping  aside  from 
the  furrow,  where  several  of  them  have  been  working, 
to  deposit  a  specimen,  or  a  plant,  for  a  little  hortus 
siccus,  or  cabinet. 

There  is  one  other  subject  ever  present  to  their  minds, 
a  pure  and  rational  theology  ;  and  of  its  good  effects, 
all  travellers  bear  testimony,  and  one  has  noticed  a 
remarkable  instance.  When  the  harvest  once  required 
the  labourers  to  work  for  an  hour  or  two  after  night 
fall,  and  the  full  moon  rose  in  extraordinary  beauty 
over  the  magnificent  mountains  that  surround  the  plain 
of  Hofwyl,  suddenly,  as  if  with  one  accord,  the  poor 
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children  began  to  cliaiuit  a  liynin  which  they  had 
learnt  among  others,  but  in  which  the  Supreme  Being 
is  adored  as  having  "  Lighted  up  the  great  lamp  of 
the  night,  and  projected  it  in  the  firmament." 

FORT  MONTAGUE. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresborough,  there  is 
an  ornamental  building  called  Fort  Montague,  in 
honour  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  the  great  bene- 
factress of  its  grateful  occupiers.  It  stands  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  not  much  below  the  top  of  the  cliff ; 
and  its  embattled  wall,  its  pointed  cannon,  and  waving 
flag,  give  it  a  military  appearance.  This  house  was 
scooped  out  of  the  rock  by  a  poor  weaver  and  his  son. 
They  not  only  formed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling, 
but  cut  the  cliff  into  terraces,  rising  one  above  another, 
and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  in  agreeable 
walks,  planted  on  each  side  with  a  variety  of  flowers 
and  shrubs ;  there  are  also  arbours  with  seats  j  udi- 
ciously  placed,  a  green-house,  and  an  excellent  tea- 
room for  the  reception  of  company. 

In  completing  this  work,  the  weaver  and  his  son 
employed,  during  sixteen  years,  all  the  time  they 
could  spare  from  their  necessary  avocations,  being 
encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  neighbouring 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  industrious  man,  when  it 
was  completed,  made  it  his  habitation,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  give  some  new  decoration  to  the  romantic 
spot,  during  each  succeeding  year  of  his  life. 
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SIBERIAN  FISHERY. 

Before  tlie  opening  of  the  four  annual  fislieries, 
tickets  are  given  to  the  Cossacks,  registered  for 
military  service.  The  Attamans  receive  four,  tlie  Star- 
schines  three,  the  other  civil  and  military  officers  two, 
and  the  private  Cossacks  one  ;  but  these  tickets  may 
be  transferred  or  sold;  so  that  those  who  are  dis- 
charged and  not  upon  the  register,  who  have  not 
a  right  to  lish,  may   purchase  that  right  for  a  year. 

The  first  of  these  fisheries  is  the  most  important,  the 
most  productive,  and  the  most  curious,  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  tlie  season  when  it  takes  place,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  of  January,  the  registered 
Cossacks  are  assembled ;  inquiry  is  made  if  those 
who  have  been  absent  are  returned,  and  where  the  most 
fish  have  been  observed  ;  for  the  sturgeons  and  be- 
lugas begin  to  ascend  the  river  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  Autumn.  The  experienced  fishermen,  who  watch 
them  at  the  tiiue  the  ice  begins  to  form,  assert,  that 
these  fisli  sport  and  play  about  the  spot  which  they 
fix  upon  for  their  winter  abode,  where  they  lie  torpid 
on  the  sand.  A  da}'  is  then  fixed  for  opening  the 
fisher^'.  The  wishcd-for  day  is  ushered  in  by  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery.  The  Cossacks,  provided  with 
tickets,  mounted  on  sledges,  and  furnished  with  iron 
Iiooks  of  all  dimensions,  set  out  before  sun  rise,  and 
range  themselves  in  a  line  as  they  reach  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  An  Attaman,  elected  for  the  season, 
reviews  them,  and  examines  if  they  have  their  hooks 
and   their  arms  to  withstand  the  Kirguises,  by  whom 
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they  are  frequently  attacked  ;  the  jeassouls,  or  aides- 
de-camp,  recommend  order,  and  the  party  proceed  to 
the  designated  spot.  The  part  of  the  river  destined 
for  the  winter  fishery,  is  about  four  hundred  wersts  in 
length,  following  the  winding  course  of  the  Ural. 

Every  day  a  certain  space  is  set  apart  for  ope- 
rations. Each  Cossack  has  his  place,  which  he  chooses 
as  he  arrives,  and  which  he  may  change  with  his 
neighbour,  if  they  so  agree,  or  if  one  of  them  quits 
his  situation;  but  none  of  them  can  begin  to  fish  till 
the  Attaraanhas  given  the  signal  by  a  discharge  of 
musketry.  At  this  signal,  each  man  makes  a  hole, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  nearly  defined  in  the  ice 
at  the  spot  which  he  has  chosen.  He  thrusts  the 
largest  of  his  hooks  down  to  the  mud  of  the  river, 
which  is  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  deep. 
The  fish,  roused  from  its  torpor  by  another  hook 
which  the  fisherman  holds  in  his  left  hand,  strives  to 
burrow  deeper,  and  falls  upon  the  first  hook,  which  the 
Cossack  instantly  pulls  up  upon  the  ice.  It  some- 
times liappcns  that  two  neighbours  catch  the  same 
fish,  or  that  they  have  need  of  assistance  to  draw  up 
the  largest;  in  such  cases,  they  divide  the  booty. 
Some  of  them  will  catch  ten  sturgeons  a  day,  several 
of  which  will  weigh  as  much  as  five  puds,  (a  pud  is 
thirty-three  pounds  weight,)  and  belugas  of  above 
eight  hundred  pounds  weight.  Others  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  catch  any  thing  for  several  days ;  and, 
perhaps,  do  not  take  altogether  suflicient  to  defray  the 
expences  whicli  their  preparations  for  the  fishery  have 
occasioned,  and  which  they  often  make  upon  credit. 
They  never  fail  to  ascribe  this  ill  luck  to  some  spell 
that  is  set  upon  them  ;  and  if.  by  accident,  a  frog 
N   2 
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should  be  brought  up  by  their  hook,  they  immediately 
desist  from  fishing,  convinced  that  some  fatality 
would  attend  them 


DUTCH  FISHERIES. 

Blessed  as  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  with  shoals  of  fish,  this  fertile  source  of  wealth 
was  for  a  long  time  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  To  the  fisheries  on  our  coasts,  the  Dutch 
chiefly  owed  their  advancement  to  a  state  of  opulence 
and  national  importance.  Originally,  they  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  fishermen,  collected 
from  diiferent  quarters  of  the  world,  to  a  place  where 
they  could  enjoy  freedom  of  traffic,  and  living  in 
huts  erected  upon  a  spot  called  Damsluys ;  they  pur- 
sued with  industry,  and  under  wise  and  excellent 
regulations,  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  British  coasts  ; 
sold  their  fish  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
brought  back  commodities  which  they  themselves 
wanted,  besides  other  articles  of  merchandize,  which 
they  exported  to  ditiferent  parts  ;  so  that  their  ships 
were  never  empty,  but  always  loaded  wherever  they 
went,  with  some  object  of  traffic.  Sir  William 
Manson,  speaking  of  their  ships  being  thus  constantly 
employed,  aptly  compares  thera  to  a  weaver's  shuttle, 
which  he  casts  with  one  hand  to  another,  and  which 
he  keeps  ever  in  action,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the 
cloth  that  he  makes.  By  persevering  in  this  indus- 
trious mode  of  life,  the  poor  fishing  village  of  Dam- 
sluys gradually  increased.  As  the  inhabitants  gained 
means,  the  huts  were  converted  into  comfortable 
cottages  ;    these  into   splendid   dwellings  ;   and  tlie 
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whole  became  by  degrees  metamorphosed,  from  the 
village  of  Dumsluys,  into  the  opulent  city  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  disadvantages  which  the  Dutch  laboured  under 
were  great;  but  industry  overcomes  every  obstacle, 
and  converts  the  most  barren  spots  into  seats  of 
plentj'.  So  poor  was  their  own  country,  in  natural 
productions,  that  for  almost  every  article  requisite  to 
conduct  these  fisheries,  they  had  recourse  to  foreign 
exertions.  Their  timber,  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  barrels, 
and  even  bread,  were  brought  from  other  countries, 
and  chiefly  from  great  Britain,  which  was  thus  indi- 
rectly made  to  derive  benefit  from  the  encroachments 
of  his  neighbour.  The  Dutch  had,  besides,  a  consi- 
derable navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the  fisheries, 
while  we  had  them  at  our  own  doors  ;  from  the  Texel 
to  Bra  Sound,  in  Shetland,  is  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  leagues.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
opposing  circumstances,  the  Dutch  were,  till  lately,  the 
only  persons  who  profited  by  our  fisheries.  According 
to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  they  sold  in  the  year  1603,  to 
different  nations,  as  many  herrings  as  amounted  to 
^1,759,000.  In  the  year  1618,  they  employed  in 
this  trade  no  less  than  3000  busses,  with  50,000 
men.  Besides  these,  9000  other  vessels  were  em- 
ployed to  transport  and  sell  the  fish,  giving  occupation 
to  150,000  men,  by  sea  and  land,  in  addition  to  those 
immediately  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

The  Dutch  fishery  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French, 
and  of  that  country  being  thereby  involved  in  the 
war  between  Britain  and  France.  Great  efforts  have 
been  since  made  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  natives 
N  3 
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of  Britain  into  this  channel,  and  not  without  success. 
In  the  Shetland  Isles,  every  proprietor  of  lands  is 
now  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  English  com- 
panies send  vessels  to  the  Pentland,  Frith,  and  the 
Orkney  Isles  ;  and  on  all  the  coasts,  both  east  and 
west,  the  shoals  of  herrings  are  zealously  pursued 
every  season,  by  great  numbers  of  vessels  or  busses, 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth ' 
of  Clyde.  A  vast  deal,  however,  yet  remains  to  be 
done;  and  now  that  machinery  has  rendered  human 
labour  of  so  little  value  on  land,  it  would  be  well  to 
turn  it  into  a  course  where  it  will  always  be  certain  of 
an  abundant  return. 

DUTCH  LAUNDRESSES. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second, 
and  as  recently  as  that  of  Queen  Anne,  many  opulent 
English  families  used  to  send  their  household  and 
family  linen  all  the  way  to  Holland,  to  be  washed  and 
bleached.  Frequent  mention  of  this  fashion  is  made 
in  the  comedies  written  about  these  periods. 

The  Dutch  used  to  pride  themselves  upon  the 
beauty  and  costliness  of  their  linen  and  china;  in 
which  articles,  many  families  have  been  known  to 
expend  several  thousand  pounds  each. 

The  labouring  classes  were  wont,  in  the  days  of 
Dutch  prosperity,  to  partake  largely  of  this  national 
pride  ;  and  scarce  a  mechanic  could  be  found,  who 
would  sit  down  to  dinner  without  having  a  damask 
napkin  to  hang  before  him. 

But  since  the  revolution  of  1795,  every  thing  has 
undergone  a  material  change.  The  Dutch  have  suf- 
fered so  much  by  the  effects  of  war  and  the  extinction 
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of  their  commerce,  that  there  is  as  much  poverty  to 
be  seen  in  their  cities,  as  in  our  own ;  and  but  few 
traces  remain  of  that  high  degree  of  domestic  comfort, 
to  which  they  had  previously  attained. 


HANOVERIAN  MECHANICS. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  Germany,  the  continuation 
of  guilds  or  corporations,  is  a  great  irapediment  to 
the  exercise  of  industry.  In  Hanover  it  is  carried  so 
far,  that  a  workman,  though  free  of  the  old  town, 
is  not  allowed  to  work  for  a  master  in  the  new  ;  and 
vice  versa.  Apprenticeship  must  be  regularly  served, 
before  a  workman  can  practice  as  a  journeyman  in 
any  trade  ;  and  when  the  term  of  servitude  is  expired, 
the  youth  must  travel  from  place  to  place,  during  a 
whole  3;ear,  under  the  pretext  of  improving  himself, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  exercise  his  knowledge  at 
home.  The  continuance  of  these  ancient  privileges, 
injurious  as  they  are,  have  from  long  usage  such  hold 
on  the  people,  that  their  sudden  abolition  cannot  be 
attempted  by  any  prudent  governors ;  nor  will  they 
admit  of  alteration,  except  by  gradual  and  slow 
deorees. 


THE  BENGALESE. 

Agriculture  is  very  little  attended  to  in  Bengal ; 
the  implements  are  bad,  and  the  want  of  capital  pre- 
vents the  subdivision  of  labour.  Every  manufacturer, 
and  every  artist  working  on  his  own  account,  conducts 
the  whole  process  of  his  art,  from  the  formation  of 
his  tools  to  the  sale  of  his  producti(m.     A  cultivator 
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in  Bengal,  who  employs  servants,  employs  one  for 
each  plough,  and  pays  him  monthly  wages,  which, 
on  an  average,  do  not  exceed  one  rupee  per  month  ; 
and  in  a  very  cheap  district,  the  wages  are  so  low 
as  half  a  rupee;  but  the  task,  on  the  medium  of  one 
third  of  an  acre  per  day,  is  completed  by  noon. 
The  cattle  are  tlien  left  to  the  herdsman's  care,  and 
the  ploughman  follows  other  occupations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Generally  he  cultivates  some 
land  on  his  own  account ;  and  this  he  commonly  rents 
from  his  employer,  for  payment  in  kind.  If  the  herd 
be  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  one  person,  a 
servant  is  retained,  and  receives  in  food,  money, 
and  clothing,  to  the  value  of  one  rupee  and  a  half  per 
month.  The  plough  itself  costs  less  than  a  rupee. 
The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry,  are  of  the  smallest 
kind  ;  the  cost,  on  an  average,  is  not  more  than  five 
rupees  each.  The  price  of  labour  may  be  computed 
from  the  usual  hire  of  a  plough  with  its  yoke  of  oxen, 
which  ma}-^  be  stated,  on  a  medium,  to  be  about  four- 
pence  per  day.  The  clearing  of  the  rice  is  executed 
with  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar,  the  allowance  of 
husking  it  being  nearly  uniform ;  the  person  per- 
forming this,  contracts  to  deliver  back  five-eighths  of 
tlie  weight  in  clear  rice,  the  surplus,  with  the  chaflf  or 
bran,  paying  for  the  labour. 


COMMUNITY  OF  LABOUR. 

The  town  of  Griinbcrg  in  Silesia,  contains  aboui 
seven  tliousand  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsist- 
enc«'  from  two  sourcis,  lli<'  inainifactiniMg  of  broad 
clotli,  and   the  cultivation  of  the  vine.      J'he  first  is 
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carried  on  in  a  manner  which  it  might  be  well  for  other 
countries  to  imitate.  Here  is  no  large  capitalist 
at  the  head  of  an  extensive  manufacture ;  and  em- 
ploying at  wages  which  will  scarcelj'  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  a  large  number  of  workmen,  whose 
labours  only  contribute  to  accumulate  his  enormous 
wealth.  But  here  are  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred looms,  which  furnish  comfortable  subsistence  to 
as  many  families.  The  wool  is  partly  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  partly  imported  from  Poland. 
There  are  several  fulling-mills  which  belong  to  the 
guild  or  corporation  of  the  manufacturers,  and  are  used 
in  common  by  them  all ;  but  the  spinning,  the  carding, 
the  dying,  the  weaving,  the  drying,  the  pressing,  the 
napping,  in  short,  the  whole  process,  from  the  shearing 
of  the  fleece  to  the  sale  of  the  cloth  for  the  tailor,  is 
performed  by  each  separate  manufacturer  for  himself. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  the  separation  of  all  these 
single  operations,  the  same  quantity  of  industry  might 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  materials ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  produce  a  com- 
petent subsistence  for  so  many  individuals.  When 
the  system  of  subdividing  labour  ad  infinitum  is  esta- 
blished, each  individual  workman  is  but  an  infinite- 
simal fragment  of  a  vast  body.  One  man,  ten  men, 
fifty  men,  combining  all  their  faculties  together, 
cannot  produce  any  thing ;  unless  there  is  a  manu- 
facture upon  an  immense  scale,  there  can  be  none  at 
all.  The  single  workman  is  thus  placed  altogether 
dependent  on  the  great  capitalist,  and  must  of  course 
become  his  drudge.  Thus,  hundreds  of  industrious 
men  will  be  compelled  to  groan  and  toil  under  a 
weary  life,  for  the  sake  of  adding  thousands  more  to 
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the  thousands  of  one  merchant.  But  where  all  the 
operations  for  the  production  of  a  manufactured  work 
can  be  performed  by  one  man.  or  by  a  small  number 
of  men,  each  single  workman  will  be  of  more  con- 
sequence in  himself,  more  independent  of  his  employer, 
and  more  certain  of  subsistence ;  the  profits  of  manu- 
facturing will  be  distributed  in  small  portions,  and  to 
greater  numbers ;  and  there  will  be  less  accumulation, 
and  more  circulation,  of  wealth. 


THE  SHAKERS. 

Tn  the  United  States  of  America,  is  a  religious 
society  called  the  Shakers,  which  is  established  upon 
the  principle  of  a  community  of  property,  on  the 
system  of  united  labour  and  expenditure.  The  ad- 
vantages are  equally  participated  by  all,  without  any 
distinction  whatever.  Almost  every  article  of  food 
that  can  be  produced,  is  of  their  own  growth  ;  and 
they  not  only  manufacture  nearly  all  their  own  clothing, 
hut  also  several  articles  for  sale.  Some  of  the  men 
are  skilful  mechanics,  as  others  are  farmers,  &c. ;  and 
have  completed  some  inventions  which  Avould  have 
entitled  them  to  patents,  but  that  they  never  take  any, 
believing  it  to  be  wrong  that  one  man  should  have 
an  exclusive  right  over  any  invention. 

They  avoid  all  unnecessary  intercourse  with  others  ; 
they  even  decline  mending  the  roads  with  otlier  peo- 
ple; the  road-masters,  therefore, j  let  them  take  as 
tuuch  of  the  road  to  repair  as  they  please,  and  work 
it  as  Ihey  please  ;  and  their  share  is  always  well 
(\<mv,  and  lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates.  Al- 
llioturli  each  has  an  appointed  place  and   occupation. 
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yet  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  all  are  united,  and  quickly 
secure  the  whole.  The  women's  work  is  done  by 
turns,  so  that  the  same  women  are  only  employed  at 
one  kind  of  work  a  limited  period  annually.  Thus, 
four  to  cook,  four  in  the  dairy,  eight  to  wash,  &c.  for 
one  month,  when  they  are  relieved  by  others ;  spin- 
ning, weaving,  &c.  are  also  done  by  rotation. 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  one  of  these 
establishments,  varies  from  one  to  eight  hundred  ;  the 
quantity  of  land  also  varies  from  one  to  ten  thousand 
acres.  They  buy  up  neighbouring  farms,  as  the  en- 
largement of  their  numbers  and  funds  make  it  neces- 
sary. The  boundaries  of  their  settlements  at  Lebanon 
and  Hancock  were  formerly  three  miles  apart,  but  two 
farms  now  only  separate  them.  A  traveller  who  has 
heard  of  these  people,  can  generally  know  when  he 
is  come  to  their  possessions,  from  the  excellent  im- 
provements, fences,  6cc.  A  Shaker  boy  being  once 
asked  how  they  managed  with  their  neighbours  as  to 
the  fences,  &c.  he  replied,  "  We  manage  without 
much  difficulty,  for  if  we  make  ours  good,  they  gene- 
rally follow  the  example ;  if  they  do  not  quite  so 
much  as  their  share,  we  do  a  little  more  than  ours, 
and,  in  time,  they  come  tolerably  near  to  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  sometinijes  we  shame  to  compliance  even 
in  the  outset." 


TIME  OF  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 
When    Dr.   Goldsmith   wrote    his    poem   of    the 
"  Deserted    Village^    in   which   he  so    j)atlietically 
lamented  the  sad  alteration  there  was  from  the  \\mv 

"ere  England'sgriefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  it?  man/' 
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he  was  not,  we  suspect,  aware  that  these  real  or  ima- 
ginary "griefs"  were  of  such  long  standing  as  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  the  value  of  land  rose  with  the  value  of  its 
produce;  and  the  rents  of  farms  had  been  doubled, 
in  many  instances  trebled,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  To  the  working  classes  this  alteration  would 
have  made  little  difference,  had  their  wages  beer^ 
raised  in  the  same  ratio.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  demand  of  labour  had  been  lessened  ;  and  the 
price  for  labour  sunk  with  the  demand.  Experience 
had  proved  to  the  agriculturist,  that  the  growth  of 
wool  was  moje  profitable  than  that  of  corn  ;  whence 
tillage  was  discouraged,  that  a  larger  portion  of  land 
might  be  brought  into  pasturage  ;  and,  in  most  coun- 
tries, thousands  of  labourers  were  exluded  from  tlieir 
accustomed  employments.  But,  if  scarcity  of  work 
generated  distress,  that  distress  was  augmented  by 
the  interested,  though  obvious,  policy  of  the  land- 
lords. In  former  times,  particularly  on  the  estates  of 
the  monks  and  clergy,  considerable  portions  of  land 
had  been  allotted  for  the  common  use  of  the  labourers 
and  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  But  the  present  pro- 
prietors had,  by  repeated  enclosures,  added  many 
portions  of  the  wastes  and  commons  to  the  former 
extent  of  the  farms ;  and  thus  had  cut  oil',  or  narrowed, 
one  great  source  of  support  to  the  more  indigent 
classes. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  king,  his  majesty 
is  made  to  complain  that  many  villages,  in  which  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  people  had  lived,  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  that  one  shepherd  now  dwelt  where 
industrious  families  dwelt  before  ;  and  that  the  realm 
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is  wasted  by  "bringing  arable  ground  into  pasture, 
and  letting  houses,  whole  families,  and  cop^'holds,  to 
fall  down,  decay,  and  be  waste."  And  Hales,  the 
commissioner,  in  his  ciiarge,  repeats  tliesc  complaints, 
observing,  that  the  laws  which  forbade  any  man  to 
keep  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  and  commanded 
the  owners  of  church  lands  to  keep  household  on  the 
same,  and  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  demesne  lands 
in  tillage  as  had  been  occupied  twenty  years  before, 
were  disobeyed ;  whence  he  asserts,  that  tbe  immber 
of  the  king's  subjects  had  been  wonderfully  diminished, 
as  appeared  by  the  new^  books  of  musters  compared 
with  the  old,  and  with  the  chronicles. 


PAISLEY  MANUFACTUEES. 

The  town  of  Paisley,  so  long  celebrated  for  the 
finest  sorts  of  manufactures,  was  at  first  only  noted 
for  coarse  chequered  linen  cloth.  It  became  after- 
wards more  famed  for  its  chequered  linen  handker- 
chiefs, some  of  them  fine  and  beautifully  variegated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  diflerent  colours  were 
disposed,  according  to  the  taste  and  invention  of  the 
manufacturers.  These  were  succeeded  by  fabrics 
of  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful  kind,  consisting  not 
only  of  plain  lawns,  but  of  others  striped  or  chequered 
with  cotton,  and  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures ;  a  branch  of  manufacture  which  still  subsists 
in  Paisley  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another  manu- 
facture which  came  into  vogue  about  this  period, 
and  which  attained  to  great  importance,  was  that 
of  the  Bargarren  thread,  invented  by  Miss  Christian 
Shaw,  and  afterwards  more  generally  known  by  tlie 
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name  of  Paisley  thread.  About  the  j?ear  1760, 
Mr.  M'Kerral,  of  Hillhouse,  in  Ayrshire,  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Spitalfields,  in  London.  After  various  counter- 
actions, to  which  all  new  inventions  or  trials  are  ex- 
posed, he  completely  established  the  manufacture. 
Originally,  the  patterns  and  designs  of  all  fancy 
works,  modes,  and  fashions,  were  devised  at  Paris  j 
whence  they  issued  with  an  absolute  authority  all 
over  Europe.  But  the  Paisley  manufacturers  esta- 
blished draughtsmen  of  their  own,  by  whom  their 
designs  were  made  ;  and  the  patterns,  when  executed, 
were  sent  to  London  and  Paris  for  approbation.  By 
these  means,  the  inventive  principle  of  modes  and 
fashions,  at  least  in  respect  of  silk  gauze,  was  trans- 
ferred from  Paris  to  Paisley.  The  consequence  was, 
that  nice  and  curious  fabrics  were  devised  ;  and  such 
a  vast  variety  of  elegant  and  richlj-^  ornamented  gauze 
was  issued  from  this  place,  as  outdid  every  thing  of 
the  kind  that  had  formerly  appeared  ;  Spitalfields 
was  actually  obliged  to  relinquish  the  manufacture  ; 
companies  went  down  from  London  to 'carry  it  on  in 
Paisley,  where  it  prospered  and  increased,  it  is  believed, 
beyond  any  manufacture  which  any  town  in  Scotland 
can  boast  of.  Indeed,  it  not  only  became  the  great 
distinguishing  manufacture  of  that  place,  but  it  filled 
the  country  round  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles ; 
and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it,  had  not  only  ware- 
houses in  London  and  Dublin,  but  they  had  corre- 
spondents upon  the  Continent,  and  shops  for  vending 
their  commodities  even  in  Paris  itself. 

After  the  invention  of  Arkwriglit's  machinery   for 
spinning  cotton  had  rendered  fabrics  prepared  from 
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that  material  at  once  cheap  and  elegant,  the  demand 
for  silks  naturally  declined,  and  almost  passed  away  ; 
but  Paisley  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  the  new  manu- 
facture, or  in  bringing  it  to  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  whole  neighbouring  waters  were  speedily  occu- 
pied with  spinning  mills  and  bleach  fields,  and  every 
village  was  filled  with  persons  employed  in  Aveaving 
goods. 

It  is  by  such  unceasing  ingenuity  and  industry, 
always  ready  to  make  the  most  of  every  changing 
circumstance,  that  Paisley  has  arrived  at  that  dis- 
tinction and  wealth  which  it  now  enjoys. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KELP. 

Although  the  manufactures  in  which  kelp  now 
forms  an  essential  ingredient,  have  existed  long,  the 
preparation  of  this  substance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  long  standing  in  Britain.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  who  had  either  seen  the  manufacture  in  other 
parts,  or  had  heard  it  described,  entered  into  a  re- 
solution to  attempt  the  introduction  of  it  into  their 
own  country.  The  extensiv^e  shores  of  the  Orkneys, 
thickly  clad  with  marine  plants,  to  which  the  hand 
of  man  had  hitherto  given  no  disturbance,  presented 
themselves  in  all  their  luxuriance,  and  excited  hopes 
thai  there  might  one  day  result  from  them  such 
signal  benefits,  as  to  extend  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Orkney,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  Promising,  how- 
ever, as  the  attempt  may  have  been,  it  was  not  very 
much  relished  ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who 
must  have  rejoiced  at  the  prospect,  had  they  not  been 
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sunk  in  the  most  torpid  indolence,  discovered  such  an 
aversion  to  the  measure,  that  they  made  no  scruple 
to  give  it  the  most  determined  opposition.  Regarding 
with  dislike  every  kind  of  employment  to  ^yhich  they 
had  not  been  accustomed,  they  represented  to  their 
superiors  the  bad  consequences  which  they  appre- 
hended from  this  new  and  strange  business.  "They 
were  certain,"  they  said,  "that  the  suffocating  smoke 
that  issued  from  tiie  kelp-kilns  would  sicken,  or  kill, 
every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  out 
to  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fishermen  ; 
blast  the  corn  and  grass  on  their  farms ;  introduce 
diseases  among  the  human  species  ;  and  smite  willi 
barrenness  all  sorts  of  animals."  The  proprietors, 
however,  persisted  in  their  plan  of  manufacturing 
kelp  ;  and  the  innovation  gradually  surmounted  all 
the  obstacles  cast  in  its  way,  till  the  manufacture 
came  to  flourish  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 

In  some  recent  years,  the  quantity  made  in  the 
Orkneys  has  been  3000  tons ;  and  as  the  price  has 
been  JS^.,  £9.  9s.,  and  even  oflO.,  the  manufacture 
must  sometimes  have  brought  into  the  islands  nearly 
o£30,000  sterling  in  one  season.  Neither  tlie  average 
produce,  nor  the  price,  however,  has  always  been  so 
high ;  so  that  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  rate  the  former 
at  more  than  2500  tons,  and  the  latter  at  above  £9. 
per  ton.  At  a  medium,  however,  it  is  calculated  that 
since  the  commencementoftlie  manufacture,  it  cannot 
have  produced  less  to  the  Orkney  Islands  than  nearly 
a  million  of  money. 
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SCOTTISH  AVERSION  TO  PAROCHIAL 
RELIEF. 

A  poor  and  infirm  carter,  in  the  stewartry  of 
Kircudbright,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only 
horse,  which  took  some  complaint,  and  died  ;  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  him  the  greater,  as  he  had  no 
means  of  replacing  the  animal.  Being  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment,  the  neighbours,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  week  or  two,  became  apprehensive  that  he  might 
be  in  want,  and  ventured  to  n?ention  liis  case  to  the 
minister.  Accordingly,  the  minister  waited  on  him, 
and  endeavoured,  in  a' general  and  indirect  way,  to 
ascertain  his  exact  circumstances  ;  but  his  parishioner's 
answers  were  equally  general,  and  led  to  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  A  few  days  more  elapsed,  when 
the  minister  again  waited  on  the  carter,  and  told  him 
bluntly  his  fears,  at  the  same  time  oftering  to  procure 
for  him  parochial  aid.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir," 
said  the  carter,  "  for  your  kind  intentions,"  his  heart 
swelling  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but,  if  you  please,  I'll  not 
apply  just  yet,  till  we  see  how  things  turn  about;  the 
times,  I  hear,  are  beginning  to  mend,  and  by  and  by 
I'll,  may  be,  get  a  little  work  ;  at  any  rate,  sir,  I 
have  yet  twenty-pence  and  the  skin  o'  the  horse  /" 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

A   gentleman   who   visited    the   county    gaol    of 
Norfolk  in  1818,  gives  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars  of  the  advantages  of   inculcating  habits  of 
o  3 
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industry  among  tlie  prisoners.  He  says, "  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  felons'  yard,  there  are  two  work  rooms  : 
in  one  were  two  shoemakers,  and  a  lad  who  had  been 
in  a  manner  apprenticed  to  them.     He  had  been  more 
than  once  detected  in  ciime,  and  bore  a  very  bad 
character ;  from  this,  and  from  the  character  of  his 
associates,  his  was  considered  almost  an  hopeless  case. 
Upon  his  last  conviction,  the  governor  requested  the* 
magistrates  to  allow  him  to  try  the  experiment  of 
reformation  by  labour.     At  first  he  was  unruly ;  but 
he  has  much  improved,  has  learned  to  make  shoes, 
and  will,  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor,  be  able   to 
earn  liis  livelihood  at  the  time  of  his  liberation.     The 
governor  and  the  turnkey  remarked   how  much  the 
lad  had  amended  his  behaviour  and  conversation  since 
lie  had  been  fully  employed.    In  the  other  rooms,  one 
weaver  and  two  carpenters  were  employed,  and  were 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  being  so  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  rule  to  which  my  experience  has  not  furnished 
an  exception,  that  prisoners  are  always  glad  to  work ; 
are  more  orderly  and  manageable  ;  are  less  exposed  to 
contamination ;    in   short,  in  prison,  and  when  they 
leave  it,  are  less  vicious  when  employed   than  when 
idle.     In  these  opinions  the  gaoler  fully  coincided  ; 
he  said,  *  work  is  the  best  governor  of  a  prison  ;  it 
prevents  dissension  and  attempts  to  escape,  it  takes 
away  half  the  trouble  and  half  the  danger;'  and  he 
would  wish  to  emj)loy  his  prisoners,  and  pay  them 
accordingly,  though  the  labour  produced  nothing. 

"  They  arc  allowed  one-third  of  their  earnings,  half 
at  the  time  if  they  require  it,  and  half  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sentence.  An  account  is  kept  with  each 
of  them  ;  I  observed  that  the  boy  described  above. 
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had  already  a  credit  of  19s.;  another  man  had  re- 
ceived nearly  £7.,  and  had  instructed  two  others  to 
make  shoes." 


FRUIT  TREES  IN   GERMANY. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  there  are  many  villages 
wliich  obtain  a  rent  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  more,  for  their  fruit  trees  planted  on  the  road  side, 
and  on  the  commons.  Every  new-married  couple  is 
bound  to  plant  two  young  fruit  trees.  The  rent  is 
applied  to  parochial  purposes.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  plantations  from  injury',  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  are  all  made  answerable,  each  of  whom  is  thus 
a  watch  upon  the  other ;  and  if  any  one  is  caught  in 
the  act  of  committing  any  injures  all  the  damage 
done  in  the  same  year,  the  authors  of  which  cannot 
be  discovered,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  atone  for  it  according  to  its  extent,  either 
by  fine  or  corporal  punishment. 


INGENIOUS  WEAVER. 

In  1819,  Thomas  Hall,  an  ingenious  linen-weaver 
in  Ireland,  finished  a  shirt  entirely  in  his  loom.  It 
was  woven  throughout  without  seams,  and  very  accu- 
rately and  neatly  gathered  at  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
wrists.  The  neck  and  wristbands  were  doubled  and 
stitched  ;  there  was  a  regular  selvage  on  each  side  of 
the  breast ;  the  shoulder  straps  and  gussets  were  neatly 
stitched,  as  well  as  the  wrists.  In  short,  it  was  as 
perfectly'-  finished,  as  if  made  b}'  an  expert  sempstress. 
The  shirt  was  exhibited  to  several  persons  in  the  linen 
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•trade,  who  completely  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was 
actually  the  production  of  the  loom,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  needle. 


A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  founder, 
of  Methodism,  when  a  youth,  so  far  oftended  his 
friends,  by  withdrawing  from  the  academy  at  which  he 
had  been  placed,  that  they  lent  him  no  farther  sup- 
port. But  Samuel,  knowing  that  he  could  depend 
on  himself,  walked  to  Oxford,  entered  himself  at 
Exeter  College  as  a  poor  scholar,  and  began  his 
studies  there  with  no  larger  a  fund  than  two  pounds 
sixteen  shillings,  and  no  prospect  of  a  further  supply. 
From  that  time  until  he  graduated,  a  single  crown 
was  all  that  he  received  from  his  friends.  He  com- 
posed exercises  for  those  who  had  more  money  than 
learning ;  and  he  gave  instructions  to  those  who 
wished  to  profit  by  his  lessons ;  and  thus,  by  great 
industry  and  great  frugality,  he  not  only  supported 
himself,  but  had  accunmlated  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
fifteen  shillings,  when  he  went  to  London  to  be 
ordained. 


IRISH  LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  people  of  Ireland  seem  incapable  of  calling 
forth  their  own  powers  of  exertion,  unless  when  sti- 
mulated by  adventitious  assistance.  A  spinner  to 
become  industrious,  must  be  j>resented  with  a  wheel  j 
a  weaver  before  he  will  work,  must  be  supplied  with 
a  loom;    and   a  bleacher  cannot   carry  on  business 
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unless  he  be  furnished  with  a  house  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  his  commodity;  even  the  linen 
manufacture,  which  may  be  called  the  staple  of 
Ireland,  would  not  flourish,  were  it  not  for  the  sums 
lavished  for  its  general  encouragement. 

The  foundation  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
was  laid  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  cf  Straftbrd,  during 
the  time  that  he  resided  in  the  country  as  chief  go- 
vernor. Having  observed  that  the  soil  in  many  parts 
was  suited  to  the  production  of  flax,  that  the  women 
were  chiefly  bred  to  spinning,  and  that  the  price  of 
labour  was  cheap,  he  conceived  that  linen  might  be 
made  there  at  such  an  expense^  as  would  enable  the 
raanufactureis  to  undersell  those  of  Holland  and 
France,  twenty  per  cent,  at  least.  Impressed  with 
this  idea,  he  sent  to  Holland  for  flax  seed,  and  to  the 
Netherlands  and  France  for  competent  workmen. 
The  flax  was  sown,  and  succeeded  according  to  expec- 
tation ;  spinners  and  looms  were  set  to  work ;  and 
his  lordship,  to  animate  others,  embarked  himself  in 
the  business,  and  expended,  in  promoting  it,  ^£30,000 
of  his  private  fortune  ;  he,  however,  established  the 
most  important  manufacture  Ireland  has  ever  possessed. 

There  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  manu- 
facture extends  no  farther  than  to  spinning,  markets 
being  held  in  these  places  for  yarn  only.  Yarn  spun 
by  the  hand  is  carried  to  difl"ercnt  degrees  of  fineness, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  manufactories  which  have  been  esta- 
blished there,  and  the  quality  of  the  flax  they  produce ; 
but  in  this  respect,  female  labour  has  certainly  the 
advantage  over  machinery,  as  the  yarn  produced  by 
the  former  is  rendered  much  finer  than  any  made  by 
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tlie  latter.     Some  instances  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Irish  women  in  spinning,  are  very  extraordinary. 


GERMAN  PEASANTS. 

The  whole  country,  from  the  Heidelberg  to  the 
Khingau,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Spessart,  presents  one  uniform  face.  The  open  fields 
are  divided  into  small  patches  by  the  difference  of 
culture,  whicli  frequently  denotes  the  boundaries  of 
each  peasant's  little  farm.  The  farms  are  seldom 
large,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  acres ;  the  gentleman- 
farmer,  or  speculative  agriculturist,  is  a  being  un- 
known ;  and  the  opposite  extreme,  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural day  labourers,  is  very  small.  The  labours  of 
the  field  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  primitive  class 
of  peasant  proprietors.  This  is  one  main  cause  of 
the  comparative  absence  of  squalid  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and  of  the  comfortable  respectability  and  ease 
which  are  observable  in  the  lower  ranks  near  the 
Rhine.  The  peasant  generally  holds  his  little  pos- 
session at  a  fixed  rent,  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
which  is  never  increased.  He  cannot  be  dispossessed  ; 
and  his  land  descends  from  father  to  son,  subject  to 
this  burthen,  in  a  tenure  much  resembling  English 
copyholds. 

When  the  young  peasant  first  starts  in  life,  matri- 
mony is  of  course  his  first  step.  His  father  advances 
him  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  few  acres  of  the 
sandy  soil,  and  a  few  cows.  If  the  donation  is  not 
considerable  enough  for  the  establishment  of  a  family, 
iie  often  buys  double  the  quantity,  and  mortgages  his 
Jand  to  some  monied   man  in  the  town.     This  is  an 
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accommodation  to  both  parties.  The  investment  sup- 
plies the  place  of  public  funds  in  states  where  they 
do  not  exist,  and  is  often  preferred  to  them,  wliere 
thej  do.  A  gentleman  at  Hanaii,  had  many  thou- 
sand florins  outstanding,  on  loan  to  the  peasants  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains  j  who  discharged  the 
interest  with  great  punctuality. 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  LOUVRE. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  French 
industry  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  has  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  There  have  been  already 
several  exhibitions  of  this  kind  in  the  French  capital ; 
the  first  took  place  in  the  year  VI.  of  the  republic, 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  At  the  competition  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  expressed  in  the 
most  marked  way  liis  astonishment  at  the  progress  of 
French  industry  ;  and  particularly  remarked  the  excel- 
lent manufacture^  and  extreme  cheapness  of  work- 
men's tools. 

The  competition  of  the  year  IX.  which  was  opened 
in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  was  more  brilliant  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  In  1819,  the  exhibition 
was  still  superior.  Twenty-eight  superb  halls  of  the 
most  superb  palace  in  Europe,  were  filled  with  all 
that  luxury  could  invent  or  luxury  perfect,  that  genius 
could  imagine  or  skill  execute.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  these  exhibitions,  the  arts  in  France  have 
made  giant  strides  towards  perfection.  Manufactures 
that  five  years  before  were  in  their  infancy,  had  now 
become  matured  ;  and  others  that  were  then  almost 
unknown,  had  made  considerable  progress.    In  articles 
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of  ornament,  tiie  French  had  always  ranked  first ;  and 
in  those  of  usefulness,  they  are  now  second  to 
England  only. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDERS. 

Such  is  the  astonishing  assiduity  of  the  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  such  their  eagerness  to 
improve  their  condition  by  imitating  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  Europeans,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  one  of  them  exercising  the  trade  of  a  country 
blacksmith,  having  for  an  anvil,  a  pig  of  iron  kentlage 
obtained  from  some  ship  ;  a  pair  of  goat-skin  bellows, 
made  by  himself  or  some  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
with  his  charcoal  fire,  making  articles  suited  to  the 
wants  of  his  countrymen,  or  repairing  and  altering  such 
as  stand  in  need  of  it,  with  an  ingenuity  surpassing 
what  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 

JAMES  SARTAIN. 

At  a  time  Avhen  the  poor  rates  of  England 
amount  to  eight  or  ten  millions  annually,  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  instances  of  meritorious  industry, 
as  contrasted  with  that  degrading  idleness  M'hich  is 
too  prevalent.  James  Sartain,  a  labourer,  resident  in 
the  village  of  Charlcombe,  near  Bath,  had  nineteen 
children,  fourteen  of  whom  were  living  in  the  year 
1819.  This  numerous  family  has  been  maintained 
by  the  honest  and  industrious  parents,  without  ever 
receiving,  or  applying  for,  the  slightest  parochial 
relief. 
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SLAVERY  AT  THE  HAVANA. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  at  tlie 
Havana,  and  some  other  places  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  their  slaves,  are  calculated  to  effect  so 
desirable  an  object,  gradually.  As  soon  as  a  slave 
is  landed,  his  name,  price,  &c.  are  entered  in  a  public 
register;  and  the  master  is  obliged  by  law  to  allow 
him  one  wovlting  day  in  every  week  to  himself, 
besides  Sunday  ;  so  that  if  the  slave  choose  to  work 
for  his  master  on  that  day,  he  receives  the  wages  of 
a  free  man  for  it  j  and  whatever  he  gains  by  his  labour 
on  that  day,  is  so  secured  to  him  by  law,  that  the 
master  cannot  deprive  him  of  it.  This,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  considerable  step  towards  abolishing 
absolute  slaver3',  was  one  of  the  old  Spanish  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  slave  is  able  by  his  first  day's  work, 
to  purchase  another  working  day,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  sell  it  to  him  at  a  proportionate  price,  viz. 
one  fifth  part  of  the  original  cost;  and  so,  likewise,  the 
remaining  four  days,  at  the  same  rate,  whenever  the 
slave  is  able  to  redeem  them ;  after  which,  he  is  abso- 
lutely free.  This  is  such  an  excitement  to  industry, 
that  even  the  most  indolent  are  roused  to  activity  ;  so 
abhorrent  is  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  uneducated  being,  whether  African  or  European. 
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PUBLIC  MANUFACTORIES. 

In  some  countries  the  government,  or  rich  and 
powerful  individuals,  not  being  either  merchants, 
manufacturers,  or  skilled  in  manufactures,  from  a  well- 
meant,  but  injudicious,  desire  of  promoting  commerce 
and  industry,  and  furnishing  employment  for  the 
poor,  have  attempted  to  establish  large  and  extensive 
manufactories  for  the  production  of  fabrics  on  their 
own  account.  Such  vast  and  magnificent  speculations, 
instead  of  proving  serviceable  to  the  country  at  large, 
or  any  individual  in  it,  prove  uniformly  ruinous  to 
the  undertakers,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  general 
industry. 

In  Spain,  the  government  at  one  time  distinguished 
itself  in  this  way  most  remarkably.  Townshend  says, 
that  the  yearly  loss  by  the  porcelain  manufacture, 
conducted  by  government  at  Buon  Retiro,  was  esti- 
mated at  1,436,188  reals.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
glass  manufacture,  carried  on  in  like  manner  by  the 
government,  he  states  at  1,136,884  reals  ! 

A  similar  fate  attended  a  similar  attempt  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  we  find  it  stated  by  the 
same  writer.  "  The  good  archbishop,"  says  he, 
"  feeds  seven  hundred  persons,  who  are  employed  in 
the  silk  manufacture  j  but  unfortunately,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  Itas  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  city  !  By  his  weight  of  capital,  he  has  raised 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  the  raw  material  ;  and 
by  carrying  so  great  a  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  to  the  common  market,  he  has  so  sunk  the 
commodity,  that  those  who  used  to  employ  from  forty 
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to  sixty  workmen,  now  but  two  or  three  ;  and  those 
people  who  are  employed  by  the  prelate,  far  from 
supporting  themselves,  requhe  forty  thousand  ducats 
a  year,  over  and  above." 

In  like  manner,  we  have  seen  the  Dublin  Society 
attempting  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Irish 
woollen  cloths,  and  Irish  silks,  by  opening  two  ware- 
houses, where  goods  were  bought  at  a  premium,  and 
sold,  on  their  own  account,  by  wholesale  and  retail, 
for  ready  money.  "  The  intent  of  these  institutions," 
says  Arthur  Young,  "  was  to  take  the  weavers  out  of 
the  liands  of  drapers  and  mercers,  and  let  their 
manufactures  come  to  market  without  the  deduction 
of  the  shopkeeper's  profii."  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  In  proportion  as  the  regular  drapers  and 
mercers  were  thus  deprived  of  the  ready  money,  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  custom,  they,  in  order 
to  reimburse  themselves,  raised  the  price  of  their 
goods  to  those  who  bought  on  credit ;  and  as  con- 
sumption always  decreases  as  prices  rise,  the  general 
consumption  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was 
lessened,  to  let  the  ready-money  dealer  have  his  goods 
a  little  cheaper.  Fortunately  for  Ireland,  as  Young 
adds,  the  ready- money  trade  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  on  credit.  The  drapers  and  mercers  supported 
their  tiade,  in  spite  of  their  formidable  rival,  the 
Society,  backed  with  of'gSOO  a  year,  appropriated  to 
their  ruin  ;  and  this  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  ! 

To  leave  matters  to  take  tlieir  natural  course,  is  the 

grand  secret  of  all  prosperous  industry.      There  is 

something  imposing,  no  doubt,   in  the  idea  of   having 

the  sole   property   of  an   extensive    and    flourishing 
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manufacture ;  of  the  dispensation  of  employment 
and  bread  to  thousands ;  of  the  inspection  of  their 
conduct,  and  distribution  of  rewards  for  theirindustry  ; 
but  experience  shows,  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
all  such  forced  schemes  of  general  good,  is  to  debi- 
litate the  energy,  and  waste  the  productive  powers,  of 
the  Society.  It  is  like  confining  in  a  hot  house,  and 
by  means  of  artificial  heat  rearing  to  a  premature 
growth,  a  plant,  which,  if  set  in  the  open  air  and' 
natural  soil,  and  left  to  the  free  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  to  the  fostering  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  would 
have  spread  largely,  and  yielded  an  abundant  return ; 
instead  of  exhibiting  a  sickly  unwholesome  vegetation, 
and  affording  a  small  produce  at  a  large  expense. 


NEW  LANARK. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  late  Mr.  David  Dale,  of 
Glasgow,  founded  a  spinning  and  weaving  manu- 
factory near  the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  in  Scotland ;  and  about  that  period,  cotton 
mills  were  first  introduced  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  the  power  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
falls  of  water,  which  induced  Mr,  Dale  to  erect  his 
mills  in  this  situation  ;  for  in  other  respects  it  was  not 
well  chosen ;  the  country  around  was  uncultivated  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  poor,  and  few  in  number  ;  and  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  were  so  bad,  that  the  falls 
of  Clyde,  now  so  celebrated,  were  then  unknown  to 
strangers. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  collect  a  new  popu- 
lation, to  supply  the  infant  establishment  with  labour- 
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ers.  This,  liowever,  was  no  light  task  ;  for  all  the 
regularly- trained  Scotch  peasantry  disdained  the  idea 
of  working  early  and  late,  day  after  day,  within  cotton 
mills.  Two  modes  only  to  obtain  these  labourers  oc- 
curred ;  the  one,  to  procure  children  from  the  various 
public  charities  in  the  country  ;  and  the  other,  to 
induce  families  to  settle  around  the  works. 

To  accommodate  the  first,  a  large  house  was  erected, 
which  ultimately  contained  about  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, who  were  procured  chieflj'  from  workhouses  and 
charitjts  in  Edinburgh.  These  children  were  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated  ;  and  these  duties  Mr. 
Dale  performed  with  the  unwearied  benevolence  which 
he  was  known  to  possess. 

To  obtain  the  second,  a  village  was  built,  and  the 
houses  were  let  at  a  low  rent  to  such  families  as  could 
be  induced  to  accept  employment  in  the  mil's ;  but 
such  was  the  general  dislike  to  that  occupation  at 
the  time,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  persons  des- 
titute of  friends,  employment,  and  character,  were 
alone  found  willing  to  try  the  experiment;  and  of 
these,  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  a  constant  increase 
of  the  manufactory  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was, 
therefore,  deemed  a  favour  on  the  part  even  of  such 
individuals  to  come  to  reside  at  the  village;  and  when 
they  were  taught  the  business,  they  became  of  still 
more  value  to  the  establishment.  In  consequence, 
they  literally  became  agents  ;  not  to  be  governed  con- 
trary to  their  own  inclinations. 

Mr.  Dale's  principal  avocations  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  works,  which  he  seldom  visited  more  than 
once  for  a  few  hours  in  three  or  four  months  ;  he  was 
therefore,  under  the   necessity    of    coramitting    the 
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management  of  the  establisliment  to  various  servants 
with  more  or  less  power. 

Those  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind, 
will  readily  anticipate  the  character  which  a  popu- 
lation so  collected  and  constituted  would  require;  it 
is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  com- 
munity by  degrees  formed  itself,  under  these  circum- 
stances, into  a  very  wretched  society  ;  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  vice  and 
immorality  prevailed  lo  a  lamentable  extent.  The 
population  was  literally  in  idleness,  in  poverty,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  crime ;  it  scarcely  need  be 
added,  in  debt,  out  of  health,  and  in  misery.  Yet 
to  make  matters  still  worse,  although  the  cause  pro- 
ceeded from  the  best  possible  motive,  that  is,  a  con-^ 
scientious  adherence  to  principle,  the  whole  was  under 
a  strong  sectarian  inlluence,  which  gave  a  marked  and 
decided  preference  to  one  set  of  religious  opinions 
over  all  others  ;  and  the  professors  of  the  favoured 
opinions,  were  the  privileged  of  the  community. 

The  boarding-house,  however,  containing  the  chil- 
dren, presented  a  very  dilFcrent  scene.  The  bene- 
volent proprietor  spared  no  expense  wliich  could  give 
comfort  to  tlie  poor  children  which  it  contained.  The 
rooms  provided  for  them  were  spacious,  always  clean, 
and  well  ventilated;  the  food  was  of  the  best  quality, 
and  most  abundant ;  the  clothes  were  neat  and  useful ; 
a  surgeon  was  kept  in  constant  pay,  to  direct  how  to 
prevent,  as  well  as  to  cure,  disease ;  and  the  best 
instructors  which  the  country  afforded,  were  appointed 
to  teach  such  branches  of  education  as  were  deemed 
likely  to  be  useful  to  children  in  their  situation. 
Kind,  well-disposed  persons  were  appointed  to  super- 
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intend  all  their  proceedings.  Nothing,  in  short,  at 
first  sight  seemed  wanting  to  render  it  a  most  com- 
plete charity. 

But  to  defray  the  expense  of  these  well-devised 
arrangements,  and  support  the  establishment  gene- 
rally, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  children 
should  be  employed  within  the  mills  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  summer  and 
winter ;  and  after  these  hours,  their  education  com- 
menced. The  directors  of  the  public  charities,  from 
mistaken  economy,  would  not  consent  to  send  the 
children  under  their  care  to  cotton  mills,  unless  the 
children  were  received  by  the  proprietors  at  the  ages 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight ;  and  Mr.  Dale  was  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting  them  at  those  ages,  or 
stopping  the  manufactory  which  he  had  commenced. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  so  young 
could  remain,  with  the  interval  of  meals  only,  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  in  con- 
stant employment  on  their  feet  within  cotton  mills, 
and  afterwards  acquire  much  proficiency  in  education. 
And  so  it  proved  ;  for  many  of  them  became  dwarfs 
in  body  and  mind,  and  some  of  them  deformed. 
Their  labour  through  the  day,  and  their  education  at 
night,  became  so  irksome,  that  numbers  of  them  con- 
tinually ran  away,  and  almost  all  looked  forward  with 
impatience  and  anxiety  to  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeship  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  }■  ears ;  which 
generally  expired  when  they  were  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  old.  At  this  period  of  life,  unaccustomed 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  they  usually  went  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
where   boys    and    girls  were   soon   assailed   by  the 
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innumerable  temptations  which  all  large  towns  present ; 
and  to  which  many  of  them  fell  sacrifices. 

Thus  were  Mr.  Dale's  arrangements  and  kind 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these 
children  rendered,  in  their  ultimate  effect,  almost  nugai 
tory.  They  were  sent  to  be  employed,  and  without 
their  labour  he  could  not  support  them ;  but  while 
under  his  care,  he  did  all  that  any  individual, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  could  do  for  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  error  proceeded  from  the  children 
being  sent  from  the  workhouses  at  an  age  far  too 
young  for  emplo^'ment ;  tliey  ought  to  have  been 
detained  four  years  longer,  and  educated;  and  then 
all  the  evils  which  followed  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

If  such  be  a  true  picture,  not  over-charged,  of 
parish  apprentices  to  our  manufacturing  system,  under 
the  best  and  most  humane  regulations,  in  what  colours 
must  it  be  exhibited  under  the  worst? 

Mr.  Dale  was  advancing  in  years ;  he  had  no  sons 
to  succeed  him  ;  and  finding  the  consequences  just 
described  to  be  the  result  of  all  his  strenuous  exertions 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lie  became  disposed 
to  retire  from  the  cares  of  the  establishment.  He 
accordingly  sold  it  to  some  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
under  the  circumstances  just  narrated,  undertook  the 
management  of  the  concern,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  midst  of  the  population.  This  gentleman  had 
been  previously  in  the  management  of  large  establish- 
ments, employing  a  number  of  work-people  in  the 
ncighhoiirhood  of  Manchester;  and  in  every  case,  by 
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the  steady  application  of  certain  general  principles 
of  character,  he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  habits  of 
those  under  his  care,  who  always  among  their  associates 
appeared  conspicuous  for  their  good  conduct.  With 
this  previous  success  in  remodelling  English  character, 
but  ignorant  of  the  local  ideas,  manners,  and  customs 
of  those  now  committed  to  his  management,  the 
stranger  commenced  his  task. 

At  that  period  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  had  strong  prejudices  against 
strangers  having  any  authority  over  them,  and  parti- 
cularly against  the  English ;  few  of  whom  had  then 
settled  in  Scotland,  and  not  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  scenes  under  description.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  even  the  Scotch  peasantry  and  working  classes 
possess  the  habit  of  tracing  cause  and  effect  with 
great  acuteness ;  and  in  the  present  case,  those 
employed  naturally  concluded  that  the  new  purchasers 
intended  merely  to  make  profit  by  the  establishment, 
on  the  abuses  of  which  many  of  them  were  then  deriving 
support.  The  persons  employed  at  these  works  were 
therefore  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  new  director 
of  the  establishment;  prejudiced,  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  from  England ;  because  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Dale,  under  whose  proprietorship  they  were 
allowed  their  own  way  ;  because  his  religious  creed 
was  not  theirs ;  and  because  they  concluded  that  the 
works  would  be  governed  by  new  laws  and  regulations, 
calculated  to  squeeze,  as  they  often  termed  it,  the 
greatest  sum  of  gain  out  of  their  labour. 

In  consequence,  from  the  daj'  he  arrived  among 
them,  every  means  which  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
set  to  work,  to  counteract  the  plan  which  he  attempted 
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to  introduce  ;  and  for  two  years,  it  was  a  regular 
attack  and  defence  of  prejudices  and  mal-practices 
between  the  manager  and  population  of  the  place  ; 
without  the  former  being  able  to  make  much  progress, 
or  convince  the  latter  of  the  sincerity  of  his  good 
intentions  for  their  welfare.  He,  however,  did  not  lose  < 
his  patience,  his  temper,  or  his  confidence,  in  the 
certain  success  of  the  principles  on  which  he  founded 
his  conduct.  And  these  principles  did  ultimately 
prevail ;  the  population  could  not  continue  to  resist  a 
firm,  well-directed  kindness  administering  justice  to 
all.  They  therefore  slowly  and  cautiousl}-  began  to 
give  him  some  portion  of  their  confidence;  and,  as 
this  increased,  he  was  enabled  more  and  more  to 
develop  his  plans  for  their  amelioration.  It  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  at  this  period  they  possessed 
almost  all  the  vices,  and  very  few  of  the  virtues,  of  a 
social  community.  Theft,  and  the  receipt  of  stolen 
goods,  was  their  trade  :  idleness  and  drunkenness  their 
habit;  falsehood  and  deception  their  garb ;  dissensions, 
civil  and  religious,  their  daily  practice ;  and  they 
were  united  only  in  ajealous  systematic  opposition  to 
their  employers. 

Here,  then,  was  a  fair  lield  on  which  to  try  the 
efficacy  in  practice  of  principles  supposed  capable  of 
altering  any  characters.  The  manager  formed  liis 
plans  accordingly  ;  he  spent  some  time  in  finding  out 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil  against  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  in  tracing  the  true  causes  which  had 
produced  these  ellects,  and  which  were  continuing 
them.  He  found  that  all  was  distrust,  disorder,  and 
tlisuniun  ;  and  he  wished  to  introduce  confidence, 
regularity,  and  harmony  ;  he  therefore  began  to  bring 
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forward  his  various  expedients  to  withdraw  the  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  by  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  surrounded,  and  replace  them  by  others 
calculated  to  produce  a  more  happy  result.  He  soon 
discovered  that  theft  was  extended  through  almost  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  community,  and  the  receipt 
of  stolen  goods  through  all  the  country  around.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  not  one  legal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, not  one  individual  imprisoned,  even  for  an 
hour;  but  checks,  and  other  regulations  of  prevention, 
were  introduced ;  a  short  plain  explanation  of  the 
immediate  benefits  they  would  derive  from  a  ditFerent 
conduct,  vpas  inculcated  by  those  instructed  for  the 
purpose,  who  had  the  best  powers  of  reasoning  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  the  same  time  instructed 
how  to  direct  their  industry  in  legal  and  useful 
occupations ;  by  which,  without  danger  or  disgrace, 
they  could  really  earn  more  than  they  had  previously 
obtained  by  dishonest  practices.  Thus  the  difficulty 
of  committing  the  crime  was  increased,  the  detection 
afterwards  rendered  more  easy,  the  habit  of  honest 
industry  formed,  and  the  pleasure  of  good  conduct 
experienced. 

Drunkenness  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner  :  it 
was  discountenanced  on  every  occasion  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  any  department;  its  destructive  and 
pernicious  eifects  were  frequently  stated  by  his  own 
more  prudent  comrades,  at  the  proper  moment,  when 
the  individual  was  soberly  sutfering  from  the  effects 
of  his  previous  excess ;  pot  and  public-houses  were 
gradually  removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  dwellings  j  the  health  and  comfort  of  temper- 
ance were  made  familiar  to  them  ;  and  by  degrees, 
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drunkenness  disappeared,  and  many  who  were  habi- 
tual bacchanalians,  are  now  conspicuous  for  unde- 
viating  sobriety. 

Falsehood  and  deception  met  with  a  similar  fate  ; 
they  were  held  in  disgrace  ;  their  practical  evils  were 
shortly  explained  ;  and  every  countenance  was  given 
to  truth  and  open  conduct.  The  pleasure  and  sub- 
stantial advantages  derived  from  the  latter,  soon  over- 
came the  impolicy,  error,  and  consequent  misery, 
which  the  former  mode  of  acting  had  created. 

Dissensions  and  quarrels  were  undermined  by 
analogous  expedients.  When  they  could  not  be 
readily  adjusted  between  the  parties  themselves,  they 
were  stated  to  the  manager;  and  as  in  such  cases 
both  disputants  were  usually  more  or  less  in  the 
wrong,  that  wrong  was  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
explained,  forgiveness  and  friendship  recommended, 
and  one  simple  and  easily  remembered  precept  incul- 
cated, as  the  most  valuable  rule  for  their  whole  con- 
duct, and  the  advantages  of  which  they  would  expe- 
rience every  moment  of  their  lives,  viz.  "  That  in 
future,  they  should  endeavour  to  use  the  same  active 
exertions  to  make  each  other  happy  and  comfortable, 
as  they  had  hitherto  done  to  make  each  other 
miserable  ;  and,  by  carrying  this  short  memorandum 
in  their  mind,  and  applying  it  on  all  occasions,  they 
would  soon  render  that  place  a  Paradise,  which,  from 
the  most  mistaken  principles  of  action,  they  now 
made  the  abode  of  misery."  The  experiment  was 
tried  ;  the  parties  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  this 
new  mode  of  conduct ;  references  rapidly  subsided, 
and  now  serious  dillerences  are  scarcely  known. 

Considerable  jealousies  also  existed  on  account  of 
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one  religious  sect  possessing  a  decided  preference 
over  the  others.  This  was  corrected  by  dropping 
that  preference,  and  giving  an  uniform  encouragement 
to  those  who  conducted  themselves  well,  among  all 
the  various  religious  persuasions  ;  by  recommending 
the  same  consideration  to  be  shown  to  the  conscien- 
tious opinions  of  each  sect,  on  the  ground  that  all 
must  believe  the  particular  doctrines  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  consequently  all  were  in  that  respect 
on  an  equal  footing  ;  nor  was  it  possible  yet  to  say 
which  was  right,  or  which  wrong.  It  was  likewise  in- 
culcated, that  all  should  attend  to  the  essence  of 
religion,  and  not  to  act  as  the  world  is  too  often  taught 
and  trained  to  do  :  that  is,  to  overlook  the  substance 
and  essence  of  religion  j  and  devote  their  talents, 
time,  and  money,  to  that  which  is  far  worse  than  its 
shadow,  sectarianism,  another  term  for  something 
very  injurious  to  society,  which  some  well-meaning 
enthusiast  has  added  to  true  religion;  which,  without 
these  defects,  would  soon  form  mankind  generally 
into  those  characters  that  every  wise  and  good  man 
is  anxious  to  see  them  possess. 

Such  statements  and  conduct,  arrested  sectarian 
animosity  and  ignorant  intolerance  ;  yet  increased  the 
attention  of  the  whole  to  their  religious  duties,  of 
which  they  are  so  exemplarily  observant,  as  to  attract 
the  marked  notice  of  all  strangers  ;  each  retained 
full  libertj'^  of  conscience,  and  in  consequence  each 
partakes  of  the  sincere  friendship  of  many  sects  in 
lieu  of  one.  They  act  with  cordiality  together  in 
the  same  departments  and  pursuits,  and  associate  as 
though  the  whole  community  were  not  of  different 
sectarian  persuasions  ;  and  not  one  evil  ensues. 

Q 
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The  system  of  receiving  apprentices  from  public 
charities  was  abolished  ;  permatieiit  settlers,  with  large 
families,  were  encouraged  in  lieu  of  them,  and  com- 
fortable houses  were  built  for  their  accommodation. 

The  practice  of  employing  children  in  the  mills,  of 
six,  seven,  and  eight  3'ears  of  age,  was  abolished, 
and  their  parents  advised  to  allow  them  to  acquire' 
health  and  education  until  they  were  ten  years  old. 

The  children  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  during  five  years,  that  is,  from  five  to  ten, 
in  the  village  school,  without  expense  to  their  parents. 

During  the  period  these  changes  were  going  for- 
ward, attention  was  given  to  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  community.  Their  houses  were  ren- 
dered comfortable,  their  streets  were  improved,  the 
best  provisions  were  purchased,  and  sold  to  them  at 
low  rates,  yet  covering  the  original  expense  ;  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  taught  them  how  to  pro- 
portion their  expenditure  to  their  income.  Fuel  and 
clothes  were  obtained  for  them  in  the  same  manner  ; 
no  advantage  was  ever  attempted  to  be  taken  of 
them,  or  means  used  to  deceive  them. 

In  consequence,  their  ajiimosity  and  opposition  to 
a  stranger,  subsided,  their  full  confidence  was  given, 
and  they  becauie  satisfied  that  no  evil  was  intended 
them  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  convinced  that  a 
real  desire  existeil  to  increase  their  happiness,  upon 
those  grounds  on  which  alone  it  could  be  perma- 
nently increased.  All  ilitficulties  in  the  way  of 
future  improvement  vanisiied.  They  were  taught  to 
be  rational,  and  they  acted  rationally  ;  and  thus  both 
parties  experienced  the  incalculable  advantages  of 
the    system   which    has   been  adopted.     Those  em- 
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ployed,  became  industrious,  temperate,  healthy, 
faithful  to  their  employers,  and  kind  to  each  other  ; 
while  the  proprietors  were  deriving  services  from  their 
attachment,  almost  without  inspection,  far  beyond 
those  which  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  means, 
without  those  mutual  principles  of  confidence  and 
kindness  existing  between  the  parties. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  the 
benefits  which  have  been  conferred  on  New  Lanark, 
by  the  persevering  and  enlightened  humanity  of  Mr. 
Owen,  is  proved  by  t!ie  concurring  reports  of  all 
strangers  who  have  visited  this  establislimeiit ;  either 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  with  a  more  laudable 
view  of  profiting  by  the  admirable  example  which 
Mr.  Owen  has  set.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
following  report  of  a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
town  of  Leeds,  in  1819,  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Owen's  establishment,  in  order  that 
measures  might  be  taken  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
system  of  management  in  that  large,  butsadl}^  demo- 
ralized, manufacturing  town. 

"  Mr.  Owen's  establishment  at  New  Lanark,  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other  the 
deputation  ever  witnessed,  dispensing  more  happiness 
than  pcrliaps  any  other  institution  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  is  founded  on  an  admirable  system  of  moral 
regulation. 

"  The  population  consists  of  2293  individuals, 
exclusive  of  188  persons  employed  in  the  mill  from 
Old  Lanark.  Of  this  population,  483  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  are  receiving  daily  instruction  in  the 
schools  ;  and  by  showing  towards  them  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  thei 
Q  2 
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duty  (without  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of 
punishment)  they  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  as  well  as  in  music 
and  dancing.  In  the  education  of  the  children, 
the  thing  that  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  general 
spirit  of  kindness  and  affection  which  is  shown 
towards  them  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  every  thing 
that  is  likely  to  give  them  bad  habits,  with  the 
presence  of  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  inspire  them 
witb  good  ones.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
appear  like  one  well-regulated  family,  \nii ted  together 
by  the  ties  of  the  closest  affection.  We  heard  no 
quarrels  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest ;  and  so 
strojigly  impressed  are  they  with  the  conviction  that 
their  interest  and  duty  are  the  same,  and  that  to  be 
happy  themselves,  it  is  necessary'  to  make  those  happy 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  that  they  had  no  strife, 
but  in  offices  of  kindness. 

"  The  next  class  of  the  population,  consists  of  the 
boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  seventeen  years  of 
age.  The  deportment  of  these  young  people,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  advantages  of  their  early  training, 
is  very  exemplary.  In  business,  they  are  regular  and 
diligent ;  and  in  their  manners,  they  arc  mild  and 
engaging.  They  are  taught  to  know  that  vice  and 
happiness  can  never  be  long  allied  ;  and  they  seek 
their  gratifications  rather  in.  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  than  in  the  company  or  the  habits  of  the  dis- 
solute. Public-lieuses,  and  the  other  resorts  of  the 
vicious,  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  this  happy 
village  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their 
contaminating  influence,  is  strikingly  cxeni[)lified  in 
the  contrast  of  manners  and  of  conduct  between  the 
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inhabitants  of  New  Lanark,  and  of  most  (we  fear  we 
may  say  alt)  other  manufacturing  places. 

"  In  tlie  adult  inhabitants  of  New  Lanark,  we  saw 
much  to  commend.  In  general,  they  appeared  clean, 
healthy,  and  sober.  Intoxication,  the  parent  of  so 
many  vices  and  of  so  much  misery,  is  indeed  almost 
unknown  here.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
all  well  clad  and  well  fed  ;  and  their  dwellings  are 
clean  and  inviting.  It  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  New 
Lanark  system  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  reli- 
gious character ;  and  so  groundless  are  the  appre- 
hensions expressed  on  the  score  of  religion  suffering 
injury  by  the  prevalence  of  these  establishments, 
that  we  accord  with  Mr.  Owen  in  his  assertion,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  form  a  more  religious 
community,  than  any  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

"  In  this  well-regulated  colony,  where  almost  every 
thing  is  made,  wanted  by  either  the  manufactory  or 
its  inhabitants,  no  cursing  or  swearing  is  any  where  to 
be  heard. 

"There  are  no  quarrelsome  mennor  brawling  women. 
These  effects  arise  partly  out  of  the  moral  culture  of 
the  place,  partly  from  the  absence  of  public-houses,  &c. 

"  High  wages,  it  is  quite  manifest,  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  comfort  which  prevails  here.  The 
wages  of  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  are,  for 
the  males,  4s.  3d. ;  for  the  females,  3s.  od.  per  week. 
Such  as  work  by  the  piece,  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  obtain  rather  more :  the  males,  5s.  9d. ;  and  the 
females,  5s.  4d.  The  average  weekly'  wages  of  those 
above  eighteen  years  of  age,  are,  for  the  men,  9s.  llrf; 
Q  3 
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for  women,  6s.     When  they  work  by  the  piece,   the 

men  obtain  14s.  lOd. ;  and  the  women,  8s." 

CONTRAST  TO  NEW  LANARK. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  all  cotton  mills  were 
erected  on  streams  of  water,  and  the  children,  as 
originally  at  New  Lanark,  were  generally  brought 
from  populous  towns,  and  apprenticed  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  was  under  a  particular  obligation  to 
take  care  of  them  in  sickness  as  vvell  as  health  ;  and 
was  further,  after  1802,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Apprentice  Bill,  with  respect  to  the  hours  of 
labour.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  adapt  the  steam 
engine  to  every  sort  of  manufacture  or  mechanical 
operation  requiring  a  powerful  first  mover,  mills  for 
spinning  cotton  began  to  be  erected,  not,  as  formerly, 
in  remote  and  sequestered  vallies,  but  in  the  midst  of 
great  cities  and  populous  villages.  Manufacturers 
were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  their 
hands  from  a  distance  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  adults  and 
children  were  always  to  be  procured  from  among  the  re- 
sident inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  and  the  children,  instead 
of  being  apprenticed,  as  heretofore,  to  their  masters, 
were  left  to  the  charge  of  their  parents.  The  masters 
had  no  longer  any  other  concern  about  the  hands  they 
employed,  than  to  extract  from  them  as  much  labour 
at  tlie  cheapest  rate  as  they  possibly  could  ;  and  parents 
of  large  families,  tempted  by  the  wages  which  chil- 
dren at  very  early  ages  can  gain  at  cotton  spinning, 
were  hiduced  to  send  them  to  the  manufactories  at 
the  very  tendercst  years,  to  be   made  use   of  as  the 
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masters  pleased  ;  both  parties  being  alike  disregard- 
less  of  the  inevitably  fatal  consequences  to  the  health 
and  character  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  con- 
federacy of  cupidity  and  want.  Philanthropists 
have  had  thus  the  affliction  to  see  arise  in  the  heart 
of  a  free  and  happy  countr^^,  a  branch  of  trade,  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization; 
and  which  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  length 
to  wMch  some  men  can  be  carried  by  a  passion  for 
gain,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  right,  or  sen- 
timent of  humanity. 

From  evidence  adduced  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1819,  it  appears  that  the  time  of  labour  in 
most  of  the  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  has  been  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  including  one 
hour,  or  less,  allowed  for  dinner ;  except  that  on 
Saturdays  the  work  people  in  most  instances  have 
given  over  at  four  o'clock,  making  the  labour  from 
three  to  four  hours  less  on  that  day,  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  For  breakfast,  and  the  afternoon's 
meal,  there  is  no  time  specially  set  apart,  both  being 
snatched  in  mouthfuls  by  the  poor  creatures,  as  they 
well  can,  the  machinery  never  stopping  for  an  instant. 
The  temperature  breathed  all  the  while,  is  generally 
from  75  to  80  degrees ;  in  some  mills,  where  fine  yarn 
is  spun,  it  is  from  80  to  85,  and  sometimes  even 
higher !  Many  of  the  individuals  subject  to  this  ex- 
treme and  unhealthy  employment,  have  been  children 
of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  some  even  six 
years,  and  under.  But  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
exact  toil  thus  protracted  from  such  tender  years,  the 
seasons  of  refreshment  common  to  men  in  other  occu- 
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pations,  are  denied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  infant 
spinner ;  it  being  a  part  of  the  policy   that  rules  in 
most  English  cotton  mills,  to  employ  the  children 
during  the  greater  part,  and  occasionally  the  whole,  of 
the  lime  that  should  he  spent  at  dinner,  in  cleaning  the' 
machinery.     Dr.  Winstanley  met  with  one  little  boy 
at  a  Sunday  School  in  Manchester,  not  nine  years  old, 
who    said  he  had   worked   about  two   months  in  a 
factory,  and  "  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  there  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  and  to  stay  till  nine  at  night." 
Fifteen  hours  and  a  half  each  day,  of  almost   unin- 
terrupted labour,  for  a  boy  not  nine  years  of  age  !  ! 
Need  we  be  surprised  to  tind,  that  the  weariness  of 
these  wretched  children  is  frequently   so  great,  that 
nature  becomes  quite  exhausted  ;  so  that  recourse  is 
had  occasionally  to  ropes  and  straps,  to  prevent  the 
ill-fated  child  from  dropping  asleep  at  its  task. 

Can  any  sensible  person  require  to  be  told  what 
must  be,  and  are,  the  consequences  of  such  enor- 
mous efforts  in  children  of  such  an  age?  These 
consequences  are  not  more  notorious  than  they  are 
afflicting.  They  are  in  one  shape  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  every  man  of  the  least  observation,  wlio  has 
walked  in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  and  other  places 
where  the  cotton  manufacture  prevails,  at  the  hour 
when  the  factory  bells  summon  the  poor  people  to 
leave  off  work ;  and  they  are  sent  forth  late  and 
weary  to  their  homes,  offering  to  the  eye  features  of 
such  a  complexion,  as,  in  this  civilized  and  happy 
country,  so  remarkable  for  the  comfortable  aspect  of 
the  working  classes,  presents  a  contrast  not  less 
lamcTifable,  than  it  is  strange  and  impressive.  The 
palid  faces  and  emaciatcfl  forms,  and  too  often  s(|iialid 
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aspect,  of  these  young  labourers,  sufficiently  attest, 
to  all  whom  prejudice  has  not  absolutely  blinded, 
that  they  are  sufferers  to  a  deplorable  extent,  and 
afford  evidence  which  both  bespeaks  their  occupation, 
and  supplicates  relief.  Yet  more  afflicting,  because 
more  matured,  (though  probably  less  known)  are  the 
cases  of  those  who,  from  the  same  source,  have  ac- 
quired distortiom  of  an  incurable  nature,  destructive 
of  their  usefulness  for  life ;  and  of  others  more  nume- 
rous still,  who,  from  such  early  and  excessive  labour  in 
heated  air,  offer  the  semblance  of  old  age,  and  suffer 
its  evils,  whilst  yet  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  pay 
the  debt  of  nature  at  the  period  of  what  is  usuall3' 
its  greatest  vigour,  cut  off  by  consumptions,  and 
various  lingering  pains  and  maladies. 

The  most  singular,  and  to  persons  of  intelligence, 
nottlie  least  revolting,  thing  about  this  wicked  system, 
is,  that  its  authors  have  actually  had  the  assurance 
to  defend  it  on  a  pretence  of  regard  for  social  order ! 
Were  the  time  of  labour,  they  say,  shortened,  indo- 
lence and  profligacy  would  be  promoted,  by  leaving 
the  people  too  much  time  at  their  own  disposal !  Who 
can  wonder,  that  whilst  such  is  the  light  in  which  these 
gentlemen  appreciate  the  rights  and  qualities  of  the 
labouring  poor,  they  should  so  easily  reconcile  it  to 
themselves,  to  exact  from  them  a  servitude  so  rigorous 
and  unmerciful?  According  to  this  feudal  philosophy, 
then,  we  are  to  understand,  that  unless  a  poor  man  is 
worked  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  he  must  needs  be 
"  indolent ;"  and  not  only  so,  but  •'  profligate,"  into 
the  bargain  !  So  it  seems  society  is  much  indebted 
to  the  master-spinners,  much  more  than  they  suspected 
perhaps.     The  "  good  order"  of  the  town  of  Man^ 
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Chester,  and  other  such  places,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  salutary  regime  which  they  have  so  happily  esta- 
blished !  nay — they  are  reformers  also,  and  that  not 
by  accident^  but  upon  system;  and  as  the  prevention 
of  evil  is  better  than  the  cure  of  it,  they  guard  against 
all  disorders  in  their  work-people,  by  confining  thfem 
in  mills,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  to  the 
extinction  of  all  possible  opportunity  either  for  mis- 
chief, liberty,  knowledge,  or  fresh  air! 

V/hat  a  contrast  do  such  inhuman  doctrines  and 
practices  present  to  the  scene  of  comfort  and  hap- 
piness displayed  at  New  Lanark,  by  a  population 
engaged  in  precisely  the  same  pursuits  ;  and  at  one 
period  nearly  reduced  to  an  equal  state  of  wretched- 
ness, but  happil^'^  redeemed  from  it  by  the  exertions 
of  one  benevolent  and  enlightened  individual ! 
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